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PREFACE. 


THE  following  treatise  has  been  in  manuscript,  for 
at  least  five  years,  in  much  the  same  shape  as  it 
now  appears,  but,  under  the  title  "  Physiology  of 
Speech."  If  that  title  could  be  generally  taken  in 
its  etymologic  sense,  as  a  discourse  on  the  nature 
of  speech,  it  would  be  perhaps  less  objectionable 
than  the  present  one.  As,  however,  "  physiology  " 
is  commonly  supposed  at  the  present  day,  to  treat 
only  of  the  functions  of  living  organisms,  to  adopt 
such  a  title  would  seem  to  involve  the  common 
assumption  that  speech  is  such  an  organism. 

Knives  and  forks,  and  steam-engines,  if  they 
"  grow  "  at  all,  do  it  exactly  as  languages  do.  The 
"growth"  of  one,  as  of  the  others,  is  purely 
adaptation  of  material,  more  or  less  intelligently,  to 
human  purposes  ;  and,  as  the  present  treatise  aims, 
indirectly  at  least,  to  establish  this  fact,  the  old 
title  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  though  a  little  reluc- 
tantly, abandoned. 
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VI  PEEFACE. 

The  character  of  the  audible  thought-symbols  we 
call  "  words  "  is  first  dealt  with ;  and  incidentally, 
the  character  of  those  other  symbols,  also  called 
words,  but  which  are  visible  representatives, 
indirectly,  of  thought,  but  directly  of  the  audible 
"  words  ;  "  and  the  influences  which  have  imparted 
to  our  language  its  present  shape  are  referred  to. 

All  the  ideas  which  speech  has  hitherto  proved 
its  ability  to  express  are  either  of  things  unitary 
or  of  things  thereto  attributable.  Non-attributive 
ideas  are  shown  to  be  essentially  of  one  class, 
whilst  attributive  ideas  are  shown  to  be,  for  any 
practically  useful  purpose,  divisible  into  not  more 
than  four  sub-classes.  Hence  it  appears  that 
speech-building  needs,  at  most,  a  fivefold  material, 
and,  in  fact,  uses  in  its  constructions  not  more 
than  five  of  those  functionaries  called  "parts  of 
speech." 

Brief  allusion  is  then  made  to  the  origin  of  the 
grammatic  notions  which  classicism  has  imported 
into  the  English  language,  and  to  the  forces  which 
have,  in  fact,  largely  declassicized  it,  abolishing 
Greek  and  Latin  modes,  in  spite  of  "learned" 
adherence,  in  name,  to  Greek  and  Latin  formulae  ; 
which,  however  well  or  ill  they  were  fitted  to  repre- 
sent the  realities  of  the  dead  languages,  succeed 
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only  in  utterly  misrepresenting  those  of  the  living 
one. 

The  rest  of  the  treatise,  under  the  headings 
"  Noun,"  "  Pronoun,"  "  Adnoun,"  "  Conjunction," 
"  Verb,"  "  Adverb,"  "  Interjection,"  and  "  Sentence- 
Words,"  illustrates  the  needlessly  complex  and 
clumsy  methods  of  thought-representation  enforced 
upon  us  in  our  vain  attempts  to  observe  absurd 
and  impossible  grammatic  rules. 

The  writer  is  induced  to  offer  his  work  to  the 
public  far  less  in  the  expectation  of  pecuniary 
advantage  than  in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  such 
a  view  being  adopted  of  the  nature  of  speech,  and 
of  its  material,  as  will  open  the  door  to  desirable 
improvements. 

At  the  end  a  short  index  is  given  to  facilitate 
references  such  as  the  non-division  of  the  work 
into  chapters  and  sections  may  render  the  more 
needful. 

150,  UTTOXETER  NEW  KOAD,  DEEBY,* 
July  18,  1884. 

*  The  address  is  given  in  the  hope  that  readers,  deeming  the 
author  to  be  at  fault  in  his  facts,  or  in  his  reasonings,  will  kindly 
indicate  the  where  and  the  how.  The  author  would  also  welcome 
intimations  of  partial  or  complete  coincidence  in  his  views,  and 
more  still,  practical  suggestions  for  advancing  the  recognition,  aa 
such,  of  the  illusions  which  hinder  possible  and  desirable  improve, 
ments  in  our  language. 
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No  experience  is  better  calculated  to  test  the 
qualities  of  a  language,  and  its  capacity  for  definite 
representation  of  thought,  than  that  of  a  practical 
lawyer.  Unthinking  people  persuade  themselves 
that  it  is  quite  a  simple  matter  to  say  what  they 
mean ;  quite  easy,  when  they  will,  to  make  their 
meaning  intelligible  to,  and  unmistakable  by,  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  hears  and  is 
minded  to  understand  their  words.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  further  from  the  fact,  and  the  intel- 
ligent and  experienced  lawyer  knows,  better  than 
most,  that  very  nice  art  and  keen  discrimination 
are  indispensable  to  him  who  will  say  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  he  intends  to  say,  and 
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especially  so  when  the  subject-matter  is  one  which 
everyday  experience  has  not  rendered  familiar. 

The  daily  occupation  of  the  present  writer,  for 
over  forty  years,  made  the  precise  effect  of 
English  words  to  be  his  constant  study;  whilst 
the  critical  bent  of  his  mind  was  fostered,  to  a 
large  extent,  by  the  pursuits  of  his  leisure. 
Starting  in  life  under  circumstances  not  the  most 
favourable,  his  voluntary  studies  took  a  wide  range. 
The  fact  that  he  owes  little  to  systematic  teaching 
may  not  be  altogether  a  disadvantage  as  regards  his 
qualifications  for  the  present  task  ;  for,  in  finding 
his  own  way,  he  is  likely  to  have  escaped  those  pre- 
judices which  almost  invariably  take  root  in  minds 
trained  on  any  established  system,  and  which  unfit 
them  to  judge  quite  impartially  of  facts  that  conflict 
with  it. 

The  directions  given  to  servants  or  workpeople, 
in  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  are  constantly  couched  in 
terms  so  equivocal,  so  inappropriate,  so  inadequate, 
that,  if  they  were  literally  carried  out,  if  the  thing 
bidden  were  literally  done  as  bidden,  the  result 
would  often  be  surprising,  as  being  a  very  different 
one  from,  and  sometimes  the  very  reverse  of,  what 
the  user  of  the  words  expected.  Hearers  are  com- 
monly expected  to  understand  what  is  desired  rather 
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than  what  is  said  ;  to  construe  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  the  mere  words ;  and,  but 
for  this,  it  would  often  be  found  impossible  to  arrive, 
approximately,  at  the  meaning  of  ordinary  speakers 
in  their  most  familiar  intercourse. 

The  present  writer  was  long  accustomed  to  take 
these  facts  of  his  observation  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  qualities  inherent  in  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage. The  world  seemed,  practically,  as  little 
alive  as  he  was  to  the  fact  that  man  makes  his 
own  language ;  that  speech  is  but  one  kind  of  lan- 
guage, one  mode  of  representing  thought,  and 
different  from  other  modes  mainly  in  its  superior 
capacity  for  the  representation  of  definite  ideas. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  gestures  or 
musical  sounds  may  give  expression  to  thought, 
just  as  the  articulate  vocal  sounds  we  call  "words" 
may  do  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  any  material  what- 
ever, whose  variations  one  or  several  of  the  senses 
can  appreciate,  may  be  made  a  medium  of  con- 
veying ideas ;  evident  that  any  material  object 
distinguishable  from  other  objects  may  be  habitu- 
ally associated  with  a  particular  idea,  till  it  comes 
to  represent  that  particular  idea,  to  be  what  we 
call  its  "  symbol." 

Human  ingenuity  is  able,  in  this  way,  to  con- 
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struct  a  very  serviceable  language  out  of  mere 
gestures,  as  we  see  in  the  language  of  deaf  mutes. 
Musical  tones  might  unquestionably  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  far  more  definite  representation  of  thought 
than  they  do ;  they  are  almost  infinite  in  their 
possible  varieties ;  and,  if  it  were  as  easy  for  people 
in  general  to  distinguish  them  as  to  distinguish 
speech -sounds,  they  might  supply  a  medium  of 
intercourse  almost  as  convenient  as  the  latter  do. 

Sounds  are  the  most  convenient  of  thought- 
symbols,  because  they  are  producible  when  re- 
quired, and  so  always  at  hand.  Gestures  have  a 
similar  advantage,  but  have  the  disadvantage  that 
a  greater  physical  effort  is  required  to  produce 
them;  and,  although  experience  proves  that  they 
are  producible  in  variety  enough  to  form  a  com- 
plete series  of  sound-symbols,  it  is  not  clear  that 
they  could  be  varied  sufficiently  to  constitute  them 
an  effectual  medium  of  direct  thought-representa- 
tion. Grains  of  sand  might  conceivably  furnish 
a  medium  of  thought-symbolization,  if  we  suppose 
the  eye  keen  enough  to  distinguish  the  minute  dif- 
ferences and  resemblances  which,  as  we  may  well 
suppose,  characterize  them.  The  great  objection 
to  any  such  medium  is  that  it  would  not  be  at 
hand  always,  and  would  involve,  not  only  the  in- 
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convenience  of  carriage,  but  that  of  keeping  the 
material  in  order,  to  be  of  any  use. 

We  call  by  the  name  of  "  words  "  two  things 
which  are  essentially  different ;  that  is,  the  sounds 
which  represent  ideas  directly,  and  the  alphabetic 
signs  of  those  sounds  which  only  represent  the  ideas 
indirectly.  Both  are  material  symbols ;  both  are 
associated  with  the  immaterial  idea ;  but  the  one 
directly,  the  other  indirectly.  If  we  call  the 
audible  symbol  "word,"  we  cannot,  with  due  regard 
to  real  distinctions,  call  the  visible  symbol  by  the 
same  name.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  pro-word,  and  so  we 
would  call  it ;  or  better  (as  shorter),  preede.  We 
must  endeavour  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind. 

Between  sounds  and  ideas  no  relation  is  discover- 
able except  that  which  a  society,  of  few  or  many 
persons,  introduces  when  it  assigns  particular  sounds 
to  particular  ideas,  or  a  particular  arrangement  of 
the  former  to  a  corresponding  one  of  the  latter.  The 
fact  that  in  one  language  a  particular  sound  is  con- 
ventionally associated  with  an  idea  different  from 
that  with  which  it  is  associated  in  another ;  that  the 
word  which,  in  one  language,  has  one  meaning, 
in  another  has  an  entirely  different  meaning, — is 
evidence  enough,  if  the  fact  were  otherwise  doubt- 
ful, that  there  is  none  but  such  a  conventional 
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relation  between  sounds  and  ideas,  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  appropriating  one  to  the  other,  convenience 
alone  needs  to  be  consulted. 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  convenient  of  all 
words  are  those  of  one  sound  or  syllable  ;  that  the 
next  most  convenient  are  the  double  sounds  or 
syllables,  and  so  on.  No  language  which  consulted 
the  convenience  which  comes  of  the  economic  use 
of  its  material  would  intentionally  leave  unused 
any  distinguishable  and  readily  pronounceable 
single  sound,  but  would  be  careful  to  appropriate 
every  such  sound  to  one  of  those  ideas  which 
recur  the  most  constantly,  would  then  appropriate 
all  producible  double  sounds  to  the  ideas  next  in 
order  of  frequency,  and  would  use  words  of  a 
greater  number  of  syllables  only  when  all  those  of 
a  less  number  had  been  exhausted.  The  fact  that 
no  language  does  this,  that  all  leave  unused  a  mass 
of  the  best  material  (in  the  shape  of  single  and 
double  sounds),  and  use,  in  its  stead,  the  worst 
material  (in  the  shape  of  cumbrous  polysyllables) 
to  represent  the  commonest  ideas,  condemns  every 
language  as  inconvenient. 

It  is  scarcely  less  evident  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  representing  ideas  definitely  except  by 
appropriating  a  different  symbol  to  every  different 
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idea ;  evident  that,  if  the  same  sound  stands  (as  is 
commonly  the  case)  for  several  ideas,  there  must 
always  be  uncertainty  as  to  which  idea  will  be 
called  up  by  the  word.  The  context,  it  is  true,  will 
frequently  guide  to  a  more  or  less  approximate 
choice  of  the  right  idea;  but,  not  unfrequently, 
will  leave  the  real  meaning  most  equivocal.  If  the 
possible  varieties  of  sound  be,  as  we  maintain  they 
are,  adequate  to  afford  a  distinct  and  convenient 
symbol  for  every  distinct  idea,  no  ultimately  valid 
excuse  can  be  found  for  not  assigning  one  to  each, 
and  so  securing,  by  the  appropriate  and  only 
means,  that  definiteness  which  is  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  speech.* 

The  history  of  any  and  of  every  language  is  that 
of  the  struggle  of  undeveloped  intelligence,  of  in- 
experienced societies,  to  bend  sound-material  to  the 
purpose  of  ideal  expression  ;  a  history  of  numberless 
experimental  attempts  directed,  without  method 
or  view  to  general  results,  and  aiming  only  to  secure 
the  momentary  purpose  of  conveying,  with  approxi- 

*  A  reader  who  has  not  already  noticed  the  fact  will  be 
surprised,  if  he  take  up  any  chance  page  of  print  and  observe  the 
individual  sounds  represented,  at  the  number  of  sounds  (used  with 
others)  which  (in  themselves)  are  meaningless,  and  at  the  large 
number  of  double  sounds,  standing  for  no  idea,  which  can  be  put 
together  out  of  the  syllables  presented  on  the  page. 
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mate  intelligibility,  the  ideas  of  the  individual 
speaker. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  early  times, 
mankind  should  have  foreseen  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  ultimate  advantage  to  arise  from  constructing 
speech  on  scientific  principles ;  or  that  it  should 
have  been  capable  of  applying  such  principles  to 
its  most  complicated  tool,  the  instrument  of  its 
higher  life,  ere  it  had  been  able  to  do  so  with  its 
simplest  tools,  those  mainly  of  its  material  neces- 
sities. It  were  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
tools  of  material  production,  much  as  we  have  seen 
in  late  years  of  their  improvement,  approach  the 
highest  possible  perfection;  but  it  seems  far  more  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  as  the  "learned"  commonly 
do,  that  language  had  arrived  at  that  stage  in  the 
classic  times  of  Greece  and  Borne.  It  was  no  more 
to  be  expected  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Eomans  that 
they  should  be  able  to  construct  a  perfect  speech - 
mechanism,  than  that  they  should  have  been  able 
to  construct  the  steam-engines,  the  railroads,  or  the 
thousand  other  mechanical  contrivances  which  the 
advance  of  scientific  knowledge  and  a  wider  experi- 
ence have  enabled  modern  times  to  do. 

Unquestionably,  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
were  far  more  complete  as  instruments  of  ideal 
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expression  than  the  dialects  of  the  rude  nations 
around  them,  or  than  those  of  the  scarcely  less 
barbarous  nations  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
That  the  comparatively  few  who  could  pretend  to 
an  acquaintance  with  these  tongues,  after  they  had 
ceased  to  be  living  languages,  should  have  despised 
all  else,  and  have  far  over-estimated  the  perfections 
of  the  Greek  and  [Latin,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  that,  in  their  idolatrous 
admiration  of  classic  achievement,  they  should 
have  conceived  no  higher  ideal  of  possible  achieve- 
ment ;  should  have  conceived,  apparently,  that  no 
hope  remained  for  humanity  but  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  brilliant  exemplars,  and  to  abide, 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  lingual  decadence,  by 
the  precedents  which  their  matchless  predecessors 
of  Greece  and  Rome  had  established.  In  the 
adaptation  of  the  material  of  speech,  future  experi- 
ence was  to  go,  with  the  learned,  for  nothing,  and 
future  ages  not  to  criticize,  but  to  accept  the  law. 
It  is  on  such  assumptions  as  these,  which  no  mind, 
not  dead  to  all  reason  which  conflicts  with  its 
foregone  conclusion,  can  receive,  that  modern 
grammar  rests. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,   modelled  as  it  was  largely 
upon  the  Latin,  afforded  some  pretext  for  a  gram- 
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matic  doctrine  of  "  cases,"  of  accord  of  the  verb 
with  its  subject,  and  for  other  classic  survivals. 
Modern  English  has  departed  too  far  from  the 
classic  models  to  leave  any  pretext  for  their  con- 
tinuance, as  such,  in  our  speech ;  they  have,  as  it 
will  be  our  task  hereafter  to  show,  absolutely  no 
applicability,  serve  only  to  misrepresent  it,  and  to 
produce  inextricable  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
students  who  seek  therein  sound  reasons  for 
English  speech-mechanism. 

In  his  youthful  days,  and  indeed  until  quite  late 
in  life,  the  present  writer  had  the  same  respect  that 
most  others  have  for  rules  of  grammar,  believing 
them,  not  merely  to  be  established  by  "  authority," 
but  by  rightful  and  incontrovertible  authority — to 
rest  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  they  profess  to 
systematize.  Not  until  he  undertook  to  instruct 
his  youngest  child  in  the  principles  of  English 
grammar  did  he  begin  to  suspect  the  fact,  which 
then  first  dawned  on  him,  that  the  English  lan- 
guage had  left  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  rules  behind ;  that,  spite  of  the  wondrous 
pertinacity  with  which  the  learned  strove  to  apply 
'some  semblance  of  Latin  rules  to  modern  English, 
there  was  a  radical  inconsistency  between  them  ; 
that  many  of  the  distinctions  which  the  rules 
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assumed  to  exist  were  utterly  fictitious,  and  that 
the  many  purposeless  and  troublesome  variations 
in  modern  speech -forms,  which  otherwise  would 
have  passed  away,  were  maintained  for  no  reason, 
if  not  for  the  sake  of  affording  a  poor  pretext  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  rules.  Finally,  it 
became  evident  to  the  writer  that  the  continuance 
of  such  rules  served  only  to  keep  the  language  in 
a  state  of  self-inconsistency,  and  to  prevent  a  sim- 
plification which  would  render  its  acquirement  far 
easier  and  its  practical  utility  much  greater  than 
at  present. 

With  great  respect  for  "  authority,"  duly  exer- 
cised and  in  its  proper  sphere,  the  present  writer 
was  not,  however,  disposed  to  yield  to  it  the  juris- 
diction it  laid  claim  to  in  the  grammatic  sphere — 
that,  namely,  of  fettering  and  misrepresenting  the 
language ;  to  concede  to  it  the  right  to  supersede 
reason  and  substitute  its  own  rigid  irrationality — 
the  right  to  prescribe  for  the  English  or  any  other 
language  rules  having  no  foundation  in  its  existing 
character,  and  having  no  recommendation  but  the 
fact  that  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  rules 
applicable  to  the  dead  languages  of  Greece  and 
Eome. 

English  grammarians  have  not  lacked  intelli- 
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gence  to  see  that  the  English  people  have  a  way  of 
their  own  of  modifying  their  speech-forms  to  suit 
their  purpose,  and  somewhat  regardless  of  orthodox 
precedent ;  that  their  language  has  a  "  genius  " 
which  has  from  time  to  time  rejected  classic  fetters 
and  refused  to  be  bound  by  them.  They  saw  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  protest  against  accomplished  facts, 
vain  to  hope  that  there  could  be  any  return  to 
classic  fashions  once  abandoned,  and  that  all  that 
was  yet  possible  was  to  stem  the  tide  of  supposed 
degeneracy,  by  discouraging  further  departures 
and  by  enforcing  the  necessity  of  adherence  to  such 
classic  fashions  as  reckless  modern  genius  had  left 
intact.  They  did  not  and  do  not  see,  what  to  this 
writer  soon  became  manifest,  and  which  it  will  be 
his  task  hereafter  to  demonstrate,  that  this  modern 
English  "  genius  "  is  a  good  genius,  a  spirit,  as- 
suredly of  revolt,  but  of  revolt  only  against 
absurdity — against  a  slavish  observance  of  forms 
which,  whatever  their  original  merit,  have  long 
ceased  to  be  appropriate  to  the  needs  or  suited  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  present  age. 

In  their  blind  admiration  of  classic  literature,  it 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  'to  the  par  excellent 
"learned"  persons  (who  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  little  else  than  languages)  to  inquire  into 
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the  nature  of  language  itself.  Whilst  bestowing 
their  labour  lovingly  upon  investigations  into  what 
they  call  the  "  growth "  of  languages,  into  the 
etymologies  and  derivation  of  words,  they  failed 
utterly  to  recognize  in  themselves  or  in  others 
any  duty,  or  any  authority  even,  to  regulate  this 
"  growth,"  to  control  its  wild  tendencies,  or  to 
bring  it  into  such  order  as  other  "  growths "  are 
trained  into. 

It  is  not  the  fact,  however,  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  word,  that  languages  "grow."  Language  is 
a  tool  merely,  and  may  take  various  shapes,  as 
judgment  or  caprice  dictates ;  but  there  is  simply 
not  the  smallest  analogy  between  the  forms  which 
vegetation  and  those  which  languages  assume. 
The  former  are  the  result  of  purely  spontaneous 
natural  forces  ;  the  latter,  of  man's  intelligence  or 
caprice.  Man  may  control,  but  he  cannot  originate, 
a  growth  ;  languages  he  does  originate  entirely, 
and  controls  with  more  freedom  than  he  can 
control  any  "  growth."  Nature,  in  his  speech- 
organs,  furnishes  to  man's  intelligence  the  material 
of  speech,  just  as  to  the  engineer  it  furnishes  the 
material  for  his  steam-engine;  but  speech-organs 
no  more  grow,  or  can  grow,  into  speech  than  the 
material  which  nature  supplies  can  grow  into 
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a  steam-engine.  Speech  and  steam-engines  are 
equally  tools ;  both  are  structures,  not  of  nature, 
but  of  intelligence.  We  are  impelled  to  lay  stress 
upon  this  by  the  fact  that  the  notion  that  language 
(as  the  product  of  a  superhuman  power)  must  be 
handled  more  reverently  than  other  tools,  deters 
and  has  deterred  thinkers  from  treating  the  subject 
with  the  freedom  indispensable  for  adapting  it,  as  it 
might  and  should  be  adapted,  to  its  purpose. 

Science,  or  the  knowledge  of  general  laws,  is 
arrived  at  but  in  one  way,  i.e.  by  the  deductions 
which  reason  makes  from  experience.  The  larger 
the  experience,  the  greater  the  accumulation  of 
facts  which  reason  can  embrace  and  generalize, 
the  more  trustworthy  will  be  the  inferences,  the 
more  universal  the  laws.  An  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  facts  may  amuse  or  it  may  flatter  the 
humour  or  vanity  of  its  possessor.  The  chief 
value  of  facts,  however,  lies  in  their  subserviency 
to  science  as  means  for  arriving  at  laws.  These 
laws  are  the  soul  of  facts,  and,  but  for  them,  facts 
were  empty  and  frivolous.  Science  is  no  more 
an  end  in  itself,  however,  than  facts  are.  Scientific 
men  are  prone  so  to  regard  science  as  "  learned  " 
men  are  to  regard  mere  facts.  The  welfare  of 
humanity  is  the  soul  of  science  as  of  facts. 
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Facts  are  fruitful  only  in  so  far  as  they  prepare 
the  way  of  science,  and  science  itself  is  barren 
except  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  ennoble  life. 

For  direct  ideal  representation  we  need  as  many 
distinguishable  sounds  or  sound-combinations  as 
there  are  distinguishable  ideas  or  combinations  of 
them  to  be  represented.  These  we  call  "words," 
or  "  audible  symbols."  The  visible  symbols,  not  of 
ideas,  but  of  sounds,  called  "letters,"  need  to  be 
comparatively  few.  If,  however,  they  are  effectually 
to  represent  "  words  "  (sounds),  they  must  be  equal 
in  number  to  the  elementary  sounds  which  enter 
into  the  language  to  be  represented.  Voice-physio- 
logy reckons  the  sounds  which  enter  into  English 
words  at  nearly  forty ;  the  English  alphabet  has, 
however,  only  twenty-six  letters.  If  each  of  these 
were  the  symbol  of  a  sound  not  symbolized  by  any 
other,*  the  number  is  manifestly  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  to  be  effected.  There  is  no  alternative  but 
to  make  some  of  our  existing  sound- symbols  stand 
for  several  sounds,  at  the  cost  of  no  little  confusion 
and  practical  difficulty ;  but,  when  this  is  aggra- 
vated by  allowing  the  same  letter,  under  varying 


*  C  and  fc  constantly  stand  for  the  same  sounds ;  so  also  s 
and  z.  This  is  not  uncommon,  if  less  frequent,  with  other 
letters. 
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circumstances,  to  represent  three,  four,  or  half 
a  dozen  different  sounds,  and  to  represent,  under 
identical  circumstances,  now  no  sound  at  all,  now 
this  sound,  and  now  the  other, — nothing  better  can 
be  expected  than  the  imbroglio  we  have  in  English 
orthography. 

The  superlative  clumsiness  and  inefficiency  of 
the  English  spelling  machinery  might  lead  one  who 
had  given  no  special  attention  to  the  matter  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  practical  impos- 
sibility of  representing  sounds,  with  precision  and 
certainty,  by  visible  signs.  Those  who  have 
inquired  know  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty 
at  all,  and  that  its  realization  is  only  a  question  of 
paying  a  very  reasonable  price  for  a  comparatively 
great  advantage  ;  that  is,  of  making  up  our  minds 
to  modify  our  spelling  machinery  by  creating  the 
necessary  number  of  letters  and  by  restricting  each 
to  its  legitimate  office  of  representing  one  and  but 
one  sound. 

The  present  generation  would  have  to  learn  to 
use  the  new  alphabet,  and  also  to  guard  against 
the  tendency  to  fall  into  the  old  habits  ;  would 
have,  of  course,  to  make  some  present  sacrifice. 
But  the  reasons  for  making  it  are  such  that  we 
ought  to  be  utterly  ashamed,  in  face  of  them,. 
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to  hesitate  or  to  magnify  the  difficulties  as  we  do. 
It  is  manifestly  as  practicable  to  design  and  learn 
the  use  of  forty  (or,  if  need  were,  a  hundred)  different 
alphabetic  signs,  as— to  go  on,  as  we  do,  making  a 
miserable  shift  with  the  inadequate  number  we 
have ;  easy  to  substitute,  for  the  complicated  forms 
of  our  twenty- six,  the  requisite  number  of  equally 
distinguishable  and  far  simpler  forms ;  and  so  to 
realize  a  true  and  adequate  sound-representation, 
with  its  priceless  advantages,  at  an  ultimate  cost 
far  less  than  that  involved  in  the  realization  of  our 
present  very  gross  misrepresentation  ;  a  misrepre- 
sentation which  makes  the  task  of  learning  to  spell 
English  words,  and  to  pronounce  those  we  see 
spelled,  an  almost  impossible  one — a  task  involving 
so  terrible  a  waste  of  time  and  mental  effort  in  the 
millions  who  have  to  struggle  with  it  more  or  less 
effectually,  that  only  the  stupidity  against  which 
the  gods  vainly  strive  would  desire  to  inflict  it 
longer  on  us  and  on  our  children.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  orthography  in  general,  and 
English  in  particular,  is  a  palpable  fraud,  a  false 
pretence,  an  outrage  on  common  sense,  and  that, 
but  for  the  infatuation  of  those  of  our  leaders  who 
have  more  affection  for  ancient  folly  than  for  modern 
good  sense,  it  must  have  been  reformed  long  ago. 

c 
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We  propose  now  to  introduce,  in  the  form  of 
propositions  as  concise  as  we  can  make  them,  what 
present  themselves  to  our  mind  as  the 

General  Laws  of  Speech, 

as  the  principles  which  lie  at  its  foundation  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  material  it  employs.  They  will 
be,  in  substance,  a  recapitulation  of  what  has  been 
before  presented  argumentatively. 

1.  The  articulate  sounds,  simple  and  compound, 
which  the  voice-organs  are  capable  of  producing 
are  the  most  convenient  of  known  means  for  defi- 
nitely representing    our  ideas   and  for  communi- 
cating them  to  others. 

2.  Such  sounds  are  possible   representatives  of 
ideas  because  they  can  be  used  as  material  symbols 
of  non-material  thoughts,  which,  except   by  such 
symbols,  could  not  pass  beyond  the  mind  which 
produces  them. 

3.  Vocal  sounds  are   a  convenient  medium  of 
communicating  ideas,  also,  because  men  carry  with 
them,  unconscious  of  burden,  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing and   combining  them   in  a  variety  corre- 
sponding with  the  variety  of  possible  ideas,  and  of 
making  any  particular   sound,   by  associating  it 
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with  a  particular  idea,  or  a  particular  series  of 
sounds  by  associating  them  with  a  particular  series 
of  ideas,  the  representative  of  that  idea  or  of  that 
series  of  ideas;  and  because  the  sense  of  hearing 
furnishes  a  means  of  distinguishing  these  sounds 
and  of  arriving  at  the  ideas  through  the  associated 
sound-symbols. 

4.  There  is  absolutely  no  connection  between  any 
idea  and  its  sound-representative  other  than  the 
relation  which  social  convention  introduces  when 
it  associates  the  two  by  appropriating  particular 
sounds  to  particular  ideas. 

5.  It  follows  that  the  appropriation  of  sounds  to 
ideas  is  a  matter  over  which  society  has  unlimited 
jurisdiction,  and  that  it   needs  to  consider  only, 
and  will  be  rightly  influenced  by  no  other  con- 
sideration   than,   its  own  convenience   in   appro- 
priating, or  in  maintaining  or  varying,  the  present 
appropriation  of  sounds  to  ideas. 

6.  The  legitimate  office  and  sphere  of  speech  is 
to  express  thought  as  definitely  as  possible,  and 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  material. 

7.  Ideas    can  only  be    expressed  definitely  by 
appropriating  to  each  distinguishable  idea  a  dis- 
tinguishable symbol. 

8.  The  number  of  single  voice-sounds  possible 
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being  too  small  to  allow  of  a  single  sound  being 
assigned  to  every  idea  which  needs  to  be  repre- 
sented singly,  economy  of  material  and  the  advan- 
tage thence  resulting  require,  in  principle,  that 
every  single  sound  shall  not  only  be  made  the 
symbol  of  some  one  idea,  but  shall  be  the  symbol 
of  one  of  those  which  recur  most  frequently. 

9.  The  same  reasons  demand,  in  principle,  that 
all  possible  words  of  two  syllables  shall  be  next 
utilized  and  be  appropriated  to  the  ideas  next  in 
order  of  frequency,  ere  any  triple  sound  be  appro- 
priated ;  and  that  words  of  four  or  more  syllables, 
if  not  abolished  altogether  as  needless,  be  at  no 
time   admitted  as  words  until   the  inadequacy  of 
single,  double,  and  triple  sounds  is  clearly  manifest. 

10.  Sounds  are  the  primary  symbols,  alphabetic 
signs   but  secondary   symbols,    of  ideas ;   that  is, 
representatives  of  sounds,  and  not  of  ideas,  except 
indirectly:   hence    to   call  the   audible   symbol   a 
"word"  and  the  visible  symbol  by  the  same  name 
is   to  confound    two   things   essentially   different. 
Clearness  of  conception  requires  that,  if  the  first 
be  called  "  word,"  the  other  should  be  called  by 
a  name  indicating  at  least  its  non-identity. 

11.  Sound- symbols,   i.e.  "words,"  can  be  ade- 
quately and  conveniently  represented  only  by  an 
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alphabet  which  recognizes  so  many  letters  as  there 
are  elementary  sounds  to  be  represented,  and 
adopts  as  its  symbols  the  simplest  forms  which  can 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  eye  and  easily 
formed  by  the  hand  or  other  mechanical  means. 

12.  Eules  for  varying  the  sounds  of  "words" 
or  the  forms  of  their  visible  representatives  can 
justify  their  existence  only  in  so  far  as  they,  by 
such  variations,  facilitate  the  expression  of  ideas  ; 
and  any  such  rule  which  effects  that  object  by 
too  great  an  expenditure  of  means  is  bad  to  that 
extent — is  bad  if  and  in  so  far  as  it  produces  an 
equivocal  sense,  and  most  of  all  bad  when  (as  is 
common  with  existing  grammatic  rules)  it  only 
produces  a  variety  in  sound  when  there  is  no 
corresponding  variation  in  the  sense. 


The  first  eleven  of  these  propositions  it  is  not 
needful  here  to  discuss  further.  The  twelfth  is 
aimed  at  what  will  mainly  occupy  us  further  in 
the  present  treatise — the  rules,  namely,  which 
etymology  and  syntax  prescribe  as  necessary  to 
be  observed  by  writers  and  speakers  of  English. 
What  we  shall  have  to  say  in  regard  to  that 
language  will  mostly  have  a  general  application, 
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seeing  that  rules  essentially  similar  are  laid  down 
with  regard  to  most  other  European  tongues. 

Grammarians,  following  classic  example,  begin 
by  dividing  words  into  classes,  each  being  described 
as  a  "part  of  speech."  All  words  are  assumed 
to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these;  not  that  the 
same  word,  however,  always  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  but  that  each,  when  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  phrase  or  of  a  sentence  is,  according  to  the 
function  it  performs,  referable  to  one  or  to  another 
part  of  speech.* 

We  know  that  ideas  cannot  be  woven  indiscrimi- 
nately any  more  than  words  can ;  that  ideas  have 
their  functions,  corresponding  with  those,  as  we 
should  presume,  of  the  symbols.  Unless  ideas  or 
words  are  used  with  reference  to  those  functions, 
stand  in  certain  orderly  relations  to  one  another, 
our  intelligence  cannot  appreciate  them.  What 
that  order  is,  what  those  relations  are,  our  purpose 
needs  that  we  inquire. 

All  our  ideas  are  either  (1)  of  things  regarded  as 
individuals,  as  self-dependent  units;  or  (2)  of 
things  regarded  as  dependent  on  those  units,  i.e. 

*  By  a  "  phrase  "  we  now  and  henceforth  understand  a  de- 
scription ;  by  a  "  sentence,"  an  assertion  by  several  words.  Other 
word-constructions  which  are  neither  descriptions  nor  assertions 
we  call "  expressions." 
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as  their  attributes.  Hence  speech,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  ideas  by  combinations  of  words,  may 
be  characterized  as  "attribution."  It  is  always, 
if  not  attribution  of  qualities  to  individuals  as 
such,  either  attribution  of  actions  or  states  to,  or 
of  relations  as  subsisting  between  or  amongst, 
things  individual. 

In  grammatic  language  the  noun  represents  the 
first  of  these  two  classes — the  ideas  of  things 
distinguishable  as  individuals.  Grammarians,  by 
dividing  the  other  class,  i.e.  attributives,  into  six, 
seven,  or  eight  sub-classes,  assume  that  ideas 
represent,  not  only  individual  things,  but  six, 
seven,  or  eight  classes  of  attributive  things,  each 
having  a  functional  character  distinct  from  that 
of  the  rest.  That  the  nounal  function  is  one  and 
indivisible,  and  that  the  noun  ranks  rightly  as  the 
first  "part  of  speech,"  we  grant ;  but  that  attribu- 
tive words  are  susceptible  of  a  six,  seven,  or  eight- 
fold functional  division  is  what  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit. 

The  characteristic  of  nounhood  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  non-dependent  individuality.  Nouns  alone 
have  the  quality  of  number,  are  always  regarded  as 
units ;  and  whatever  thing  is  regarded  as  a  unit 
or  as  an  aggregation  of  units  is,  ipso  facto,  a  noun. 
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The  idea  of  number  itself  is  that  of  an  attribute  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  qualities  we  call  "  adnounal,"  of 
the  qualities  which  distinguish  individuals  as 
differing  one  from  another.  It  marks  off,  however, 
the  smallest  of  appreciable  differences,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  is  the  most  definite  of  all  qualities,  and 
so  is  fitted  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  pure  science. 
Other  adnounal  qualities  invariably  accompany  all 
actual  and  nearly  all  ideal  individualities ;  but 
this  one  of  number  is  the  only  constant  and 
invariable  companion,  and  it  alone  is  indispensable 
as  a  content  of  the  noun. 

Words,  as  has  been  said,  represent  ideas,  and 
these  are  not  alone  of  things  actual,  i.e.  perceptible 
by  one  or  more  of  the  senses.  We  can  conceive  of 
individuals  which,  to  sense,  have  no  existence,  but 
such  a  thing  is  not  the  less  a  noun  because  its 
individuality  is  ideal  only,  altogether  inappreci- 
able by  any  one  of  the  five  senses.  In  the  word 
"  redness,"  for  instance,  we  have  a  noun,  the  name, 
not  of  any  actual  thing,  but  of  a  mental  abstrac- 
tion— an  idea,  derived  from  perceptions  of  actual 
objects,  making  on  the  mind  the  one  constant  im- 
pression which  "red"  describes.  Sense  knows  of 
no  individual  thing  corresponding  to  "  redness ;  " 
yet  "  redness  "  is  representative  of  an  individual, 
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of  a  thing  apart  and  mentally  distinct  from  other 
things ;  it  stands  for  that  kind  of  thing  which, 
whether  actual  or  but  ideal,  is  equally  a  noun. 

Undoubtedly,  attributive  ideas,  as  the  words 
which  represent  them,  may  be  divided,  and  with 
propriety,  into  several  classes  as  performing  dis- 
tinguishable functions.  Those  which  represent  the 
qualities  we  have  called  "adnounal,"  which  mark 
off  the  differences  as  between  individuals,  will 
constitute  the  first  of  the  attributive  parts  of 
speech.  Grammarians  name  this  class  of  words 
"  adjectives  ;  "  we  prefer  to  call  them  adnouns. 

The  second  of  the  attributive  parts  of  speech 
comprises  the  words  which  describe,  not,  as  ad- 
nouns  do,  the  differences  in  individuals  themselves, 
but  the  differences  in  their  states,  in  their  doings  or 
abstainings,  past,  present,  and  future,  real  or  ideal, 
actual  or  hypothetical.  These  words  we  call  "verbs." 

A  third  class  of  attributive  ideas  are  those  of  the 
space  and  time  and  interdependent  relations  of 
individuals  and  of  their  states  and  actions  to  or 
upon  one  another.  The  words  representative  of 
these  (relations)  may  well  constitute  a  fourth  part 
of  speech.  No  such  class  of  words  is  definitely 
recognized,  and  with  what  result  will  be  seen  as 
we  advance. 
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The  "  adverb  "  of  grammarians  represents  no  one 
class  of  ideas,  and  hence,  in  the  sense  they  attach 
to  the  word,  we  cannot  accept  the  adverb  as  a  part 
of  speech.  The  name  might  well  represent  a  fourth 
class  of  attributive  ideas ;  i.e.  the  qualities  which 
affect,  not  individuals  themselves  (as  adnouns  do), 
but  the  actions  and  states  which  verbs  predicate  of 
individuals.  The  adnoun  is  a  primary  attributive, 
as  predicating  of  or  defining  the  noun  itself;  our 
"  adverb "  would  be  a  secondary  attributive,  as 
defining  the  noun,  not  directly,  but  indirectly 
through  its  state  or  activity — would  be  a  direct 
verb,  but  an  indirect  noun,  attributive. 

We  discover  no  other  class  of  attributive  ideas 
entering  into  thought-arrangements  than  the 
adnounal,  the  verbal,  the  relational,  and  the  ad- 
verbial ;  and  hence  no  other  parts  of  speech  than 
the  four  which  represent  these  and  a  fifth  repre- 
senting the  individual  as  such,  i.e.  the  noun.  To 
one  of  these  five  every  word  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  a  phrase  or  of  a  sentence  may,  as  we 
believe,  be  with  ease  and  with  certainty  referred.* 
With  the  eight  or  nine  classes  of  words  which  our 
grammars  call  "parts  of  speech  "  it  is  quite  impos- 

*  There  are,  as  we  shall  see,  words  which  are  not  parts  of 
speech,  because  they  do  not  enter  into  speech-construction  ;  and 
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sible  to  do  this,  and  hence  it  comes  that  we  see 
grammarians  constantly  at  issue,  and  never  agreed, 
as  to  which  class  a  large  number  of  words  used  in 
particular  instances  belong. 

Mr.  Peile,  in  his  excellent  little  "  Primer  of  Philo- 
logy," *  tells  us  that  "  etymologically  there  is  no 
difference  between  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  con- 
junctions ;  "  that  "  they  are  all,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, cases  of  nouns ; "  and  that  "  there  is  no 
fundamental  distinction  between  them."  Whatever 
they  may  be  "  etymologically,"  we  shall,  as  we 
proceed,  find  that,  between  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions and  a  large  number  of  the  words  classed 
as  "  adverbs,"  there  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  any 
functional  distinction;  moreover,  that  nouns  can 
be  but  in  one  case,  and  that,  when  they  are  in  any 
other  case  than  in  that  called  "the  nominative," 
they  have  ceased  to  be  nouns,  because  they  name 
things  as  attributes  and  not  as  individuals. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  stage  of  our  language,  nouns 
were  inflected  for  "  case,"  much  as  they  had  been 
iri  the  classic  languages,  and  as  they  still  are,  for 


others  that  are  not  so  because,  alone,  they  perform  no  speech- 
function.      The  last  enter  into  speech-construction,  but  only  in 
conjunction  with  another  or  other  words  perform  any  function. 
*  Ch.  vi.  sec.  9.     London:  Macmillan. 
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instance,  in  the  German.  The  inflections  were 
said  to  be  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  and  ablative 
case-forms ;  whilst  the  primal,  uninflected  form 
was  called  "  nominative  case."  Moreover,  like  the 
classic,  the  Anglo-Saxon  nouns  were  each  and  all 
said  to  be  x)f  one  of  three  sexes — were  said  to  be 
masculine  or  feminine  often  quite  irrespective  of 
their  real  sex  or  their  no-sex,  and  neuter  (neither) 
gender,  equally  irrespective  of  their  actual  sex. 
Again,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  thoroughly  classic 
in  their  fashion  of  inflecting  their  adnouns  accord- 
ing as  the  nouns  they  qualified  were  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter,  were  singular  or  plural,  or  were 
in  the  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  or 
ablative  case. 

Our  Norman  conquerors  seem  to  have  had  no 
such  reverence  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  savans  had  for 
classic  forms.  They  were  a  little  more  in  the 
habit  of  relying  upon  themselves,  and  upon  their 
innate  capacity  of  appreciating  the  real  worth  of 
things.  They  had  a  keen  eye  to  the  practical  side 
of  language,  as  of  other  things ;  saw,  probably,  that 
its  purpose  is,  as  Mr.  Peile  puts  it,  that  of  "  mutual 
intelligibility,"  and  were,  as  the  present  writer  is, 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  how  these  cases,  this 
inflection  of  adnouns,  this  indiscriminate  ascription 
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of  gender  to  nouns  without  reference  to  their  real 
gender  or  no-gender,  helped  towards  that  or  any 
good  purpose.  With  their  unprejudiced  vision, 
they  could  not  well  avoid  seeing  that  they  made 
the  language  using  them  a  tool  very  difficult  and 
requiring  great  skill  to  handle  ;  and  hence,  "  when 
coalescing  with  the  English,  they  had,"  as  Mr. 
Peile  expresses  it,  "  no  mind  to  trouble  themselves 
with  learning  the  English  grammar,  and,  finding 
it  the  readiest  way  to  mutual  intelligibility,  they 
broke  down  the  English  inflections."  * 

They  did  well ;  they  needed  not,  and  hence 
were  too  practical  to  attempt,  to  argue  the  matter 
with  pedants  who  saw  and  could  see  only  wisdom 
and  propriety  in  these  follies  and  absurdities  :  they 
simply  ignored  them,  and  in  so  doing,  they  rescued 
our  language  from  its  greatest  reproach  ;  conferred 
on  their  new  country,  whilst  effecting  their  own 
immediate  purpose,  a  blessing  which  has  never  yet 
been  appreciated  at  its  true  worth,  only  because 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  sit  at  the  feet  and  do 
the  bidding  of  "learned"  commentators,  mere 
devotees  of  classicism  ;  and,  whilst  opening  our 
mouths  in  wonder  at  Greek  and  Eoman  glories, 

*  "  Primer  of  Philology,"  p.  25.  The  rest  of  our  quotations 
from  Mr.  Peile  are  from  this  little  work  of  his. 
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have  habitually  and  resolutely  shut  our  eyes 
against  reason  and  the  plain  facts  in  regard  to 
our  language.  The  fact  that  English  is,  of  all 
languages  ever  fashioned  on  Greek  and  Eoman 
models,  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  natural,  we 
owe  to  our  Norman  friends  who  revolutionized  it. 
The  only  circumstance  to  be  regretted  is  that  they 
did  not  thoroughly  carry  out  the  breaking  down  of 
all  noun  and  adnoun  and  some  of  our  verbal 
inflections.  Classicism  held  and  still  holds  the 
field  on  various  inflectional  points.  It  will  be  the 
main  aim  of  what  follows  to  show  that  this  is 
a  misfortune  for  our  language,  and  that  little  else 
was  needed  but  that  Normanism  should  have  been 
victorious  along  the  whole  line  to  have  rendered 
our  language  in  its  forms  a  pattern  of  simplicity 
and  efficiency,  instead  of  being,  what  it  is,  a  con- 
glomerate of  inconsistent  parts,  and,  what  every 
much-inflected  speech  must  be,  a  more  or  less 
clumsy  and  inefficient  tool. 


Whether  or  not  "reading  and  writing  come  by 
nature,"  it  is  certain  that  grammar  does  not. 
Schoolmasters  testify  that  of  all  subjects  it  is  the 
one  generally  most  unattractive  to  children ;  that 
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it  cannot  be  taught  other  than  parrot-wise,  and 
can  easiest  of  anything  be  forgotten.  Cobbett 
found  little  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  it  was 
not  natural  even  to  royal  speeches,  to  the  de- 
spatches of  great  generals,  or  to  diplomatic  docu- 
ments. Mr.  Hamblin  Smith  finds  Shakespeare, 
the  translators  of  our  Bible,  and  other  high  literary 
authorities  constantly  out  of  accord  with  rules  of 
grammar ;  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
critically  to  examine  the  productions  of  many  of 
our  great  orators  and  statesmen,  of  our  dignitaries, 
ecclesiastical  or  legal,  will  find  them  coming  into 
not  unfrequent  collision  with  those  rules.  That 
such  should  be  the  case  lies,  not  certainly  in  neces- 
sity nor  in  the  nature  of  language,  but  in  the 
complications  needlessly  introduced  by  those  very 
rules,  which  set  up  and  maintain  fictitious  dis- 
tinctions where  no  differences  exist.  Such  rules 
prescribe,  as  will  be  shown,  crooked  ways  to 
mutual  intelligibility,  and  denounce  the  natural 
tendency  to  take  the  direct  path.  We  here  de- 
liberately purpose  to  take  the  part  of  good  sense 
against  grammar,  and  to  maintain  that  good  sense 
is  not  to  be  condemned  for  non-conformity  to 
senseless  rules,  and  that  the  rules  which,  like  many 
of  those  we  acknowledge  in  grammar,  hinder  more 
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than  they  help  towards  mutual  intelligibility,  are 
the  things  to  be  condemned  and  abolished. 

Mr.  Peile  devotes  to  "  the  parts  of  speech " 
a  short  chapter  from  which  we  find  it  convenient 
here  to  borrow  briefly  their  history.  We  owe  them, 
it  is  said,  to  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria.  With  little 
or  no  aid  from  grammatic  rules,  Greece  attained  to 
the  apex  of  its  philosophic,  its  literary,  and  its 
political  glory.  Only  in  the  days  of  its  decadence 
did  its  literary  artists  begin  seriously  to  construct 
grammatic  stays  for  its  language,  or  even  to 
classify  its  words  into  "parts  of  speech."  "The 
rules  of  Greek  grammar,"  says  Mr.  Peile,  "  were 
deduced  by  Alexandrian  grammarians  from  the 
writings  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Greek 
literature.  But  Sophocles  and  Thucydides  did  not 
write  by  those  rules,  for  the  good  reason  that  no 
rules  then  existed;  they  made  the  matter  out  of 
which  the  rules  were  made.  They  wrote,  we  may 
say,  tentatively ;  they  felt  the  unbounded  wealth  of 
their  language,  and  they  threw  out  bold  forms  of 
expression,  some  of  which  survived  in  common  use 
and  some  did  not.  Unless  we  see  this  we  cannot 
really  understand  their  style.  Thucydides  was  not 
consciously  writing  bad  grammar  when  he  wrote  his 
amazing  anacolutha,  of  which  a  good  specimen  was 
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once  constructed  at  Cambridge,  as  follows : — 'An 
awkward  thing  to  drive  is  pigs  many  by  one  man 
very.'  He  was  letting  his  growing  thought  frame 
his  language,  confident  that  the  reader  would  be 
guided  through  the  puzzle  by  his  comprehension  of 
the  sense.  No  doubt  literature  will  limit  varia- 
tions ;  when  ninety-nine  use  in  writing  the  same 
constructions,  the  hundredth  will  not  vary  much, 
unless  he  wishes  to  be  thought  either  uneducated 
or  affected.  General  principles  will  become  stereo- 
typed, but  enough  will  always  be  left  to  individual 
freedom  of  style,  still  more  to  the  essential  freedom 
of  language  as  a  whole,  which  can  never  be  utterly 
bound  by  rule.  All  language  is  free  within  the 
limits  of  intelligibility."  * 

"  To  us,"  says  Mr.  Peile,  "  the  substantive, 
adjective,  pronoun,  verb,  adverb,  preposition,  con- 
junction, interjection,  seem  so  inseparably  bound 
up  with  grammar,  that  we  cannot  at  first  conceive 
a  time  when  they  were  not  recognized.  Now,  we 
see  that  they  are  not  necessary  at  all ;  they  do  not 
occur  in  all  languages.  .  .  .  All  grammarians  have 
not  recognized  them  all;  in  fact,  the  earliest  gram- 
marians distinguished  just  so  many  parts  as  struck 
them,  and  the  rest  were  added  afterwards."  f 

*  Ch.  viii.  sec.  2.  t  Ch.  vi.  sec.  11. 

D 
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"  At  Alexandria,  also,"  continues  our  author, 
"Aristarchus  distinguished  prepositions  as  a  class 
distinct  from  sundesmoi  (conjunctions),  and  pro- 
bably also  participles.  These  were  the  great  bug- 
bears to  our  grammatic  forefathers.  What  were 
these  creatures,  with  cases  like  nouns,  yet  followed 
in  a  sentence  by  other  nouns,  just  like  verbs ;  which 
also,  like  verbs,  denoted  a  difference  of  time  ?  No 
answer  could  be  agreed  upon ;  and  a  new  part  of 
speech  arose,  '  the  metoche  ' — that  which  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  noun  and  also  of  the  nature 
of  the  verb ;  and  of  this  term  participium  is  not  a 
very  obvious  rendering.  From  Alexandria  in  due 
course  Dionysius  Thrax  took  his  eight  parts  of 
speech  to  Rome,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has 
survived  the  mystic  number  eight.  No  grammarian 
could  be  forgiven  who  diminished  the  number, 
though  he  might  alter  the  claimants  to  a  place  in 
the  august  assembly.  And  you  will  see  that  two 
have  been  changed.  The  '  metoche  '  was  adjudged 
to  belong  to  the  verb.  Then  the  'arthron'  was 
not  wanted  out  of  Greece — the  Eomans  had  no 
article.  So  two  places  were  empty.  One  was 
filled  by  subdivision  of  the  noun  into  the  sub- 
stantive and  the  adjective  .  .  .  and  a  new  part 
was  added  at  the  end  —  the  'interjection'  —  to 
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which  the  wiser  Greeks  had  not  allowed  a  place. 
Such  is  the  history  of  our  eight  parts  of  speech."  * 

The  history  is  what,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  have  been  anticipated,  one  of  floundering 
and  blundering,  of  falling  out  of  one  false  assump- 
tion into  another  as  far  removed  from  the  truth. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Alexandrine  school, 
had  it  continued  to  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  state 
of  imbecile  self-admiration,  would  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  octagonal  classification  of  its  first 
grammarians,  or  that  it  would  not  have  paid  more 
respect  to  its  own  reasoning  powers  than  the 
Eomans  or  we  seem  to  have  done  to  ours  in  accept- 
ing it  without  question,  and  in  adhering  to  it  with 
superstitious  adulation. 

It  ought  not  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
present  age  to  discover  a  thing  so  obvious  as  that 
all  words  are  not  parts  of  speech,  and  that,  in  the 
"  august  assembly  "of  possible  parts  of  speech,  there 
are  not  so  many  as  eight  places  to  be  filled,  eight 
real  functions  to  be  performed.  English  good 
sense  has,  within  the  last  half-century,  practically 
abolished  the  article  as  a  part  of  speech;  the 
pronoun  is  going ;  and,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
there  are  two  others  that  have  quite  as  little  claim 

*  Ch.  vi.  sec.  14. 
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to  rank  with  nouns,  adnouns,  and  verbs  as  the 
article,  the  pronoun,  or  the  "metoche." 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  our  subject  will  now 
be  treated  under  headings  corresponding  to  some 
extent  with  the  recognized  parts  of  speech.  The 
"  article,"  however,  will  be  disposed  of  under  the 
heading  "Noun,"  and  the  "preposition"  under 
that  of  "  Conjunction." 

The  present  writer  has  no  new  rules,  no  pet 
system  of  his  own,  to  take  the  place  of  that  in  use. 
Painful  experience  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
enormous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  acquiring  the 
free  and  "  proper  "  use  of  our  own  language,  and  a 
knowledge  of  those  of  our  neighbours,  were  of  our 
own  making ;  inquiry  confirmed  this  impression, 
and  at  last  established  in  his  mind  the  conviction 
that  little  else  was  needed  than  to  continue  the 
process  which  in  England  has  successfully  removed 
a  large  portion  of  them  ;  that,  with  this  completed, 
the  right  use  of  our  native  language  would  become 
an  acquisition  as  easy  as  at  present  it  is  difficult, 
whilst  other  languages,  after  like  treatment,  might 
be  learned  with  a  facility  which  would  largely 
reduce  the  cost  of  establishing  mutual  intelligi- 
bility between  those  whose  ideas  are  symbolized  by 
differing  sounds. 


NOUN. 

GRAMMARS  usually  define  the  part  of  speech  they 
call  "  noun  "  by  saying  that  it  is  "  the  name  of  a 
thing"  or  of  "anything."  Now,  every  word  is 
"the  name  of  a  thing;"  that  is  to  say,  is  the 
sound  whereby  is  called  to  mind  a  particular  thing 
— real  or  ideal,  perceived  or  conceived — with  which 
that  sound  is  associated.  But  every  word  is  not 
even  a  "  part  of  speech,"  i.e.  does  not  exercise  a 
function  or  perform  a  part  in  building  up  a  speech - 
construction.  Still  less  is  the  name  of  any  and 
every  thing  a  noun.  Nouns  do  not  name  things 
in  general  (anything),  but  the  class  of  things  we 
regard  as  individuals,  things  non-attributive,  as 
opposed  to  those  "things"  which  other  parts  of 
speech  attribute  to  individuals ;  and  it  is  in  virtue 
of  its  function  in  naming  this  class  of  things  that 
the  noun  is  a  "  part  of  speech." 

The    word    singing,    for    instance,    we    should 
call  "the  name  of  a  thing,"  that  is,  of  an  action 
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performed  by  some  individual ;  but  that  one  word 
may,  according  as  it  is  used  in  a  speech-construc- 
tion, be  any  one  of  at  least  four  parts  of  speech. 
In  "her  singing  is  artistic,"  we  call  it  a  noun;  in 
"  the  bird  is  singing,"  it  is  an  adverb  ;  in  "  it  is  a 
singing  bird,"  it  is  an  adnoun ;  whilst  in  "it  is 
singing  a  song,"  it  is  what  we  call  a  conjunction  or 
relating  word. 

It  will  follow  that  we  do  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Morell  in  his  definition  of  the  noun  as  "  the  name 
of  anything  ;  "  nor  with  Mr.  Mason  in  his,  as  "  the 
name  of  anything  we  speak  about."  These  embrace 
not  nouns  merely,  but  all  words,  whether  parts  of 
speech  or  not,  and  whatever  part  of  speech  they 
may  be. 

We  have  already  said,  and  we  shall  when  we 
come  to  the  heading  "  Adverbs "  see  that  Dr. 
Morell  agrees  with  us,  that  all  our  ideas  are  of 
things  individual  and  of  things  (qualities,  actions, 
states,  or  relations)  which  we  attribute  to  them.  We 
have  also  said  that  the  noun  is  the  name  of  the 
individual  (person  or  thing)  which  a  "  phrase " 
describes  or  which  a  sentence  asserts.  It  is  not 
"the  name  of  anything,"  but  of  that  thing  to 
which  the  other  word  or  words  of  a  phrase  or  a 
sentence  attribute — name  of  the  non-dependent 
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thing  upon  which  all  other  things  are  dependent. 
The  noun  is  the  universal  CONTAINER — the  thing 
which  contains  the  other  things,  i.e.  the  attributes, 
named  by  the  other  parts  of  speech.  The  qualities 
which  adnouns  name,  the  actions  and  states  which 
verbs  name,  and  the  relations  which  conjunctions 
name,  are  all  CONTENTS  of  the  noun — qualities, 
actions,  states,  and  relations  of  nouns — and  incon- 
ceivable except  as  such.* 

We  have  Mr.  Peile's  authority  for  the  fact  that 
"  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  cases  of  nouns ;  "  that 
"  they  have  sprung  out  of  the  same  material  and 
been  developed  as  use  required."  We  are  inclined 
to  accept  this  idea ;  to  think  that  the  noun,  in  its 
inception,  goes  before,  not  only  adverbs,  preposi- 
tions, and  conjunctions,  but  that  it  is  the  original 
of  all  other  parts  of  speech ;  is,  in  speech-physio- 
logy, the  cell  or  corpuscle  whence,  by  differentiation, 
all  other  parts  of  speech  have  arisen  :  that  the  idea 
of  a  "  container  "  precedes  the  idea  of  the  adnounal 
contents  which  distinguish  individuals,  and  of  the 

*  The  "  contents  "  which  adverbs  (indirectly,  i.e.  through  the 
verb)  introduce  into  the  noun  are  adverbial  qualities,  such,  namely, 
as  influence  actions  and  states.  Adnounal  qualities  affect  the 
noun's  individuality  directly  or  through  another  adnounal  quality, 
but  not  through  states  or  actions. 
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verbal  contents  which  distinguish  their  actions  and 
states,  as  well  as  of  those  contents  which  qualify 
actions  and  states,  or  those  which  indicate  the 
relations  of  individuals,  actions,  and  states  to  each 
other. 

We  are  not  aware  of  anything  in  speech-con- 
struction which  makes  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
distinguish  "proper,"  "common,"  "collective," 
"abstract,"  or  "concrete"  nouns  from  others  or 
from  each  other. 

Declension 

is  the  name  for  certain  changes  of  form  which 
nouns  undergo  to  adapt  them  to  varied  purposes. 
Why  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  verb-forms 
should  be  called  by  a  different  name  (conjugation) 
we  have  discovered  no  good  reason. 

Nouns  (including  pronouns)  are  said  to  vary  for 
number,  for  gender,  and  for  case.  The  meaning 
and  object  of  these  variations  we  propose  to  con- 
sider separately ;  and  first,  the 

Number  of  Nouns. 

Noun-words  representing  a  single  individual  are 
said  to  be  of  the  singular  number;  those  which 
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represent  more  than  one  are  said  to  be  plural. 
Not  that  singular  and  plural  are  the  only  num- 
bers ;  for  we  know  that  the  plural  numbers  are 
almost  infinite ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  convenient 
to  distinguish  the  nouns  which  represent  single 
individuals  from  those  which  represent  two  or 
more,  and  this  one  thing  can  readily  be  done 
by  varying  the  singular  form  consistently  in  one 
way.  In  English  our  general  rule  is  to  add  to 
the  singular  noun  the  hissing  sound  which  the 
letter  s  represents.  If  the  singular  noun,  however, 
ends  with  a  hissing  sound,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a 
syllable,  represented  by  es.  So  far,  the  contrivance 
is  clumsy.  If  the  final  hiss  is  to  be  the  sign  of 
the  plural,  our  notion  is  that  no  singular  noun 
should  end  with  the  hissing  sound.  With  any 
other  the  plural  sign  s  coalesces,  and  so  does  not 
increase  the  number  of  the  syllables. 

Exceptions  are  said  "to  prove  the  rule,"  and 
therefore  it  seems  necessary  to  have  exceptions 
to  the  rule  for  pluralizing  nouns.  Thus,  ox  is 
pluralized  by  en,  child  by  ren ;  whilst  brother, 
man,  tooth,  mouse,  Joot,  goose,  are  pluralized  by 
inflections  quite  different  in  character — brother  by 
a  change  of  the  root-vowel,  and  the  suffix  ren; 
the  others  by  a  change  of  the  root- vowel  alone. 
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Etymology  gives  interesting  and  often  rather 
abstruse  accounts  of  the  origin  of  these  and  other 
exceptions;  and  those  who  have  laboriously 
informed  themselves  of  such  matters  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  they  are  as  important  as  they  are 
curious — important  even  because  they  are  curious. 
If  curiosity  be  given  us  only  that  it  may  be  tickled, 
these  matters,  which  lead  to  nothing  beyond  the 
gratification  of  curiosity,  may  be,  so  far,  important  ; 
but  that  these  exceptions,  which,  as  all  exceptions 
do,  prove  the  rule  to  be  false  or  incomplete,  should 
be  maintained  because  they  are  "  curious,"  and  in 
spite  of  their  obstructiveness,  is  a  proposition  we 
protest  against.  To  perpetuate  them  is  to  defy 
reason  and  good  sense,  to  waste  the  mental  energy 
necessary  to  impress  them  and  keep  them  im- 
pressed on  the  memory,  and  also  to  waste  speech- 
material  which  might  be  applied  to  a  useful  instead 
of  to  the  curious  but  utterly  useless  purpose  it  is 
applied  to. 

The  suffix  s,  then,  might  well  distinguish  the 
plural  from  the  forms  which  are  singular.  To 
distinguish  all  the  plural  forms  from  one  another 
would  require  as  many  variations  as  there  are 
plural  numbers.  The  Greeks,  by  an  inflection, 
distinguished  dual  nouns  from  other  plurals,  and 
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might,  if  there  had  been  adequate  grounds,  have 
distinguished,  in  the  same  way,  trinals,  quaternals, 
etc.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  dual  inflection  was 
not  adopted  by  other  nations  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  distinction  was  not  worth  its  cost.  We  are 
content  to  distinguish  by  the  inflectional  method 
only  general,  that  is,  utterly  indefinite,  plurality ; 
and  when  we  need  to  indicate  a  definite  plurality, 
we  employ  the  adnounal  method,  that  is,  we  use, 
with  the  noun,  either  a  definite  numeral  or  an 
indefinite  one  :  ten  men ;  several  teeth.  The  former 
indicates  the  exact,  the  other  the  approximate, 
amount  of  the  plurality. 

If,  for  instance,  we  speak  of  horses,  the  idea  con- 
veyed is  of  two  or  any  larger  number  of  animals. 
The  inflection  distinctly  enough  indicates  that  we 
are  not  speaking  of  one,  but  of  some  indefinite 
number  more  than  one.  If  we  desire  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  definite  or  an  approximate  number 
of  horses,  we  speak  of  five,  ten,  several,  or  many 
horses,  using  adnouns  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
the  plurality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  inflection ; 
i.e.  use  two  methods,  not  to  indicate  two  things, 
but  one  thing,  the  "  number,"  namely,  of  the 
animals.  The  numeral  tells  us  the  exact  or  the 
approximate  number — the  thing  we  require,  and 
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all  we  require  to  know ;  the  inflection  tells  us  less 
than  we  already  know  by  the  numeral — tells  us 
nothing,  in  fact,  or,  if  anything,  then  only  that 
which  is  untrue,  namely,  that  we  are  speaking,  not 
of  a  definite  or  approximate  number,  but  of  an 
utterly  indefinite  number  of  horses.  The  inflection 
under  such  circumstances  is,  at  best,  mere  tauto- 
logy, telling  us  less  definitely  what  has  already 
been  told  us  more  definitely. 

In  the  nouns  deer,  sheep,  and  swine,  we  have 
exceptions  which  illustrate  the  needlessness  of 
pluralizing  by  inflection  nouns  already  pluralized 
by  a  numeral.  We  say  (because  in  these  particular 
instances  grammar,  or  the  habitudes  on  which  its 
rules  are  founded,  allow  us),  one  deer,  one  sheep, 
two  deer,  three  sheep, — do  what  good  sense  teaches ; 
but,  if  we  speak  of  horses,  we  must  observe  the 
general  rule,  which  good  sense  condemns,  and 
say,  one  horse,  ten  horses.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
ten  horse  would  convey,  as  ten  sheep  does,  the  idea 
of  that  number  of  animals  as  completely  as  ten 
horses  or  ten  sheeps.  The  sound  of  ten  cow,  six 
child,  or  seven  ox  offends  our  ears,  but  not  ten 
sheep,  six  deer,  seven  swine.  The  cases  are,  how- 
ever, parallel,  and,  if  our  ears  reasoned,  there 
would  be  no  offence  in  one  more  than  in  the  other. 
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The  ear  is  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the  slave  of 
bad  habit,  instead  of  being,  as  it  should  be,  the 
servant  of  consistency  and  good  sense. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that,  in  the  classic 
tongues,  adjectives  changed  their  forms  to  agree 
in  "number"  with  their  nouns,  and  that,  since 
the  Norman  speech-revolution,  English  adnouns 
have  not  this  habit.*  Absurd  as  this  was,  it  is 
fairly  matched,  if  not  outdone,  by  the  English 
fashion  of  pluralizing  its  nouns  to  agree  with  their 
adnouns  when  these  last  happen  to  be  numerals. 
If  we  speak  of  high  style  or  low  styles,  old  fashion 
or  new  fashions,  for  instance,  our  adnouns  are  un- 
varied, whilst,  if  we  speak  of  two  styles  or  several 
fashions,  we  seem  to  pluralize  the  nouns  for  no 
conceivable  reason  except  that  the  adnouns  are 
plural.  We  are  content,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
have  classicism  standing  on  its  head  rather  than 
to  dispense  with  it.  One  practical  result  of  this 
strange  grammatic  rule  of  ours  is  that,  when 
using  a  singular  and  a  plural  numeral,  each  having 
reference  to  the  same  noun,  we  must,  to  be  quite 
correct,  repeat  the  noun  first  in  the  singular  and 
then  in  the  plural  form.  Thus :  "  He  did  it  on 

*  There   are,  so   far  as   we  know,  but  two  exceptions :    the 
adnouns  tins  and  that  become  these  and  those  before  plural  nouns. 
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one  or  two  occasions  "  is  slip-slop  English,  shirks 
observance  of  the  rule,  which  in  other  parallel 
cases  is  held  binding — that  the  plural  noun  shall 
follow  ("  agree  with ")  the  plural  numeral,  and 
the  singular  the  singular.  We  can,  and  lawyers 
— less  fearful  of  being  prolix  than  anxious  to  be 
grammatically  correct — do,  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
going  round  the  corner  thus,  and  saying,  "  He  did 
it  on  one  occasion  or  on  two  occasions."  Good 
sense  would  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  straight 
to  the  point ;  i.e.  by  ignoring  the  foolish  rule,  and 
saying,  "He  did  it  on  one  or  two  occasion,"  thus 
removing  the  pretext  for  idle  repetitions. 

When  the  singular  form  of  a  noun  is  used 
without  an  adnoun  of  plurality,  the  natural  infer- 
ence is  that  the  person  using  it  refers  to  one 
thing.  It  seems  needless,  for  instance,  to  explain 
by  an  adnoun,  when  I  use  the  word  cow  that  I  am 
speaking  of  one  animal.  Latin  precedent  does  not 
require  the  addition  of  the  numeral  one,  nor  of  the 
article  a  to  the  singular  noun  when  the  reference 
is  but  to  one  person  or  one  thing.  We  have  elabo- 
rate explanations  of  the  distinction  proper  to  be 
made  in  English  between  one,  the  number,  and  a, 
the  article,  but  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  too  nice  for  us  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
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it.  To  us  the  "  indefinite  article"  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  number  one  in  a  very  thin  dis- 
guise, thrusting  itself  in  constantly  where,  if  it  is 
not  mischievous,  it  is  at  least  useless.  The  Romans 
could  find  no  use  for  it.  We  talk  of  a  hundred,  a 
thousand,  or  a  million  men,  to  which  grammarians  do 
not  object ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  many  men,  they 
denounce  it  as  erroneous  and  vulgar.  We  fail  to 
see  the  use  of  a  in  either  case,  and  see  the  objec- 
tion to  it,  in  this,  namely,  that  it  suggests  that 
hundred,  for  instance,  is  one,  and  that  it  is  needful 
to  add  a  (really  the  numeral  one)  to  hundred  to 
inform  us  that  hundred  does  not  imply  several 
hundreds.  The  French  find  no  need  for  it  in 
such  cases.  They  say  mil  cent  trois,  for  instance ; 
using  but  three  words  and  the  same  number  of 
syllables  to  express  what  we,  to  do  not  one  whit 
more  effectively,  require  six  words  and  eight 
syllables  —  thus :  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
three. 

To  emphasize  the  oneness  of  a  singular  noun  a 
or  one  is  justifiable ;  in  other  cases  it  is  needless, 
and  worse. 

If,  as  we  say,  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
a  and  the  numeral  one  in  their  purport,  there  is 
no  reasonable  pretext  for  calling  a  an  "article" 
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whilst  one  is  called  "  adjective."  Both  "  articles  " 
are  invariably  used  with  nouns  to  define  them, 
and,  in  function,  differ  in  no  conceivable  respect 
from  the  adnoun.  To  make  of  the  two  little  words, 
a  and  the,  a  separate  "part  of  speech,"  is  in  prin- 
ciple no  less  absurd  than  to  take  any  other  two 
adjectives  at  random  and  call  them  by  a  name 
which  implies  that,  as  parts  of  speech,  they  are 
different  from  their  fellow-adjectives. 

Gender  of  Nouns. 

Sex  is  a  natural  distinction  of  human  creatures, 
of  most  other  animals,  and  of  plants.  Grammar,  in 
respect  of  this  matter,  however,  soars  above  and 
beyond  nature.  Male  and  female  it  translates  into 
the  much  finer  words,  "masculine"  and  "femi- 
nine," and  sex  into  "  gender."  Experience  knows 
of  no  gender  but  the  male  and  the  female ;  gram- 
mar, however,  recognizes  a  third,  which  it  calls 
"  neuter  "  gender — a  sex  which  is  neither  male  nor 
female.  English  grammar,  at  least,  does  this ;  and 
a  modern  grammarian  of  talent  seems  inclined  to 
revive  and  perpetuate  a  fourth  gender. 

"  Sex,"  says  Mr.  Hamblin  Smith,*  "  is  a  dis- 

*  "  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition."    Riving, 
tons :  Oxford,1876. 
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tinction  of  animals  ;  gender  a  distinction  of  words, 
in  which  sex  or  the  absence  of  any  distinction  of 
sex  is  ascribed  to  persons  and  things.  Nouns,  in 
English,  are  said  to  be  in  respect  of  gender, 
masculine  when  they  are  the  names  of  males, 
feminine  when  they  are  the  names  of  females, 
neuter  when  names  to  which  neither  sex  is 
ascribed,  and  common  when  the  sex  may  be  either 
male  or  female." 

Why  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should  have  taken 
the  strange  fancy  to  divide  their  nouns  according 
to  imaginary  sexes,  and  without  reference  to  their 
real  sex  or  their  non- sexuality,  it  were  idle  to  in- 
quire. Such  a  division  is  not  a  representation  but 
a  misrepresentation  of  ideas,  and  no  reason  can 
justify  it  or  modern  imitations  of  it.  The  classic 
practice  of  changing  the  forms  of  their  adnouns 
to  correspond  with  the  gender  of  their  nouns 
was  no  more  of  a  reality  or  a  necessity  than  the 
arbitrary  assignment  of  an  imaginary  sexuality 
to  the  nouns  ;  but,  as  they  chose  to  do  this  absurd 
thing,  the  gender  of  the  noun  thereby  became  to 
them,  so  far,  important.  Gender  has  no  such 
fictitious  importance  in  English,  since  English 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  need 
to  vary  adnouns  because  of  any  real  or  imaginary 
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difference  in  the  sex  of  their  nouns  ;  demonstrated 
that,  whether  the  noun  to  which  an  adnoun  refers 
be  male,  female,  or  neither,  the  quality  which 
the  adnoun  names  remains  unaffected.  We 
English  take  the  part  of  common  sense  in  recog- 
nizing sexuality  only  where  and  as  it  exists,  and 
hence  our  nouns  can  be  said  to  be  feminine  only 
when  they  really  represent  a  female,  and  masculine 
only  when  they  really  represent  a  male.  To  say 
that  a  word  which  represents  neither  is  "neuter 
gender  "  is  an  abuse  of  words  ;  and  it  is  equally  an 
abuse  and  a  misrepresentation  to  say  that  a  word 
which  stands  for  a  thing  of  uncertain  sex  is  of  the 
"  common  gender." 

The  French  language  rightly  recognizes  but  two 
genders,  masculine  and  feminine,  but,  foolishly 
enough,  it  assigns  to  every  noun  one  or  other  of 
these,  usually  irrespective  of  the  real  sex  or  no-sex 
of  the  thing  represented ;  thus  creating  for  all  who 
learn  the  language  the  terrible  and  absurd  necessity 
of  committing  to  memory  these  artificial  dis- 
tinctions. The  Germans  divide  all  their  nouns 
into  masculines,  feminines,  and  neuters ;  and  in 
most  cases  quite  regardless  of  the  actual  sex  or  no- 
sex.  Indeed,  they  go  so  far  as  to  call,  for  instance, 
a  child  (kind)  a  little  man  (mdnnlein  or  manncheri), 
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a  woman  (weib,  weibsbild,  frauenzimmer),  "  neuter 
gender,"  and  a  man  (mannsperson),  "  feminine 
gender." 

For  plants,  for  birds,  and  for  the  lowest  animals 
we  have  generally  but  one  name,  that  of  the  species. 
If  we  desire  to  speak  of  one  of  these  and  to  mark 
its  sex,  we  can  only  do  so  by  prefixing  an  adnoun 
and  describing  it,  for  instance,  as  a  male  oak,  a  hen 
sparrow,  or  a  she  cat.  We  may  feminize  lion  or 
tiger  by  an  inflection,  but  we  can  unequivocally 
describe  the  male  animal  only  as  a  male  lion  or 
male  tiger. 

Again,  we  have  words  applicable  to  persons 
occupying  various  positions,  characters,  or  ranks 
in  life,  or  standing  in  certain  relations  to  others  or 
to  one  another,  and  these  vary  according  as  the 
person  is  a  male  or  a  female;  whilst  for  such 
a  person,  without  reference  to  his  or  her  sex,  we 
have  no  name.  Our  rules  for  indicating  gender 
are  far  worse  than  those  for  indicating  number ; 
they  are  a  fantastic  conglomeration  of  exceptions, 
quite  unworthy  of  the  name  of  rules. 

For  a  few  of  the  domestic  animals,  as  horses, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  swine,  we  have  three  names — one 
indicating  the  species  merely,  the  second  a  male, 
and  the  third  a  female  of  the  species.  Our  inti- 
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mate  association  with  these  animals,  and  the 
frequent  references  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make 
to  them,  now  as  of  one,  now  as  of  the  other  sex, 
and  now  to  them  without  regard  to  their  sex,  make 
these  three  names  convenient  in  use.  It  would  be 
useful  to  have  corresponding  names  for  all  animals; 
though  of  less  importance  as  regards  those  with 
which  we  are  less  familiarly  concerned.  But  it  is 
in  principle  bad  and  inconvenient  that  we  should 
have,  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  swine,  three  names  bearing  no  resemblance 
one  to  another.  If  for  all  animals  we  had  three 
such  names  (for  the  species,  for  the  male  animal, 
and  for  the  female),  the  memory  would  be  intoler- 
ably burdened  by  them.  But  it  would  be  no  more 
so  in  proportion,  nor  more  needlessly  burdened, 
than  it  is  by  the  three  names  for  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  deer,  and  swine.  The  fact  is,  we  manage 
this  matter  without  system  ;  we  in  one  case  effect 
our  purpose  one  way,  in  another  case  in  a  quite 
different  way,  and  our  rules  are  for  the  most  part 
exceptions.  Common  sense  and  convenience  re- 
quire that  we  do  the  same  thing  consistently  in  the 
same  way,  and  that,  in  this  instance,  we  adopt, 
say,  one  name  for  the  species,  and  inflect  it  always 
one  way  for  a  male,  and  always  another  for  the 
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female  animal.  To  learn  these  two  inflections 
would  involve  no  more  trouble  than  to  learn  two 
words ;  yet,  in  these  two  inflections  we  should  have 
a  second  and  third  name  for  every  animal  (and 
even  for  plants)  at  the  same  cost  that  it  involves  to 
learn  that  a  male  ox  is  a  bull,  and  a  female  a  cow  ; 
and  with  this  extra  advantage  that,  in  the  simi- 
larity of  the  names  of  the  male  and  female  to  the 
name  of  the  species,  the  relationship  of  the  things 
to  one  another  would  be  obvious. 

If  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  sex-names 
and  a  specific  name  for  animals  in  general,  it 
is  certainly  not  less,  but  much  more  important 
that  we  should  have  them  for  the  most  familiar  of 
animals — ourselves,  namely.  We  have  man  and 
woman  for  the  male  and  female,  but  no  name  for 
the  human  species.  True,  we  have  the  word 
person,  by  which  we  can  refer  to  a  human  being 
of  either  sex.  But  the  word  is  a  most  equivocal 
one ;  it  has  an  ordinary  and  a  grammatic  sense, 
and  is  not  usually  considered  to  be  applicable  to 
children.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  inap- 
propriate as,  and  even  does  not  pretend  to  be,  a 
specific  name  for  the  human  creature.  Indeed, 
man  and  woman  represent,  not  merely  the  male 
and  female  of  the  species,  but  adults.  Thus,  as 
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matters  stand  with  us,  if  we  desire  to  refer  to  a 
woman  or  to  a  female  child  as  a  human  being 
merely,  we  must  speak  of  her  as  man;  and  it 
is  the  same  if  the  reference  be  to  a  person  whose 
Bex  and  age  are  unknown  to  us, — that  is,  we  must 
call  the  creature  whose  age  or  sex  is  unknown  by  a 
name  which  literally  implies  that  he  or  she  is  an 
adult  and  a  male,  and  must  call  women  and  girls 
men  when  we  speak  of  them  with  men  or  boys 
as  human  beings. 

It  is  not  for  us  here  to  prescribe  in  particular 
instances  the  best  practical  arrangements  of  our 
speech-material,  but  to  point  out  where  present 
arrangements  are  defective  and  improvable.  In 
the  case  of  the  human  creature,  the  Germans  have 
either  felt  more  strongly  than  we  have  the  need  for 
a  name  for  it,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  or  have 
shown  superior  penetration  and  power  of  adapta- 
tion ;  for  they  have,  in  Mensch,  the  word  we  lack ; 
a  most  valuable  one,  much  used,  and  such  a  one 
as  we,  if  we  had  it,  should  find  most  convenient. 

The  plural  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  the 
third  person,  they  and  them,  refer  to  individuals 
as  such  merely,  while  the  singular  forms,  he,  she,  it, 
him  and  her,  refer  to  individuals,  only  as  they  are  of 
the  masculine  or  the  feminine  gender  or  of  the  gender 
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which  is  neither.  If  we  have  spoken  of  a  child  or 
of  an  animal,  custom  and  sheer  necessity  allow  us 
to  refer  back  to  it  by  the  neuter  form,  it,  literally 
implying  that  the  child  or  animal  is  neither  male 
nor  female ;  but,  if  we  need  to  refer  to  an  adult 
person,  custom  does  not  permit  the  use  of  it :  if  we 
know  the  sex,  we  can  use  the  appropriate  pronoun, 
he  or  she;  but  if,  as  frequently  is  the  case,  we  do 
not  know  it,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  adult,  correctly, 
as  "  he  or  she,"  "him  or  her."  We  are  compelled, 
when  referring  by  a  pronoun  to  a  single  (third) 
person,  however  wide  the  sex  or  no-sex  of  the 
individual  may  be  from  the  purpose,  to  refer  by  a 
word  which  implies  one  sex  or  no-sex,  and  we 
cannot,  as  with  they  or  them,  ignore  it.  In  speech, 
as  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  but  in  legislative  and 
legal  documents  especially,  the  necessity  constantly 
arises  of  referring  to  single  individuals  of  unknown 
sex,  or  without  reference  to  his  or  her  sex.  The 
thing,  however,  cannot  be  done  with  either  he,  she,  it, 
him,  or  her;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  attribute 
sex  or  to  use  the  ridiculous  circumlocution  of  "he  or 
she,"  "  him  or  her,"  and,  if  the  reference  happen  to 
be  to  an  individual  who  may  be  or  may  not  be  a  per- 
son, the  case  is  still  worse — the  hypothetic  indi- 
vidual can  only  be  referred  to  correctly  as  "  he,  she. 
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or  it,"  etc.  All  this  might  easily  be  remedied  by 
inventing  a  singular  third  personal  pronoun  having 
reference  to  individuality  alone,  and  no  reference 
to  gender  or  the  want  of  it ;  and  such  a  word  would 
be  fully  as  useful  as  either  he,  she,  or  it.  * 

*  The  sense  of  he,  she,  or  it  is  always  the  individual  before 
named  or  referred  to.  If  the  noun  which  first  names  the  indi- 
vidual indicates  its  own  gender,  the  pronoun,  by  again  indicating 
it,  performs  a  work  of  supererogation ;  and  in  most  cases,  even 
when  the  noun  does  not  indicate  its  own  gender,  the  gender 
is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference.  Even  where  it  is  not  so,  it 
scarcely  seems  to  be  the  legitimate  business  of  the  (third 
personal)  pronoun  to  do  it.  The  function  of  such  a  pronoun  is 
merely  to  rename  something  before  named  and  not  to  add  gender 
or  aught  else  to  the  noan  it  "  stands  for."  In  so  far  as  it  does 
this  it  is  an  adnoun  and  not  a  pronoun. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  best,  most  useful,  and 
unobjectionable  of  pronouns  would  be  one  which  ignored  not  only 
gender  but  also  number  and  person,  and  signified  purely  and 
simply  the  individual  or  individuals  before  named  or  referred  to, 
whether  one  or  many,  collective  or  alternative,  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter,  first,  second,  or  third  person. 

To  illustrate,  we  will  suppose  the  word  et  to  have  that  meaning, 
and  that  with  it  we  wish  to  convey  the  sense  of  this  sentence : 
"  If  you,  or  I,  or  John,  or  Mary,  or  the  carriage,  or  the  horses  are  to 
go  to  the  station,  you,  I,  he,  she,  it,  or  they  must  be  ready  at  six 
o'clock."  If  et  had  the  signification  indicated,  it  would  do  equally 
well  what,  under  actual  conditions,  can  only  be  done  by  six  words. 
Thus,  the  equivalent  of  our  sentence  would  be,  "  If  you,  or  I,  or 
John,  or  Mary,  or  the  carriage,  or  the  horses  are  to  go,  etc.,  et 
must  be  ready." 

Pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  are  original  namers  of 
persons,  i.e.  nouns  pure  and  simple,  whilst  those  of  the  third 
person  are  words  of  reference  to  individuals  aforenamed — re- 
namers,  or  pronouns.  A  word  like  et  would  apparently  serve 
every  purpose  of  referential  naming ;  and  where  I,  we,  thou,  you, 
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Noun  Cases. 

"  The  word  '  case '  (Latin,  casus)  means,"  says 
Mr.  Mason,*  "  a  falling.  The  ancient  Greek  gram- 
marians," says  he,  "took  a  fancy  to  represent  that 
form  of  a  noun  in  which  it  is  used  when  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  sentence  by  an  upright  line,  and  com- 
pared the  other  forms  to  lines  falling  or  sloping  off 
from  this  upright  line  at  different  angles;  hence 
a  collection  of  the  various  forms  which  a  noun 
might  assume  was  called  declension  or  sloping  down 
of  the  noun.  What  we  call  the  nominative  case 
was  called  the  upright  case." 

"  Case,"  continues  our  author,  on  his  own 
account,!  "  may  be  defined  to  be  the  form  in  which 
a  noun  or  pronoun  is  used  in  order  to  show  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  some  other  word  in 
the  sentence.  The  process  of  forming  the  different 
cases  of  a  noun  is  called  inflection."  In  a  note  to 
sec.  66  he  reiterates,  "  Case  is  equivalent  to  form" 
and  argues  that  it  is  therefore  incorrect  to  say  that 
a  noun  is  "  the  nominative  case ;  "  that,  not  the 

need  to  be  repeated,  would  serve  that  purpose  equally  well,  and 
obviate  the  objection  to  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  sound. 
*  "  English  Grammar,"  sec.  62.  f  Sec.  63. 
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noun  itself  but  the  form  it  assumes  to  indicate  its 
relation  to  the  verb  is  the  case.  "  In  English," 
says  Mr.  Mason,*  "  there  are  now  three  cases — the 
nominative  case,  the  possessive  case,  and  the  ob- 
jective case.  In  some  of  the  pronouns  these  three 
cases  are  all  different ;  in  nouns,  the  nominative 
and  objective  cases  are  alike." 

On  the  threshold  we  are  staggered  with  the 
manifest  inconsistency  between  the  definition  of 
the  thing  called  "  case  "  and  the  fact  of  the  things 
called  "  cases."  If,  as  Mr.  Mason  says — and  how 
it  can  be  put  otherwise  we  cannot  see — a  case  be  a 
form  produced  by  inflection,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  inflection  case  or  form  be  "to  show  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  inflected  noun  stands  to  some 
other  word  in  the  sentence,"  the  impropriety  of 
saying  that  nouns  which  are  alike  in  form  are, 
some  in  the  nominative  and  others  in  the  objective 
case,  is  startling.  To  us  it  is  a  manifest  abuse  of 
words,  which  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but 
mental  obfuscation.  The  doctrine  of  English 
cases  is  certainly  not  an  intelligible  explanation 
of  the  facts,  nor  a  true  representation  of  them. 
That  the  facts  are  susceptible  of  such  an  explana- 
tion and  representation  we  hope  to  show,  if  not 

*  Sec.  64. 
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under  the  present  heading,  at  all  events  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  verbs,  transitive  and  intransitive. 

That  an  inflection  may  well  serve  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  fact  that  the  individual  referred  to 
by  the  inflected  noun  stands  in  a  particular  "rela- 
tion to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence,"  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a 
purpose  of  this  sort  was  aimed  at  by  the  Latin 
noun  inflections.  Had  there  been  but  six  different 
relations  in  which  a  noun  could  stand  to  other 
words,  the  six  Latin  cases,  each  pointing  to  one, 
might  have  completely  effected  their  purpose.  We 
may  infer,  however,  that  they  did  not,  when  we  are 
told,  as  Mr.  Mason  tells  us,*  that  "  the  function  of 
a  preposition  was  originally  to  give  greater  definite- 
ness  to  the  somewhat  vague  idea  expressed  by  a 
case-ending." 

The  function  of  a  preposition  is,  as  in  fact  it 
always  was,  to  indicate  that  the  noun  it  precedes 
stands  in  a  particular  relation  to  some  other  word ; 
its  purpose,  identical  with  that  of  the  case-ending. 
Neither  preposition  nor  case -ending  can  definitely 
indicate  more  than  one  such  relation,  and  in  either 
case  the  inevitable  result  of  attempting  to  indicate 
more  is  that  several  are  indicated  vaguely  and 

*  Note  to  sec.  64. 
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none  distinctly.  The  relations  in  question  are 
more  numerous  than  our  prepositions,  and  these 
count  by  the  hundred.  The  inadequacy,  therefore, 
of  three  or  six  inflections  to  do  completely  the 
thing  aimed  at  is  manifest.  Inflections  and 
prepositions  may  work  harmoniously  to  the  same 
end  on  condition  that  each  inflection  and  each 
preposition  confine  itself  to  pointing  out  one 
relation ;  but  when,  as  in  the  Latin,  the  inflection 
points  vaguely  to  sundry  relations,  and  the  pre- 
position has  to  be  called  in  aid  to  define  which 
one,  the  result  is  purchased  too  dearly.  In  such 
a  case  the  work  of  the  inflection  is  superfluous, 
and  the  purpose  would  have  been  served  equally 
well  by  the  preposition  alone. 

The  English  nominative  stands  always  for  the 
subject  or  dominant — for  the  individual  to  which 
all  the  other  words  of  the  sentence  are  directly  or 
indirectly  attributive.  Its  relationship  to  all  the 
other  words  is  one,  and  would  be  obvious  if  only 
its  form  were  such  as  to  distinguish  it  from  nouns 
standing  in  other  relations.  Lacking  such  a  form, 
the  propriety  of  saying  that  the  subject  or  dominant 
is  in  the  nominative,  or  in  any  "  case  "  at  all,  may 
well  be  questioned. 

Our  possessive  may  appropriately  be   called  a 
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"  case,"  because  it  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  inflec- 
tion. Moreover,  it  has  a  merit,  which  should 
belong  to  every  case,  but  which  no  Latin  case 
(the  nominative,  perhaps,  excepted)  ever  had; 
namely,  that  it  aims  to  mark  one  and  but  one 
relation,  that,  namely,  of  ownership  as  between 
the  person  it  refers  to  and  the  thing  named  by  the 
accompanying  noun.  It  has  in  this  respect  a 
merit  which  some  of  our  prepositions  at  least, 
numerous  as  they  are,  cannot  justly  claim.  We 
sometimes  aim  to  indicate  this  very  relation  of 
ownership  by  a  preposition,  instead  of  by  the 
possessive  inflection,  and  occasionally  succeed. 
With  the  inflection  we  always  succeed,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  inflection  alone ;  whereas,  when  a 
success  comes  with  the  preposition,  the  result  is 
often  due  rather  to  the  context,  i.e.  to  the  sense  of 
the  words,  than  to  the  influence  of  the  preposition. 
Thus,  if  we  say,  "  That  is  John's  book,"  the  inflected 
John  tells  us  infallibly  that  John  is  owner  of  the 
book;  whereas,  if  we  say,  as  we  may  say,  "That 
is  the  book  of  John,"  the  preposition  of  leaves  us 
in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  John  is  owner  or 
author  of  the  book — it  points,  as  the  Latin  cases 
did,  "  vaguely  "  to  several  instead  of  to  one  rela- 
tion. Again,  if  we  say,  "  His  was  a  heart  of 
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stone,"  or  "  He  was  a  man  of  honour,"  of  does 
not  of  itself  point  out  the  relation  existing  between 
the  nouns  it  joins  with  anything  approaching 
definiteness,  but  leaves  us  to  infer  that  relation  in 
each  case  from  the  context. 

"With  regard,  then,  to  our  possessive  inflection  we 
cannot  but  admit  its  perfect  efficiency,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  great  utility — admit,  at  all  events 
until  we  have  a  preposition  of  ownership  and  of 
that  alone,  that  we  can  by  no  means  afford  to 
dispense  with  it. 

Nouns  said  to  be  in  the  objective  case  stand,  not 
in  one,  but  in  numberless  relations  to  other  words. 
Every  preposition  (except  of  when  it  points  to  the 
possessive  relation)  points  to  one  at  least  of  the 
objective  relations,  and  hence  the  rule  that  "pre- 
positions govern  the  objective  case."  In  short,  if 
we  assume,  as  we  must,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
our  objective  case  to  show  the  relation  in  which  the 
objective  noun-form  stands  to  the  other  words  of 
the  sentence,  we  must  assume  its  capacity  to  point 
out,  not  one  relation  only,  but  every  conceivable 
relation  which  is  not  the  subjective  nor  the 
possessive.  If  our  objective  had  a  recognizable 
inflection,  it  might  thereby  indicate  the  fact  that 
it  stands  in  some  utterly  indefinite  one  of  these 
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hundredfold  relations.     For  want  of  it,  however, 
it  cannot  even  do  this. 

To  the  proper  understanding  of  any  sentence  it 
is  indispensable  that  we  arrive,  in  one  way  or 
another,  at  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  relation 
in  which  each  noun  stands  to  the  other  words. 
The  relation  of  the  possessive  noun  is  always 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  inflection.  No  other 
relation,  however,  is  so  indicated  with  us.  We 
know,  when  we  see  an  uninflected  noun  attached 
by  a  preposition  ("  governed  "  by  it),  that  it  is  not 
subjective,  but  objective,  and  stands  in  the  relation 
or  one  of  the  relations  which  the  preposition 
names.  The  difficulty  which  needs  clearing  up, 
and  which  our  grammarians  do  not,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  explain,  arises  when  there  is  neither 
preposition  nor  inflection  to  help  us  even  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  subjective  and  the  objective 
noun,  and  still  less  to  come  at  the  particular  rela- 
tion when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  noun  is  objective. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  find  no  practical 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  subjective  and  the 
objective  nouns  in  such  cases,  nor  generally  in 
fixing  the  particular  relation  of  the  objective  noun  ; 
the  theoretically  impossible  is  done  quite  readily. 
The  how  of  it  is  the  only  mystery,  and  that  lies  in 
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the  fact  that,  in  English,  the  subject  always  takes 
up  its  position  before  the  verb  and  the  objectives 
theirs  after  it,*  and  that,  where  a  preposition  is 
not  used  to  name  the  particular  objective  relation, 
that  relation  is  made  manifest  by  the  context. 
Thus,  in  "  John  struck  James "  we  know  that 
John  is  subject  by  its  front  position,  that  James 
is  objective  by  its  after  position,  and  we  see  that 
the  relations  are  transposed  if  we  transpose  the 
nouns  and  say,  "James  struck  John."  We  know, 
too,  that  the  striking  which  struck  predicates 
must  fall  upon  some  person  or  thing,  and  hence 
that  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  following  that 
verb  is  in  the  relation  of  person  or  thing  on  which 
the  action  falls ;  that  is,  the  context  tells  us  what 
there  is  neither  preposition  nor  inflection  to 
indicate.  In  "  He  gave  John  a  book,"  the  context, 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  adequately  instructs  us 
as  to  the  relation  of  each  of  the  two  objective 
nouns ;  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  books  are 
given  to  persons,  and  not  persons  to  books,  and 


*  There  are  some  real  or  supposed  exceptions  to  this  rule,  e.g. 
in  the  interrogatives  and  in  the  subjunctive  forms  of  be  and  have. 
We  shall  allude  to  these  under  subsequent  headings,  and  show 
that,  at  least  as  regards  the  interrogative,  there  is  no  exception. 
As  the  verb  be  takes  no  objective,  the  rule  is  not  applicable  when 
it  is  the  assertative. 
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hence  infer  that  John  stands  in  the  relation 
of  he  to  whom  is  given,  as  readily  as  if  the  pre- 
position to  preceded  it,  and  that  book  stands  in 
the  relation  of  thing  given,  i.e.  in  the  "  direct " 
relation  always  understood  without  a  preposition.* 

*  When  we  come  to  treat  of  verbs,  transitive  and  intransitive, 
we  trust  to  be  able  to  make  clear  the  real  nature  of  the  direct 
and  the  indirect  objectives  and  the  distinction  between  them. 


PRONOUN. 

THAT  the  pronoun,  as  a  "part  of  speech,"  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  noun  is  generally  admitted, 
even  by  grammarians,  though  grammars  still  speak 
of  it  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech.  Its  claim  to 
rank  as  such  rests  on  the  assumption  that  it 
"  stands  for,"  or  is  "  used  instead  of,"  a  noun. 

If  the  pronoun  is,  what  its  name  imports,  a  word 
"  used  for  a  noun,"  it  must,  as  the  deputy  of  the 
noun,  do  the  noun's  office  or  function ;  and  it 
follows,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  substitute  or 
not,  that,  doing  the  nounal  function,  it  is  a  noun. 
A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing  regarded  as  an 
individual,  and  a  pronoun  another  name  for  an 
individual,  i.e.  simply  another  noun.  If  we  speak 
of  the  same  person,  for  instance,  as  a  man,  a 
writer,  an  orator,  or  an  artist,  we  do  not  call  one 
of  these  names  a  "noun"  and  the  others  "pro- 
nouns ;  "  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  is  there 
any  more  reason  why,  if  we  speak  of  the  same 
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person  first  as  John,  and  then  as  he,  we  should 
call  he — the  second  name  referring  to  the  same 
person — "pronoun."  The  difference  in  the  two 
words  is  certainly  not  in  their  function.  The  fact 
that  they  denote  the  same  individual  is  irrelevant, 
and  equally  so  the  fact  that  John  connotes  the 
person's  name  whilst  he  connotes  the  person's  sex 
merely.  Each  is  equally  the  name  of  an  individual, 
and  nothing  more  is  essential  to  nounhood. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
a  pronoun  is  "a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun," 
Mr.  Mason  gives  this  sentence :  "  John  has  come 
in ;  he  is  very  tired,"  and  intimates  that,  but  for  he 
(the  pronoun),  the  sentence  must  have  stood, 
"John  has  come  in;  John  is  very  tired."  It  is 
clear  that  he  refers  to  (denotes)  the  same  person 
as  the  first,  John,  and,  as  a  shorter  word  and  as 
varying  the  sound,  is  preferable  to  John  repeated. 
We  cannot  admit,  however,  what  Mr.  Mason 
assumes,  that  the  two  sentences  are  identical  in 
meaning — that  he  in  the  first  implies  neither  more 
nor  less  than  what  the  second  John  does  in  the 
other  sentence.  He  asserts  an  identity  between 
the  person  who  has  come  in  and  the  person  who 
is  tired — is  equivalent  to  that  same  person,  John. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  second  John,  who  is  tired, 
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may  either  be  the  same  John  who  has  come  in  or 
any  other  John. 

He  also  connotes  the  fact  that  John  is  a  male 
person.  In  this  instance  it  is  a  somewhat  super- 
fluous piece  of  information;  but,  if  the  sentence 
were,  "  The  dog  has  come  in ;  he  is  very  tired," 
the  information  which  he  gives  us  as  to  the  sex  of 
the  animal  is  substantial.  We  thus  see  that,  in  the 
last  instance,  he  not  only  denotes  the  same  indi- 
viduality, but  connotes  what  a  repetition  of  dog 
would  not,  both  identity  and  the  male  sex — stands, 
not  merely  for  the  noun  dog,  but  for  an  assertion  of 
its  sex,  and  of  its  identity  with  the  first  dog.  It  is 
not  only  a  pro-noun,  but  a  pro-adjective,  or  pro- 
noun and  pro-adjectives. 

The  other  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person, 
—she,  it,  and  they — differ  only  in  that  she  connotes 
the  female  sex,  it  the  no- sex,  and  they  the  plural 
number  without  reference  to  sex — each  renames 
the  thing  before  named,  and  all  predicate  identity. 

Other  words  which  are  called  "nouns,"  and 
never  "pronouns,"  are,  like  he,  she,  it,  and  they, 
nouns  of  reference  (renamers).  If,  for  instance, 
we  ask,  "Where  is  John?  what  is  the  man 
about  ? "  man  refers  to  the  same  individual  as 
John,  but  tells  us,  what  John  did  not,  that  the 
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person  referred  to  is  a  male  and  an  adult ;  or,  if 
we  say,  "  There  is  Nero  ;  give  the  dog  his  dinner," 
dog  refers  to  the  same  individual  as  Nero  did,  and 
adds  the  fact  that  Nero  is  a  dog.  The  only 
difference  between  these  and  he,  she,  etc.,  is  that 
the  latter,  without  an  adnoun,  predicate  identity 
of  the  two  things,  whilst  such  words  as  man  and 
dog,  standing  for  an  aforenamed  individual,  require, 
in  order  to  indicate  identity,  a  demonstrative  adjec- 
tive like  the,  this,  or  that.  Examine  these  third 
"  personal  pronouns "  as  we  will,  however,  the 
fact  remains  untouched  that  they  are  names  for 
individuals,  and  none  the  less  nouns  because  those 
individuals  have  been  spoken  of  before  and  are 
referred  to;  he  is  the  general  name  representing 
all  male  individualities ;  she,  the  general  name  of 
all  female  individuals ;  it,  the  general  name  of  all 
neuter  individualities ;  and  they,  the  general  name 
of  plural  individuals.  Man  and  dog  are  but  less 
general  names  of  the  same  kind,  and  might,  like 
others,  such  as  person,  woman,  child,  animal,  just 
as  well,  and  for  the  same  reason,  be  called  pronouns 
as  he,  she,  it,  or  they. 

On  what  plausible  ground  it  is  possible  to  argue 
that  the  "personal  pronouns"  of  the  first  and 
second  persons — /,  thou,  ice,  you — are  words  "  used 
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instead  of  a  noun,"  we  are  still  more  puzzled  to 
understand.  These  do  not  refer  to  a  person  before 
named,  and  are  in  no  sense  substitutes  or  other 
names  of  any  such  person.  I  is  the  original  and 
only  name  by  which  a  speaker  can  directly  refer 
to  his  own  individuality;  thou  and  you,  the  original 
names  by  which  he  refers  to  those  he  addresses ; 
and  we,  the  original  name  he  applies  to  himself 
and  another  or  others.  The  nouns  (names  of 
individuals)  for  which  any  one  of  these  stands  are 
simply  nowhere  discoverable. 

Grammarians  are  tolerably  unanimous  in  calling 
by  the  name  "  pronoun  "  the  words  we  have  dealt 
with.  Beyond  these,  however,  unanimity  is  not 
the  rule.  Mr.  Mason's  pronominal  category  is  as 
extensive  as  most.  "  Pronouns,"  says  he,  "  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  substantive  pronouns  and 
adjective  pronouns."  Under  the  head  "  Substantive 
Pronouns  "  he  includes — 

1.  The  Personal; 

2.  The  Eelative  and  Interrogative  :  who  ; 

3.  The  Eelative  :  that ;  and 

4.  The  Indefinites  :  one,  aught,  and  naught. 
Under  "  Adjective  Pronouns  " — 

1.  The  Demonstratives:  this,  that,  these,  and 
those; 
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2.  The  Eelatives  and  Interrogatives :  which  and 
what ; 

3.  The  Interrogative :  whether  ; 

4.  The  Distributives  and  Indefinites  :  each,  every, 
either,  neither,  any,  other,  others,  and  some  ; 

5.  The  Possessives :   mine,  thine,  his,  its,  hers, 
ours,  yours,  and  theirs  ;  and 

6.  The  Eeflective  :  self. 

We  shall  certainly  not  undertake  to  show  that, 
in  speech-construction,  all  these  are  nouns.  That 
the  "  personal  pronouns "  are  such,  has  been 
shown;  and  that  the  indefinites — one,  aught,  and 
naught — are  nouns,  when  they  represent,  as  they 
mostly  do,  an  individual  (person,  thing,  or  nothing), 
we  admit  and  maintain. 

"The  relative  and  interrogative  who,"  and  "the 
relative  tliat"  we  cannot  allow  to  be  either  nouns 
or  pronouns.  What  they  are  will  be  shown  under 
the  headings  "  Conjunctions  "  and  "  Sentence- 
Words." 

The  " adjective  pronouns"  remain.  When  dis- 
tributing his  pronouns  into  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive classes,  Mr.  Mason  casts  no  shadow  of  doubt 
on  the  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement,  but  later 
on  he  discovers,  and  as  it  were  by  accident,  that 
"  strictly  speaking,  no  word  should  be  called 
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pronoun  unless  it  is  a  substantive.  But  it  is 
usual  to  include  under  this  head  certain  demon- 
strative adjectives  which  are  very  often  used 
substantively."  * 

We  have  here  the  rather  strange  admission,  for 
Mr.  Mason  at  least,  that,  unless  a  word  is  a  sub- 
stantive (i.e.  a  noun),  it  should  not  be  called  pro- 
noun. A  word  is  a  noun,  not,  as  we  have  so  often 
in  effect  repeated,  by  virtue  of  its  form,  but  by 
virtue  of  its  being  used  substantively  ;  and  we  add 
that  no  word  so  used  can  be  an  adjective,  demon- 
strative or  other.  If  a  word  is  used  as  an  adjective, 
i.e.  with  and  to  qualify  a  noun,  it  is,  then,  an  ad- 
noun;  but  if  the  same  word  be  used  at  another 
time,  not  to  attribute  to  an  accompanying  noun, 
but  to  call  up  the  idea  of  an  individual,  it  matters 
not  that  it  was,  under  other  conditions,  an  adnoun ; 
it  is  now,  by  virtue  of  its  substantive  use,  a  noun ; 
and  to  call  it  otherwise  is  to  misrepresent  it. 

The  demonstratives,  this,  that,  these,  and  those 
— when  they  go  with  a  noun  and  qualify  it — are 
adnouns ;  but  when  they  stand  alone  they  are  not 
so.  If  I  say,  "This  gave  me  pain,"  this  is  not 
descriptive  of  an  individual  named  by  a  noun ; 

*  Sec.  129. — My,  thy,  etc.,  which  are  always  adjectives,  are, 
by  many  grammarians,  called  pronouns. 
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not  an  adnoun,  but  a  noun,  because  it  is  the  word 
that  stands  for  the  individual  thing  (the  pain-giver) 
— is  an  individual  naming- word,  and  not,  as  it  would 
be  if  we  said,  "  This  book  is  mine,"  a  word  sub- 
ordinate to  and  descriptive  of  the  noun-word  it 
accompanies. 

Mr.  Mason  explains  his  "  adjective  pronouns," 
or  rather  apologizes  for  them  thus  :  "In  speaking 
we  do  not  always  express  all  that  we  have  in  our 
thoughts,  when  what  is  expressed  shows  clearly 
enough  what  is  to  be  understood  as  meant  though 
not  expressed.  One  result  of  this  is  that  adjectives 
are  very  often  used  without  having  the  nouns  to 
which  they  relate  expressed.  Thus  :  '  The  good  are 
happy ; '  i.e.  good  people ;  '  This  is  good,  but  that  is 
better ; '  i.e.  this  thing  is  good  but  that  thing  is 
better  (sec.  97).  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  quantitative  and  demonstrative  adjectives ; 
thus:  'Many  (persons)  are  called,  louifew  (persons) 
are  chosen ; '  'All  (men  or  persons)  heard,  and  some 
obeyed; ' '  I  know  that; ' ' I  heard  what  you  said '  (sec. 
98).  In  such  cases  as  these  the  adjective  is  said 
to  be  used  substantively,  that  is,  as  though  it  were 
itself  a  substantive ;  the  real  explanation  being  that 
the  substantive  to  which  the  adjective  belongs  is 
only  not  expressed"  (sec.  99). 
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To  us  this  "  real  explanation  "  is  as  unreal  as  it 
is  unsatisfactory.  These  words,  which  Mr.  Mason 
calls  "  adjectives,"  are  not  adjectives ;  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  used  adjectively.  They 
call  up,  not  the  idea  of  a  quality  inherent  in  an 
individual,  but  of  an  individual  having  the  quality 
the  word  suggests.  They  are  words  used  sub- 
stantively,  and  therefore  substantives ;  words 
naming  individuals,  and  therefore  nouns.  A 
sentence  without  a  noun  is  a  solecism,  a  thing 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  yet  Mr.  Mason's  explana- 
tion involves  the  assumption  that,  for  example,  in 
the  sentence,  "  The  good  are  happy,"  there  is  a 
verb  and  two  adjectives,  but  no  noun.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  say  that  good  and  happy  are  nouns,  and 
not  adnouns — words  indicating,  not  mere  qualities, 
but  the  individuals  of  whom  the  verb  predicates, 
and  in  whom  the  qualities  which  good  and  happy 
also  name  subsist.* 

The  "  adjective  pronouns "  called  distributives 
and  indefinites,  including  many  which  Mr.  Mason 
omits,  e.g.  many,  several,  all,  few,  various,  etc.,  are, 
like  this  and  that,  now  adnouns  and  now  nouns — 

*  Mr.  Mason  himself  defines  the  adjective  as  "  a  word  used  with 
a  noun."  How,  in  face  of  this,  he  can  pretend  that  good  and 
happy  are  adjectives,  where  no  nouns  accompany  them,  we 
cannot  profess  to  understand. 
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always  nouns  when  standing  alone,  and  only 
adnouns  when  used  with  nouns.  And  not  these 
alone,  but  hundreds  of  other  words  called  "  adjec- 
tives," are  used  in  substantive  fashion.  To  call 
them  "  adjectives  "  under  such  circumstances  is  to 
abuse  the  word ;  is  to  describe  them  by  a  class-word 
which  implies  that  they  exercise  a  mere  attributive 
function  when,  in  fact,  their  function  is  strictly 
nounal,  i.e.  individual-naming. 

The  "  adjective  pronouns "  which  Mr.  Mason 
calls  "  relatives  and  interrogates  "  will  be  dealt 
with  at  the  same  time  as  the  relative  and  interro- 
gative who,  and,  like  that,  be  siown  to  belong 
neither  to  the  pronominal  nor  to  the  adnounal 
category. 

The  possessives — mine,  thine,  etc. — are  never  used 
adjectively,  that  is,  with  nouns,  to  qualify  them. 
They  directly  name  things  individual,  just  as  he, 
she,  etc.,  do,  and  hence  are  always  nouns.  If,  for 
example,  we  say,  "  The  book  is  yours,"  yours  re- 
names the  book,  with  the  added  quality  of  your 
ownership;  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  relationship 
between  these  and  such  forms  as  John's  (pos- 
sessives) is  obvious.  The  latter,  however,  may 
either  be  used  adnounally,  i.e.  with  a  noun,  or 
nounally,  i.e.  alone.  If  we  say,  "  That  is  John's 
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book,"  John's  qualifies  book ;  whilst  if  we  say, 
"  That  book  is  John's,"  it  stands  for  a  book,  and 
is  a  noun,  as  in  the  former  it  is  an  adnoun.  The 
one  form  called  "possessive  case"  of  the  noun  is 
both  noun  and  adnoun,  whilst  the  "possessive 
pronouns "  (or  what  are  called  such  by  some 
grammarians)  have  a  form,  when  used  adnounally, 
different  from  the  nounal  form.  We  say,  "  That 
house  is  mine"  but  not  "  That  is  mine  house." 
Mine  is  here  transformed  into  my,  thine  into  thy, 
hers  into  her,  ours  into  our,  yours  into  your,  and 
theirs  into  their;  whilst,  inconsistently  enough,  his 
and  its  are  (like  John's)  alike,  whether  used  as 
nouns  or  as  adnouns.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  stage 
mine,  thine,  etc.,  were  adnouns  as  well  as  nouns, 
and  it  is  evident,  from  what  we  see  in  the  case  of 
possessive  nouns  like  John's,  that  one  form  is 
adequate  to  represent  both  noun  and  adnoun ;  that, 
if  we  had  no  such  forms  as  my,  thyt  etc.,  mine  and 
thine  used  with  a  noun  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
adnouns  just  as  well  as  the  varied  my,  thy,  etc. ; 
that  the  function  of  the  one  form  would  be  recog- 
nizable as  the  adnounal  when  used  with  a  noun, 
and  as  the  nounal  when  standing  alone.* 

*  In  German,  mein,  dein,  etc.,  stand,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  for 
both  noun  and  adnoun,  i.e.  alone  and  with  nouns. 
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The  possessives — mine,  thine,  etc. — differ  from 
nouns  in  general  somewhat  as  the  "  personal  pro- 
nouns," I,  thou,  he,  etc.,  do.  Nouns  in  general  are 
the  names  of  individuals  spoken  of,  i.e.  third 
persons.  I,  thou,  he,  etc.,  are  the  names  of  the 
person  speaking,  of  the  person  spoken  to,  or  of  the 
person  spoken  of,  i.e.  of  first,  second,  or  third  per- 
sonal nouns ;  mine,  thine,  etc.,  refer  to  first,  second, 
and  third  persons,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason 
why  they  are  called  "  pronouns,"  but  it  certainly 
affords  no  ground  for  questioning  their  nounhood. 

When  treating  of  the  "number  of  nouns,"  we 
illustrated  the  needlessness  of  pluralizing  an  adjec- 
tive and  also  its  noun,  and  showed  that  the  English 
practice  of  leaving  the  adnoun  unchanged  when  an 
inflection  indicated  the  plurality  of  the  noun  was 
more  reasonable  than  the  contrary  fashion  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Eomans,  the  French  and  other 
modern  nations.  In  the  case  of  this  and  that,  used 
as  adnouns,  we  find  that  the  English  depart  from 
their  practice  in  other  such  cases.  Whilst  we 
speak  of  "good  fashion"  or  "good  fashions,"  "  bad 
style  "  or  "  bad  styles,"  leaving  the  adnoun  the 
same  whether  the  noun  be  singular  or  plural,  we 
say,  "  this  fashion  "  or  "  that  style  "  when  our  noun 
is  singular,  but,  when  our  noun  becomes  plural, 
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this  is  transformed  into  these,  and  that  into  those — 
"  these  fashions,"  "  those  styles."  No  sound 
reason  is  discoverable  for  this ;  one  change  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  pluralization  of  one  thing, 
i.e.  of  the  noun,  and  a  second  is  as  needless  and 
fundamentally  absurd  as  if  we  should  say  good 
fashion  and  goods  fashions,  bad  style  and  bads  styles. 
Good  sense  would  dictate  the  abolition  of  these  and 
those  as  adnouns,  and  require  us  to  say,  when 
pointing  to  several  individuals  by  our  "  demon- 
strative adjectives,"  "this  men,"  "  that  houses." 
What  is  intended  is  quite  as  clear  as  if  we  said, 
these  men  or  those  houses;  moreover,  we  act  con- 
sistently, and  are  content  with  doing  one  thing 
once,  with  one  adequate  process  instead  of  with 
two  no  whit  more  adequate. 

It  is  certainly  not  because  this  and  that  are 
"  demonstrative  adjectives "  that  they  need  to  be 
pluralized  when  used  with  plural  nouns.  The  is 
a  word  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  and  the  word 
yonder;  yet  we  say,  "the  houses"  or  "yonder 
men,"  just  as  we  say,  "the  house"  or  "yonder 
man;"  do,  with  these  "demonstrative  adjectives," 
what  is  consistent  with  our  general  practice  and 
with  good  sense,  and  the  contrary  of  what  we  do 
in  the  case  of  this  and  that. 
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Under  the  head  of  "adjective  pronouns,"  the 
reflective  self  (No.  6)  alone  remains.  Seeing  that 
this  word  is  never  used  (as  a  word)  except  as 
an  adnoun,  e.g.  "  a  self  (i.e.  a  plain)  colour,"  we 
do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  either  noun  or 
pronoun.  It  enters,  as  a  syllable,  into  combination 
with  the  possessive  adjectives,  referring  to  persons 
speaking  or  spoken  to  (first  and  second  persons) ; 
myself,  thyself,  etc.,  and  into  like  combinations,  not 
with  possessive  adjectives  referring  to  spoken  of 
(third)  persons,  as  one  would  expect,  but  with 
objective  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun — himself, 
herself,  itself,  and  themselves.  We  presume  that 
euphony  is  the  excuse  for  these  inconsistencies. 
We  will  not  now  discuss,  though  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit,  the  adequacy  of  the  excuse. 

Self,  we  say,  is  misnamed  when  it  is  called  a 
pronoun.  Myself,  thyself,  etc.,  may  be  pronouns 
(i.e.  nouns)  in  such  a  sentence  as  this:  "Myself 
will  do  it ;  "  but  if  we  say,  "I  will  do  it  myself, 
myself  is  a  mere  adnoun  ;  emphasizes,  or 
rather  defines,  the  noun  I,  who  will  do  it ; 
explains  that  the  I  intended  is  not  a  mere  will, 
but  the  bodily  personality  of  the  individual  to 
whom  I  refers. 

In  the  German  language  self  (selbst)  is  a  word, 
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and  not  a  mere  syllable,  in  such  sentences  as,  "  He 
will  do  it  himself"  (Er  wird  es  selbst  thun). 
The  fact  shows  that  self  alone  would  be  compe- 
tent to  effect  all  that  the  adnouns  myself,  thyself, 
etc.,  effect,  and  that,  if  we  chose  to  follow  the 
better  practice  of  the  Germans,  we  might,  whilst 
reducing  our  eight  two-syllabled  words  to  one  word 
of  a  single  syllable,*  rid  ourselves  of  the  inconsis- 
tent combinations  with  possessive  adjectives  and 
objective  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made. 

*  That  is,  use  the  word  self,  instead  of  myself,  thyself,  himself, 
herself,  itself,  ourselves,  yourselves,  themselves. 
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As  no  possible  nomenclature  could  furnish  a 
separate  name  for  each  concrete  individuality  that 
we  recognize,  our  nouns  pretend,  generally,  but  to 
name  things-concrete  in  classes,  giving  one  name 
to  one  or  any  number  of  individuals  having,  in 
essential  respects,  the  same  characteristics.  Thus 
horse  is  the  name,  not  of  one  animal,  but  of  a 
numerous  class  of  animals ;  i.e.  of  individuals  alike 
in  their  general  character.  If  I  speak  of  one  horse, 
or  of  ten,  or  many  horses,  the  noun  indicates  the 
class,  whilst  the  numeral  (adnoun)  indicates  the 
more  or  less  definite  portion  of  it  on  which  attention 
is  to  be  directed.  Other  adnouns  direct  the  atten- 
tion to  portions  of  the  class  marked  and  limited 
by  such  qualities  as  inhere  in  individuals ;  those 
qualities  being  the  things  which  the  adnoun  names. 
With  the  adnoun,  the  noun,  which  itself  is  but  the 
name  of  the  class,  becomes  a  description  of  it  or  of 
some  denned  part  of  it.  Thus  white  horse  describes 

G 
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that  portion  of  the  horse  class  having  the  quality 
which  white  names  (whiteness).  The  purpose  of 
the  adnoun  is  to  mark  off  quantities  or  qualities 
which  the  noun  itself  does  not  indicate.* 

Dr.  Morell  defines  the  "  adjective  "  as  "  a  word 
added  to  a  noun  in  order  to  mark  or  distinguish  it 
more  accurately;"  t  Mr.  Mason,  as  "a  word  used 
with  a  noun  to  denote  some  quality,  attribute,  or  fact 
which  we  connect  in  thought  with  that  for  which 
the  noun  stands,  so  that  the  adjective  and  noun 
together  form  a  compound  description  of  that  which 
we  have  in  our  thoughts."  J  We  agree  that  the  ad- 
jective or  adnoun  is  a  word  "added  to  "  and  always 
"  used  with  "  a  noun.  We  have  already  denied  the 
name  "  adnoun  "  to  words  commonly  called  "  adjec- 
tives," when  those  words  do  not  accompany  nouns, 
and  maintained  that  a  word  which,  of  itself,  calls  up 
the  idea  of  an  individual  is  then,  whatever  it  may 
on  other  occasions  be,  a  noun.  An  adnoun  is  an 

*  We  might  speak  of  a  horsy  horse,  but,  as  the  noun  itself 
indicates  the  horsiness  of  all  horses,  the  adjective  would  be 
purposeless. 

f  Page  10. 

J  Sec.  81.  A  verb  too  is  "  a  word  used  with  a  noun  to  denote 
an  attribute "  (action  or  state) ,  "  which  we  connect  in  thought 
with  that  (thought  ? )  for  which  the  noun  stands."  We,  in 
thought,  connect  the  action  or  state  with  the  thing  asserted  of 
(noun). 
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attributive  word,  and,  without  a  noun  to  which  it 
can  attribute,  is  as  helpless  as  a  verb  without  a 
subject  or  dominant  of  which  it  can  predicate.  The 
former  attributes  a  quality  by  which  the  noun's 
individuality  is  affected,  a  quality  of  the  kind 
by  which  individuals  are  distinguished  one  from 
another  ;  whereas  the  verb  attributes  characters 
by  which,  not  the  individuals  themselves,  but  their 
actions  or  states,  are  marked. 

There  is  in  English  a  generally  understood  rule 
that  the  adnoun  precedes  the  noun ;  but  this  rule 
is  frequently  departed  from  when  there  is  more 
than  one  adnoun.  We  have  seen  that  words  com- 
monly called  adjectives  are  constantly  used  as 
nouns;  and  it  is  equally  common  to  use  noun- 
words  as  adnouns.  For  instance,  when  we  speak 
of  a  home-dog,  we  use  two  noun- words,  not  to  name 
two  things,  but  to  describe  one  ;  and  we  understand 
dog  to  name  the  thing  described,  because  it 
comes  last,  and  house  to  attribute  adnounally — 
that  is,  an  individual-characterizing  quality,  to 
the  dog — for  no  reason  except  that  it  goes  first. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  speak  of  a  dog-house,  the 
reversed  position  of  the  words  gives  rise  to  the 
reverse  inferences.  Many  adnoun-words,  as  fine, 
handsome,  ugly,  are  not  commonly  used  otherwise 
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than  as  adnouns.  The  character  of  such  words 
is  equally  well  appreciated  whether  they  stand 
before  or  after  the  noun.  Grammarians  teach 
that  the  possessive-noun-word  is  always  a  noun. 
It  is  palpable,  however,  if  I  speak  of  "  John's 
dog,"  that  I  intend  to  speak  about  a  dog,  and 
that  John's  is — like  home,  in  "house-dog"- 
mere  description  of  the  dog :  I  refer  to  John, 
not  to  name  him,  but  to  distinguish  the  animal. 
The  smallest  reflection  will  make  it  evident  that 
the  possessive-noun-word  is  always  an  adnoun 
when  it  accompanies  an  uninflected  noun-word 
in  this  manner. 

Noun-words  are  constantly  attached  to  other 
noun- words  by  prepositions ;  e.g.  "  a  statue  of 
bronze."  The  expression,  of  bronze,  adnounizes 
the  statue,  just  as  the  noun-word  bronze  would 
in  "  a  bronze  statue ;  "  but  we  cannot  with  pro- 
priety call  the  word  bronze  in  either  instance 
"  noun."  Bronze  we  call  "  an  adnoun,"  because 
it  is  a  single  word  ;  of  bronze  we  can  only  call  "  an 
adnounal  expression." 

Nouns  are  very  frequently  qualified  adnounally 
by  assertions  of  fact,  i.e.  by  sentences,  or  by  single 
words  like  the  past  participles,  which  imply  a  fact. 
Thus,  we  may  describe  one  as  "the  man  who  did 
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it,"  adnounizing  the  man  by  the  assertion  of  the 
fact  that  he  did  it ;  or  we  may  characterize  a  piece 
of  steel  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  hammered, 
hardened,  or  softened,  if  we  describe  it  as  "  a  piece 
of  hammered,  hardened,  or  softened  steel." 

There  seems  no  urgent  need  for  the  writer  to  say 
much  in  justification  of  his  preference  for  the  word 
"adnoun"  to  the  old  name  of  "adjective."  The 
part  of  speech  in  question  "adds,"  in  fact,  to  the 
noun,  as  the  "  adverb  "  does  to  the  verb.  "  Adjec- 
tive "  suggests  nothing  with  regard  to  the  connec- 
tion between  it  and  the  noun.  "  Adnoun  "  does, 
and  is  a  true,  if  not  a  complete,  description  of  the 
word,  and  moreover  corresponds  with  the  more 
appropriate  name  given  to  the  word  that  defines 
the  verb. 

The  new  contents  which  the  adnoun  brings,  by 
no  means  adds  to  the  noun  in  giving  it  a  more 
extended  significance.  The  object  of  speech,  as 
we  have  already  said,  is  to  present,  by  material 
symbolism,  ideas  as  definitely  as  possible.  Nouns 
alone,  for  the  most  part,  present  ideas  vaguely; 
adnouns  limit  or  define  them.  House,  for  instance, 
includes  any  and  every  conceivable  house,  whilst 
wooden  house  points  to  a  more  definite  class  of 
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houses — those  only  that  are  of  wood.  If  we  add 
other  adnouns,  and  say,  "a  large  wooden  house," 
we,  by  a,  limit  the  class  to  a  single  house,  and  by 
large  exclude  from  the  wooden  ones  all  that  are  not 
large.  Each  adnoun  defines  the  noun  ever  more 
and  more,  by  limiting  its  application  to  the  ever- 
decreasing  number  which  are  characterized  by  the 
qualities  named  by  the  adnouns.  In  short,  the 
adnoun  adds  generally,  not  by  extension,  but  by 
intension  or  definiteness. 

If  we  speak  of  "  a  very  large  wooden  house,"  the 
word  very  influences  the  noun,  to  our  thinking,  in  a 
way  essentially  the  same  as  the  adnouns  large  and 
wooden  do,  that  is,  it  limits  a  third  time  the  twice- 
limited  class  of  things  named  by  the  noun.  As 
wooden  negatives  the  possible  assumption  that  we 
are  describing  a  house  not  of  wood,  large,  that  we 
describe  one  not  large,  so  very  negatives  the  possible 
assumption  that  we  speak  of  a  house  but  moderately 
large ;  limits  the  wooden  house  of  no  particular 
degree  of  largeness  to  one  which  is  more  than 
ordinarily  large. 

It  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  any  one  in  a 
natural  way  that,  in  a  phrase  like  this,  very 
exercises  a  function  other  than  the  adnounal,  and 
still  less  that  it  exercises  the  adverbial  function 
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when  there  is  no  verb  to  be  influenced  by  it. 
However,  grammarians  tell  us,  and  quite  seriously, 
that  very  is  here  an  adverb,  just  as  much  as  when, 
for  instance,  in  "He  ran  very  fast,"  it  modifies  the 
fast-running  predicated  by  the  verb  ran  and  its 
adverb  fast ;  tell  us  that  it  is  an  adverb,  forsooth, 
not  because  it  qualifies  a  verb  in  any  way,  but 
because  it  qualifies  an  adjective.  Surely  this  gross 
perversion  of  the  term  "  adverb  "  is  enough  to  con- 
demn such  an  arrangement,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  more  material  fact  that  it  makes 
the  adverb  to  be,  not  the  one  thing  which  its  name 
implies,  but  two  entirely  distinct  and  inconsistent 
things. 

It  is  true  that,  used  in  a  phrase  and  without  a 
verb,  such  words  as  very,  rather,  tolerably,  do  not 
reach  the  noun  they  qualify,  so  directly  as  do  words 
like  wooden  or  large,  or  as  adnouns  in  general. 
We  describe  something  when  we  speak  of  a  wooden 
or  a  large  house,  but  nothing  if  we  say  a  very  or  a 
rather  house.  Words  that  directly  affect  the  noun's 
individuality,  as  large,  wooden,  and  adnouns  in 
general  do,  will  stand  alone  with  their  nouns,  but 
not  such  words  as  very,  rather,  tolerably.  These 
affect  directly,  not  the  individuality  which  charac- 
terizes (amongst  other  adnounal  qualities)  every 
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noun,  but  those  peculiar  adnounal  qualities  enter- 
ing into  nouns  which  are  susceptible  of  degrees. 
Hence,  before  these  words  can  influence  the  noun, 
a  quality  of  this  kind  must  be  introduced,  as  large- 
ness by  large.  The  house  which,  as  an  individual 
thing,  could  not  be  affected  by  very,  rather,  or  toler- 
ably, may  now  be  reached  in  its  largeness  by  such 
words ;  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  call,  not 
"  adverbs,"  but  adnouns  of  degree.  Indirectly  these 
words  affect  the  noun's  individuality;  for,  when 
very,  for  instance,  modifies  a  large  house,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  cannot  leave  the  house  itself 
unaffected.  They  may  be  well  called  "  indirect  " 
or  "secondary"  adnouns,  but  as  their  aim  and 
purpose,  like  that  of  direct  or  primary  adnouns, 
is  to  qualify  the  noun,  it  seems  to  us  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  they  effect  this  purpose 
directly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  modify  the 
noun,  for  instance,  as  to  its  absolute  or  merely  as 
to  its  comparative  size,  colour,  position,  or  other 
quality. 

We  are  far  from  satisfied  with  any  definition  of 
the  adnoun  we  have  met  with,  and  are  not  confident 
that  we  can  offer  one  which  will  not  be  open  to 
objection.  We,  however,  venture  upon  this  as 
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having  the  recommendation  of  simplicity :  An 
adnoun  is  a  single  word  used  with  a  noun  to  define 
it* 

*  A  verb  is  a  word  used  with  a  noon,  not,  however,  "to  define 
it"  i.e.  the  individual  which  the  noun  names,  but  to  name  au 
action  or  a  state  which  it  attributes  to  the  noun.  Conjunctions, 
too,  are  used  with  nouns,  but  do  not  define  them  as  individuals. 
They  attribute  relations  to  them  as  verbs  do  actions  or  states. 


CONJUNCTION. 

MB.  MASON  prepares  us  for  his  definition  of  the 
conjunction  by  explaining  that  "  words  which  unite 
other  words  or  sentences  are  called  connective  or 
conjunctive  words,"  hut  that  "  connective  words 
are  found  among  various  parts  of  speech."  He 
then  proceeds  :  "  Conjunctions  are  connective  words 
which  are  neither  substantives,  adjectives,  nor  ad- 
verbs; or,  in  other  words,  conjunctions  are  con- 
nective words  which  are  neither  pronouns  nor 
relative  adverbs."  * 

How  any  man  can,  by  applying — if  indeed  it  is 
possible  to  apply — such  a  definition,  distinguish  a 
conjunction  from  any  other  part  of  speech,  we  are 

*  Sec.  285.  This  definition  would  prove  all  verbs  to  be  con- 
junctions, for  they  are  certainly  "  connective  words ;  "  e.g.  "  He  is 
a  dunce ; "  "  He  gave  the  dog  a  bone ;  " — and  are  not  substantives, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  or  pronouns.  Mr.  Mason  gives  who  as  an 
example  of  a  connective  substantive,  which  as  a  connective  adjec- 
tive, and  whither  as  a  connective  adverb.  We  admit  they  are 
connectives,  but  take  issue  on  all  the  rest. 
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at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  It  assuredly  marks  out 
no  class  of  words  having,  in  speech-construction, 
any  function  peculiar  to  itself.  To  our  mind  it 
aims  at  nothing,  .if  not  to  embrace  in  a  final 
category  all  such  words  as  cannot,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  be  crammed  into  any  other.  The  other 
parts  of  speech  embrace,  as  it  would  seem,  all 
non-connectives,  and  the  substantive,  the  pronoun, 
the  adjective,  and  the  adverb  each  a  portion  of 
the  connectives.  All  the  rest,  according  to  Mr. 
Mason,  fall  (why,  we  are  not  informed)  into  the 
conjunctional  category ;  which  is  very  convenient. 
By  a  predestined  arrangement,  the  orphaned  con- 
nectives are  received  into  the  conjunctional  asylum 
and  refuge  for  the  homeless. 

Dr.  Morell  defines  his  conjunction  as  "a  word 
which  is  used  to  connect  the  different  parts  of  an 
extended  sentence."  We  say  his  conjunction, 
because  we  believe  that  conjunction  definitions 
in  general  vary  pretty  much  as  these  two.  Both 
our  authors  are  agreed  that  conjunctions  are  con- 
nective words,  but  there  their  agreement  ends. 
According  to  Dr.  Morell,  if  the  word  is  connective 
and  is  used  to  connect  the  different  parts  of  an 
"  extended  sentence,"  its  claim  to  conjunctionhood 
is  established.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  know 
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what  "an  extended  sentence"  is.  We  guess  that 
a  simple  assertion,  though  a  sentence,  is  not  an 
extended  one.  We  know  that  admitted  conjunc- 
tions attach  subordinate  (or  adnounal)  sentences 
to  a  main  sentence,  and  also  sentences  not  adnounal 
or  subordinate,  but  co-ordinate  ;  and  hence  infer 
that  "  an  extended  sentence  "  must  mean  a  multiple 
sentence,  i.e.  of  two  or  more  assertions,  and  that 
the  sentences  may  be  either  co-ordinate  or  one 
main  and  the  other  or  others  subordinate.  We 
should  imagine,  for  instance,  that  in  "He  comes 
when  I  call ; "  "  She  will  wait  while  you  get 
ready ; "  we  have  what  Dr.  Morell  would  call 
"  extended  sentences  ;  "  and  that  the  doctor  would, 
as  we  should,  call  when  and  while  conjunctions. 
Again,  we  should,  in  this  double  ("extended") 
sentence,  "Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,"  call, 
as  we  presume  Dr.  Morell  would,  whither  a  con- 
junction. Yet  we  see  that  Mr.  Mason  calls 
this  very  word  whither  an  "adverb,"  and  decides 
that  it  is  no  conjunction;  and,  on  reference  to 
his  sec.  267,  we  find  Mr.  Mason  calling  when  and 
while,  and  many  other  words,  "  adverbs  "  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Morell,  and  as  we  think,  are  con- 
junctions, and  are  never  adverbs. 

Dr.  Morell's  definition  assumes,  as  we  read  it, 
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that  a  conjunction  only  joins  sentences ;  and  we 
know  that  some  such  notion  is  prevalent  in  schools. 
Mr.  Mason's  definition  does  not  warrant  any  such 
assumption;  but  his  preliminary  explanation 
justifies  our  inference  that  he  considers  that,  so 
long  as  a  connective  word  is  neither  a  relative 
pronoun  nor  a  relative  adverb,  it  matters  not 
whether  it  connects  sentences  or  words  only,  so  far 
as  its  title  to  be  called  "  conjunction  "  is  concerned. 
On  this  point  we  are  clearly  with  Mr.  Mason  and 
against  Dr.  Morell ;  for,  we  cannot  understand  an 
argument,  which  is  put  forward  in  support  of  Dr. 
Morell's  assumption,  and  which  finds  an  extended 
or  double  sentence  in,  for  instance,  "  He  and  John 
went  out."  Doubtless  this  is  equivalent  in  meaning 
to  ' '  He  went  out  and  John  went  out  "  (clearly  "  an 
extended  sentence  ").  The  extension,  however,  is 
just  what  we  cannot  find  in  "  He  and  John  went 
out."  Here  we  have  one  assertion  about  two 
persons  ;  there  we  had  one  assertion  about  one 
person,  and  a  second  about  a  second  person, 
making  just  all  the  difference  in  question.  If 
this  is  not  enough,  it  may  be  put  stronger  if 
we  ask  an  advocate  of  Dr.  Morell's  theory  to 
admit  that  and,  in  "  Two  and  three  make  five," 
is  a  conjunction,  and  when  he  has  done  so,  call 
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upon  him  to  make  two  sentences  out  of  those 
words. 

With  definitions  such  as  these  or  any  extant,  so 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  when 
any  word  is  a  conjunction  and  when  not.  The  jumble 
and  confusion  amongst  conjunctions,  pronouns,  and 
adverbs  is  adequately  accounted  for  in  the  make- 
shift definitions  we  have  of  those  parts  of  speech, 
and  especially  of  the  conjunction.  It  is  common 
to  give  lists  of  conjunctions,  but,  except  as  to  a  very 
small  number  of  words,  no  two  lists  agree,  and  the 
very  fact  that  lists  are  given  may  well  be  interpreted 
into  an  admission  that  no  real  test  exists  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not  a  conjunction. 

The  name  "conjunction" — together  joining  word — 
points  to  a  function,  and  a  very  real  one,  performed 
by  a  large  class  of  words  and  "  expressions ;  "  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  with  this  thus 
staring  them  in  the  face,  grammarians  could 
manage  to  flounder  about  as  they  have  hitherto 
done  in  search  of  what  was  so  evident.  If  the  test 
of  conjunctionhood  were,  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
word  that  of  connecting  ideas  expressed  by  other 
words  ?  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  applying  it ; 
but  when  it  becomes  necessary,  as  it  does  with  Mr. 
Mason's  definition,  first  to  decide  that  point,  and 
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next  to  consider  whether  the  connective  word  is  not 
a  substantive,  or  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb,  we  are 
nonplussed.* 

Mr.  Peile,  f  after  admitting  that  speech  is  an 
imperfect  instrument  of  thought,  observes :  "  This 
conclusion  is  important,  because  speech  has  some- 
times been  identified  with  thought ;  and  it  has  been 
held  that  the  laws  of  speech — the  principles  which 
govern  the  production  and  development  of  lan- 
guages— are  the  same  as  the  laws  of  thought — 
logic."  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is  a  great  error.  It  may 
be  conceded  that  some  of  the  essentials  of  thought, 
subject  and  predicate,  as  we  have  already  seen,  must 
find  their  exponents,  whether  separate  or  com- 
pounded together,  in  every  sentence.  But,  beyond 
this,"  says  he,  and  the  words  are  emphasized, 
"  logic  should  be  kept  out  of  grammar." 

That  those  who  prescribe  laws  to  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  the  speech-tool  can,  in  their  rules,  afford 
to  disregard  practical  logic,  i.e.  the  relations  of 
effects  and  causes,  we  have  yet  to  learn  ;  and  unless 
Mr.  Peile  means  that  these  relations  are  matters 
with  which  grammar  has  no  concern,  we  cannot 

*  This  writer,  with  the  best  consideration  he  could  give,  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  discover  a  connective  word  that  was  any 
one  of  these. 

t  Ch.  viii.  sec.  8. 
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conjecture  what  it  is  he  means  when,  with  seeming 
seriousness,  he  says  that  "  logic  should  be  kept  out 
of  grammar."  We  suspect  he  is  satirical;  for 
certainly  no  keener  satire  can  be  passed  upon 
grammar  than  to  compliment  it  upon  its  irrecon- 
cilability with  that  disciplined  good  sense  we  com- 
monly understand  by  the  term  "  logic." 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  words,  only  as  parts 
of  speech.  We  notice,  however,  that  many  words, 
nouns  for  instance,  are  compounded  of  other  words, 
and  that  the  compound  word  conveys  ideas  involved 
in  each  of  the  components.  At  first  we  write  the 
two  words  separately,  and,  whilst  we  do  so,  com- 
monly call  each  a  "part  of  speech."  Ultimately 
they  coalesce,  and  we  then  call  the  compound  "  a 
part  of  speech."  Indeed,  the  "  subject  "  of  a  sen- 
tence is  very  constantly,  not  a  single  word,  but  a 
noun  plus  one  or  more  adnouns.  We  may,  for 
instance,  say,  "  The  oldest  boy  in  the  school  spoke," 
and  maintain  that  boy  is  the  "subject,"  or, 
with  equal  propriety,  that  the  phrase,  "  the  oldest 
boy  in  the  school,"  is  the  noun  or  "  subject  "  of  the 
sentence;  but  whether  we  speak  of  boy  merely, 
or  of  "  the  oldest  boy  in  the  school,"  there  is  but 
one  idea,  that  is,  of  a  person,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  the  last  is  the  more  definite.  If  we 
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chose  to  write  as  one  word  "  the  oldest  boy  in  the 
school  "  (and  we  do  essentially  the  same  thing  in  a 
thousand  instances),  we  should  call  it  "  a  noun," 
just  as  appropriately  as  we  now  call  it  "  a  phrase." 
We  shall  find  it  constantly  the  case,  when  deal- 
ing with  connective  words,  that  the  connections 
are  effected,  not  by  one,  but  by  several  words  so 
mutually  dependent  on  one  another  that,  as  they 
stand,  one  without  the  other  is  void  or  nearly 
void  of  meaning ;  and  that,  to  insist  on  separating 
them  and  on  assigning  to  each  separately  written 
part  the  dignity  of  a  part  of  speech  would  be  to 
carry  analysis  to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  to  hack  to 
pieces  rather  than  to  anatomize.  Grammarians 
class  such  words  as  either,  neither,  and  than  as  con- 
junctions ;  but  we  all  know  that  these,  in  speech- 
construction,  are  helpless  without  their  co-relatives 
or,  nor,  or  more  ;  and  hence,  common  sense  declares 
that  either  ...  or,  neither  . . .  nor,  and  more  . . .  than 
are  each  a  single  (if  not  a  simple)  conjunction,  one 
and  not  two  parts  of  speech ;  and  surely  no  gram- 
marian will  dispute  it !  Dr.  Morell  goes  further 
than  this,  and  gives  as  examples  of  the  conjunc- 
tion *  the  compounds  as  t/and  so  that;  and  though 
these  are  separable,  and  each  word  has  a  distinct 

*  Page  25. 

H 
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meaning,  we  see  not  the  least  impropriety  in  re- 
garding these  compounds,  like  those  before  men- 
tioned, as  one  part  of  speech.* 

Speech  may  well  be  characterized  as  the  process 
of  phrase  and  sentence  building,  and  words  as  the 
materials.  The  "  logic "  recently  alluded  to  is 
certainly  indispensable  in  house-building,  and 
equally  so  in  sentence-building ;  we  can  no  more 
build  houses  than  sentences  without  two  terms  and 
a  copula.  The  separated  terms — bricks,  stones,  etc. 
— require  to  be  connected  by  mortar,  cement,  or  other 
copulary  material ;  that  is,  to  be  brought  into 
firmer  and  more  intimate  relation  by  the  appro- 
priate conjunctional  means.  The  analogy  between 
the  two  structures  is  more  than  merely  fanciful. 
We  at  once  realize  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor 
when  we  speak  of  our  own  body  as  a  house  or  tene- 
ment, and  the  same  metaphor  is  equally  applicable 
to  phrases  and  to  sentences.  They  are  word- 
constructed  tenements,  holding,  and  intended  to 
accommodate  as  their  tenant,  a  complex  concept 
such  as  single  words  will  not  so  suitably,  if  at  all, 
contain.  Single  words  may  serve  to  hold  the  ideas 
of  infant  man,  but  those  of  the  more  developed  in- 

*  In  effect  each  is  a  "  part  of  speech;"  in  form,  a  "  conjunctional 
expression." 
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tellect  require  such  accommodation  as  single  words 
do  not  afford.  The  need  of  a  savage  for  shelter  is 
served  by  a  hut  or  a  wigwam,  but  civilization  builds 
castles  and  palaces  for  the  few,  and  ever  handsomer 
and  better  habitations  for  the  many.  In  like 
manner,  phrases,  and  ultimately  sentences,  are 
constructed  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of 
the  common  intelligence. 

In  phrase  or  sentence  construction  the  conjunc- 
tion, so  far  as  this  writer  is  able  to  frame  to  himself 
any  real  definition  or  idea  of  the  thing,  performs 
the  copulary  function,  just  as  mortar,  cement,  glue, 
dowels,  ties,  and  clamps  do  in  house-building ;  it 
binds,  as  they  do,  other,  and  generally  more  bulky, 
materials. 

This  bind-material  is  not  always,  however,  indis- 
pensable, either  in  house  or  in  speech  structures. 
We  build  walls  sometimes  without  mortar,  trusting 
to  gravity,  and  to  the  rectangular  or  other  appro- 
priate shape  of  the  unbound  materials  to  retain 
them  in  situ.  And  so  it  is  with  some  "phrases  " — 
they  are  a  kind  of  dry-wall  building ;  the  common 
adnoun  is  so  shaped  that  it  will  lie  upon  or  side 
by  side  with  its  noun,  gravitating  towards  it,  and 
needing,  for  the  particular  occasion,  no  attachment. 
The  copulary  material,  as  we  call  the  conjunction, 
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is  not  necessarily  out  of  place,  however,  in  mere 
phrase-building  (description) ;  for  we  may  as  pro- 
perly describe  a  horse  as  "  a  black  and  white  horse," 
as  describe  it  merely  as  "  a  white  horse."  In  asser- 
tions (sentences),  however,  the  copula  is  indispen- 
sable, though  it  is  not  necessarily  distinct  from 
both  terms.  When,  for  instance,  we  say,  "  honey 
is  sweet,"  we  have  two  terms — the  thing  honey 
and  the  quality  sweetness,  bound  by  a  copula  is, — 
here  is  logic  on  the  face  of  the  assertion  ;  whilst,  if 
we  say,  "  Victoria  reigns,"  our  two  terms  and  their 
copula  are  less  palpable.  Mr.  Peile  amuses  us  by  his 
explanation  :  *  "  The  s  in  reigns  is  practically  the 
copula  which  joins  the  ideas  of  Victoria  and  reign- 
ing, and  this  is  no  longer  separate  from  the  second 
term,  but  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
predicate  reigns." 

We  quite  agree  with  him,  and  with  gram- 
marians in  general,  that  active  verbs  (force-words) 
are  copula  and  second  term  in  one  ;  and,  although 
we  cannot  find  the  copula  in  the  final  or  any  par- 
ticular letter  or  part  of  the  verb  itself,  we  feel  that 
the  copula  is  there,  and  that  the  assertion  made  by 
a  subject  and  a  force-word  is  as  logically  perfect  as 
that  made  by  is  and  two  visibly  distinct  terms. 

*  Ch.  viii.  sec.  2. 
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Further  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  verbs  we 
reserve  for  the  present,  premising  only  that,  in 
speaking  of  "  conjunctions,"  we  refer  only  to  such 
speech-material  as  binds  terms  external  to  itself, 
and  exclude  verbs  of  all  sorts.* 

The  relations  into  which  bind-material  brings 
other  house-materials  to  each  other  are  mostly 
relations  of  present  position.  At  all  events, 
the  relations  are  not  observably  so  numerous  as 
those  into  which  speech-binding-material  brings 
other  speech-materials ;  and  this  may  be  accounted 
for  if  we  compare  the  relative  complexity  of  the  two 
structures.  Things,  however,  are  never  joined 
except  in  some  relation  ;  every  conjoining  involves 
a  relating,  and  every  relating  presupposes  a  con- 
joining, of  which  it  is  in  some  sort  a  result.  Hence 
the  name  "conjunction"  seems  to  us  less  appro- 
priate to  the  thing  than  would  be  some  word  which, 
referring  directly  to  the  relating  function,  would 
presuppose  the  conjoining.  Moreover,  as  a  long 
word,  "  conjunction  "  is  bad;  "  relating  word"  for 
the  same  reason,  is  objectionable  and  inappropriate 
to  much  of  our  bind-material ;  that,  namely,  which 

*  The  present  writer  was,  at  first,  so  struck  with  the  copnlary 
character  of  the  verb  be,  that  he  decided  to  call  it  conjunction 
rather  than  verb. 
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consists  of  "expressions"  (several  words).  Each 
of  these  expressions,  however,  is  as  strictly  the  name 
of  a  relation  as  a  one-word  conjunction  is ;  but, 
whilst  the  components  are  written  separately,  the 
"  expression  "  cannot  be  called  "  a  word." 

It  is  obvious  that  when,  in  house-building,  mortar 
or  other  bind-material  is  used,  it  adds,  of  necessity, 
to  the  bulk  of  the  edifice ;  equally  obvious  that 
one  kind  of  bind-material  will  add  considerably, 
whilst  others,  though  always  adding  something, 
add  almost  inappreciably.  We  shall  find  that  it  is 
the  same  with  our  conjunctional  material ;  that,  in 
binding  other  speech-materials,  every  conjunction 
makes  some  addition,  i.e.  adds,  to  some  extent,  to 
the  ideas  the  conjoined  words  express.*  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  this  in  mind  in  order  to  avoid 
the  danger,  which  not  unfrequently  else  might  arise, 
of  confounding  the  conjunction  with  other  parts  of 
speech.  The  functional  distinction  between  the 
conjunction  and  other  parts  of  speech  is  precisely 
analogous  to  that  which  exists  between  mortar 


*  Hence  it  comes,  doubtlessly,  that  many  conjunctions  (e.g. 
when,  while,  whither)  are  set  down  as  "  adverbs ;  "  for,  whilst 
relating  one  assertion  to  another,  for  instance,  they  inevitably 
qualify,  affect,  or  add  to  one  or  both;  for  they  cannot  connect 
the  assertions  without  qualifying  in  some  sort  the  verbs  by  which 
they  are  made. 
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or  cement,  and  brick,  stone,  timber  and  such  like 
building  material.  Mortar  and  cement  bind,  and 
at  the  same  time  add,  more  or  less,  to  bulk  ;  so  do 
conjunctions :  bricks,  stone,  and  timber  add  to  bulk, 
but  do  not  bind ;  and  so  it  is  with  nouns,  adnouns, 
verbs,  and  adverbs.* 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  verb  is  a 
connective  word.  Yet,  though  it  carries  with  it  the 
binding  capacity,  it  can  hardly,  like  the  conjunc- 
tion, be  characterized  as  bind-material.  It  brings 
substantial  new  matter,  and  imports  into  the  sen- 
tence something  more  than  a  relation — a  fact, 
namely,  of  being  or  doing.  Thus  in  "  He  held  the 
horse,"  the  verb,  whilst  conjoining  he  and  the 
horse  just  as  and  does  in  "  He  and  his  horse,"  adds 
the  fact  of  a  holding.  And  this  last  is  its  main 
purpose,  the  conjoining  a  mere  incident.  With  the 
conjunction  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  connection 
of  facts  and  assertions  is  its  purpose,  the  enuncia- 
tion of  a  new  fact  but  incidental.  The  verb  builds 
first  and  binds  incidentally ;  the  conjunction  binds 
first  and  adds  to  the  building  incidentally. 

*  We  have  already  admitted  that  verbs  are  connective  as  well 
as  assertative  words.  Their  main  purpose,  however  (and  we  call 
that  their  function) ,  is  to  assert.  Beams  and  rafters  are,  like 
verbs,  connective ;  their  main  purpose,  however  (function),  is  to 
contribute  towards  the  formation  of  roofs  and  floors. 
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By  an  example  or  two  of  the  commonest  kind 
the  nature  and  function  of  our  conjunction  shall 
now  be  illustrated.  The  words,  "  I  will  go,"  as  con- 
veying a  complete  and  definite  assertion,  constitute 
a  perfect  sentence,  and  to  make  such  an  assertion 
no  conjunction  is  needed ;  but,  if  we  say,  "  I  he  will 
go,"  we  convey  no  definite  idea  in  the  absence  of  a 
word  to  indicate  in  what  relation  I  and  he  stand  to 
each  other.  If  we  introduce  between  those  words 
the  conjunction  and,  it  tells  us  that  they  stand 
together  as  a  collective  two,  and  that  the  going 
predicated  is  that  of  two  persons  doing  the  same 
thing  together.  If,  instead  of  and,  we  use  or,  "I 
or  he  will  go,"  the  relation  indicated  is  not  the 
collective,  but  the  alternative — a  going  of  one,  and 
an  inferential  not-going  of  the  other. 

The  position  of  7  and  he,  before  the  verb,  raises 
the  presumption  that  both  stand  to  the  verb  in  the 
subjective  relation,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
junctions and  or  or  to  rebut  the  presumption.  If 
we  say,  however,  "  I  to  he  will  go,"  the  preposition 
forbids  us  to  assume  that  he  is  any  part  of  the  verb 
subject.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  words 
are  unusual,  and  they  therefore  sound  strange. 
They  are  susceptible,  however,  of  but  one  meaning, 
which  is  that  of  the  sentence,  "  I  will  go  to  him." 
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To  in  either  case  points  out  the  relation  in  which 
I  and  he  stand  to  each  other,  in  principle  just  as 
and  and  or  did ;  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  or 
him  does  not,  like  I,  stand  in  the  subjective,  but  in 
an  objective  relation  to  the  going — in  that  indirect 
objective  relation,  namely,  which  classicism  calls 
the  dative  (the  to-moving,  more  properly). 

Mr.  Mason  seems,  in  his  definition  of  the  con- 
junction, to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  not  only  that 
verbs  are  connective  words,  but  also  that  preposi- 
tions are  so.  Hence,  if  we  take  his  definition 
au  pied  de  la  lettre,  not  only  are  verbs  conjunctions, 
but  prepositions  too,  as  always  connecting  a  verb 
with  its  object.  Prepositions  do  not  connect  sen- 
tences, and  for  that  reason  do  not  come  within 
Dr.  Morell's  definition.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
proper  and  primary  function  of  the  preposition  is 
that  of  binding  and  relating  the  ideas  expressed  by 
other  words  ;  it  does  not,  like  the  verb,  bring  sub- 
stantial new  matter ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  adds  to  the 
bulk  of  the  speech-construction  into  which  it  enters, 
it  only  does  so  incidentally. 

"Prepositions,"  says  Mr.  Mason,*  "are  words 
placed  before  substantives,  by  means  of  which  we 
show  the  relation  in  which  things  and  their  actions 

*  Sec.  277. 
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stand  to  other  things."  The  relating  function  is 
the  one  here  assigned,  and  rightly  so,  to  the  pre- 
position. Each  preposition  names  a  different  one  of 
the  many  relations  of  things  to  other  things  in  a 
state  of  activity ;  the  "  objective  "  relations,  namely ; 
relations  of  time,  position,  direction,  etc.  (before, 
after,  above,  below,  to,  from,  and  so  on).  In  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  prepositions  are  relators, 
i.e.  neither  more  nor  less  than  conjunctions.  Their 
name  would  imply  that  their  position,  before  the 
noun  whose  objective  relation  they  indicate,  had 
something  to  do  with  their  function,  but  it  is  clear 
that  no  position  can  make  a  noun  other  than  a 
noun,  nor  make,  for  example,  brave  and  good  other 
than  adnouns  because  in  one  instance  we  speak 
of  "  a  brave  and  good  man  "  and  in  another  of  "  a 
man  brave  and  good."  Adverbs,  as  we  know,  take 
all  sorts  of  positions ;  and  conjunctions  are  as  often 
found  at  the  front  of  the  main  sentence  to  which 
they  attach  a  subordinate  one,  as  at  the  end  of  it. 
Indeed,  had  not  the  name  "  preposition  "  and  the 
emphasis  usually  laid  upon  the  "  position "  by 
grammarians  suggested  that  its  position  was  of 
the  essence  of  this  part  of  speech,  the  notion  would 
have  seemed  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  remarking 
upon. 
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"  All  prepositions,"  says  Dr.  Latham,*  "  govern 
an  oblique  case ;  when  a  word  ceases  to  do  this,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  preposition.  In  '  I  climbed  up  a 
tree,'  up  is  a  preposition ;  in  '  I  climbed  up,'  it  is 
an  adverb."  We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
Dr.  Latham,  though  by  a  simpler  process.  Up,  in 
the  first  instance,  conjoins  and  relates  the  climbing 
and  the  tree,  and  hence  is  what  he  calls  a  preposi- 
tion and  we  a  conjunction.  In  "  I  climbed  up," 
up  exercises  no  conjunctive  or  relating  function, 
hence  is  not  a  conjunction  (nor  preposition) ;  it 
simply  defines  the  verb  predicate,  makes  the  climb- 
ing into  an  up-climbing,  and  hence  is  an  adverb. 

Nothing  can  well  be  clearer  than  that  the  pre- 
position is,  in  function,  one  with  the  conjunction  ; 
always  a  word  whose  office  is  to  bind  other 
words,  and  to  relate  the  ideas  expressed  in  them. 
Its  only  peculiarity,  as  attaching  objective  nouns, 
is  at  once  explained  when  we  point  out  the  fact 
that,  for  this  very  reason  and  for  none  else,  were 
they  separated  from  their  fellow-conjunctions. 

"  Care  is  necessary,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  "to  dis- 
tinguish connective  adverbs  from  connective  words 
which  are  not  adverbs."  t  "  The  following  words," 

*  "  Handbook  of  the  English  Language,"  sec.  332. 
t  Sec.  266. 
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says  he,*  "  are  conjunctive  or  connective  adverbs  : 
when,  while,  where,  whither,  whence,  why,  wherein, 
whereby,  wherefore,  whereon,  whereout,  whereafter, 
wherever"  etc.  Let  us  take  a  sentence  or  two, 
and  illustrate  the  adverbiality  of  one  or  two  of 
these  "  conjunctive  or  connective  adverbs."  Say, 
"  He  answered  when  you  called."  Here  are  two 
verbs,  answered  and  called,  each  predicating  its 
particular  activity  or  doing;  the  one  of  he  and 
the  other  of  you;  the  doing  of  he  and  that  of 
you  are  connected  by  when,  and  related  by  it  as 
coincident  in  time.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  said 
that  when  does  not  adverbially  affect  the  answer- 
ing or  the  calling;  it  influences,  modifies,  adver- 
bializes,  both.  But  how  ?  Simply  by  relating 
them  as  synchronous  actions ;  by  indicating  that 
one  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  other ;  so 
that,  whilst  the  connecting  and  relating  is  the 
immediate  purpose,  i.e.  the  function,  of  ivhen,  the 
adverbialization  (adding  to  bulk)  is  a  mere  inci- 
dent, an  indirect  result,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  every  conjunction.  If,  to  take  another 
instance,  we  say,  "  He  waited  while  I  considered," 
we  have  while  connecting  and  relating  two  doings, 
asserted  by  two  sentences,  a  principal  and  a  sub- 

*  Sec.  267. 
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ordinate,  but  now  in  the  relation  of  concurrent 
time.  While  adverbializes  just  as  when  did;  but, 
if  such  an  incidental  influencing  of  a  verb-predicate 
proves  a  word  to  be  an  adverb,  it  will  equally 
prove  a  preposition  to  be  such.  Thus,  in  "He 
went  to  Paris,"  to  qualifies  the  going,  at  least  as 
plainly  as  when  did  the  answering,  or  while  the 
waiting ;  makes  the  going,  which  was  quite  general 
(might  be  a  from,  past,  or  any  other  going),  into  a 
specific  to-going. 

An  adverb  we  take  to  be  a  word  whose  main 
purpose  is  to  define  the  action  or  state  predicated 
by  a  verb.  We  admitted  that  in  "  He  climbed 
up,"  up  is  an  adverb,  because  its  purpose  is  merely 
to  define  the  climbing,  but  denied  that  it  is  an 
adverb  in  "He  climbed  up  a  tree,"  because  its 
primary  purpose  is  to  connect  the  tree  and  he's 
climbing.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  up  is  quite 
as  much  of  an  adverb  as  either  when  or  while,  and 
has  at  least  as  distinct  an  adverbial  effect. 

Mr.  Mason,  illustrating  the  care  necessary  to  be 
taken  to  distinguish  between  connective  adverbs 
and  connective  words  which  are  not  adverbs,  gives 
this  sentence :  "  He  said  that,  because  he  believed 
it,"  and  observes,  "Here,  because  does  not,  by 
itself,  modify  either  the  verb  believed  or  the  verb 
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said ;  but  the  clause,  '  because  he  believed  it,'  is  an 
adverbial  clause,  modifying  the  verb  said;"  and 
he  desires  us  hence  to  infer  that  because  is  not  an 
adverb,  like  when,  while,  etc.,  but  a  conjunction. 
To  us,  "  when  you  called  "  modifies  the  verb  an- 
swered, and  "  while  I  considered  "  the  verb  waited, 
exactly  as  "  because  he  believed  it "  modifies  the 
verb  said,  and,  like  it,  are  "  adverbial  clauses." 
Exercising  all  the  care  we  can  to  distinguish  such 
words  as  when,  while,  etc.,  from  because,  we  confess 
our  failure,  and  are  driven  to  infer  that  Mr.  Mason 
finds  between  his  connective  adverbs  and  his  con- 
junctions a  distinction  where  there  is  no  difference  ; 
and  we  are  bold  to  maintain  that  the  two  former 
are  as  purely  conjunctions  as  the  last.* 

With  such  impossible  and  meaningless  defini- 
tions as  grammars  give  of  adverbs,  conjunctions, 
and  prepositions,  it  is  no  wonder  their  authors 
should  disagree  as  to  which  are  which,  or  that 
Mr.  Mason,  for  instance,  should  deem  it  necessary 
to  insist  that  such  words  as  "  before,  since,  after, 

*  Because  refers  to  and  binds  a  saying  and  a  believing ;  when, 
an  answering  and  a  calling ;  while,  a  waiting  and  a  considering. 
Because  points  out  that  the  two  predicated  acts  are  related  as 
causer  and  thing  caused ;  when,  that  they  are  related  as  occurring 
at  the  same  point  of  time  j  and  while,  that  they  are  related  as 
going  on  together. 
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until,  usually  set  down  as  conjunctions,  are,  in 
reality,  prepositions."  *  With  real  definitions  such 
discordances  could  not  exist,  and  the  fact  of  their 
existence  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  respect  for 
authority  in  the  minds  of  students  who  are  not 
content  with  shams,  but  expect  to  find  a  reality 
in  the  thing  called  grammar. 

We  are  cautioned  also  against  confounding  the 
relative  pronouns  with  the  conjunction;  and,  as 
will  be  seen  presently,  not  without  reason.  Dr. 
Morell  tells  us  f  that  "  relative  pronouns  are  those 
which,  in  addition  to  being  substitutes  for  the 
names  of  persons  or  things,  also  join  and  relate 
one  sentence  to  another,  as,  '  I  have  seen  the  house 
which  you  inhabit.'"  Mr.  Mason  says,  "  A  relative 

V  V  * 

pronoun  is  a  word  which  refers  to  some  noun  or 
pronoun  which  has  been  already  used,  to  mark 
the  person  or  thing  spoken  about,  and  which  is 
called  the  antecedent  of  the  relative."  f  He 
notes, §  "  '  Relative '  is  a  bad  term,  because  it  is 
insufficient.  He,  she,  it,  this,  that,  they,  are  also 
(literally)  relative  pronouns,  because  they  refer  to 
some  preceding  substantive  or  antecedent."  In 

*  Sec.  289.  t  Page  14. 

J  Sec.  144.  §  Note  to  sec.  144. 
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the  next  section*  he  adds,  however,  that  "  the 
relative  pronoun  differs  from  the  definite  article 
and  the  demonstrative  adjectives  this  and  that  by 
having  at  the  same  time  a  grammatically  (?)  con- 
nective force  and  attaching  subordinate  adjective 
clauses  to  some  word  in  the  principal  sentence." 

Dr.  Morell  says,t  "  There  are,  properly  speaking, 
three  relative  pronouns  in  the  English  language, 
who,  which,  and  that."$  The  present  writer  would 
prefer  to  consider  them  as,  what  they  are,  three 
forms  of  one  thing.  Their  meaning  is  really  iden- 
tical, and  the  fashion  which  will  have  who  and 
whom  (though  not  whose)  applied  to  persons  and 
not  to  lifeless  things,  make  a  profitless  distinction, 
such  as  is  not  made,  nor  found  needful,  in  other 
languages. 

To  this  extent  we  agree  with  Dr.  Morell,  that 
"the  relative  pronoun  always  joins  and  relates 
one  sentence  to  another;"  and  with  Mr.  Mason, 
that  it  always  "  attaches  a  subordinate  adjective 
clause  to  some  word  (the  antecedent)  in  the  prin- 
cipal sentence."  In  "I  have  seen  the  house  which 


*  Sec.  145.  t  Page  14. 

J  Mr.  Mason,  as  we  saw  (p.  70,  ante),  makes  who  and  that 
substantive  pronouns,  and  which  an  adjective  pronoun ;  why,  we 
cannot  guess. 
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you  inhabit,"  tvhich  attaches  to  house  (antecedent, 
and  DIEECT  OBJECT  of  the  main  sentence)  an 
"  adjective  clause,"  i.e.  a  second  and  subordinate 
sentence,  adnounal  (i.e.  descriptive)  of  the  ante- 
cedent. If  we  borrow  from  Mr.  Mason  this  sen- 
tence :  "I  wrote  a  letter  to  your  brother,  who 
replied,"  etc.,  we  have  who  now  attaching  to  brother 
(antecedent,  and  INDIRECT  OBJECT  of  wrote)  a  sub- 
ordinate and  adnounal  sentence.  If,  however,  we 
say,  "  The  man  ivho  says  it  slanders  you,"  we  find 
the  "  relative  pronoun  "  still  attaching  a  sub- 
ordinate and  adnounal  sentence,  but  now  to  the 
SUBJECT  of  the  main  sentence. 

In  every  instance  we  may  observe  that  the 
relative  sentence  seeks  to  define  a  noun  of  the 
main  sentence  (subject,  object-direct,  or  object-in- 
direct). The  effect  of  all  conjunctions  is  exactly 
this  of  attaching  things  to  other  things,  and  there- 
by adnounizing  that  thing  to  which  the  attach- 
ment is  made.*  Prepositions  attach  nouns  ;  other 
conjunctions  attach  sentences  for  the  most  part, 
and  either  co-ordinate  or  subordinate.  Preposi- 
tions are  not  the  only  conjunctions,  however,  which 

*  If  the  word  to  which  the  attachment  is  made  is  a  verb,  the 
verb-predicate  is  adnounized.  We  call  this  adverbializing,  but  it 
is  adnounization  none  the  less — direct  of  the  verb-predicate,  and 
indirect  of  the  noun-subject. 
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attach  nouns  ;  nor  is  the  relative  pronoun  the  only 
one  which  attaches  sub-sentences.  The  latter  is 
peculiar  alone  in  this,  that  it  attaches  its  sub- 
sentence,  not  to  the  main  sentence,  but  to  a  selected 
noun  of  the  main  sentence  called  the  antecedent, 
and  hence  must  always  immediately  follow  that 
selected  noun.  This  peculiarity  enables  us  to  do 
with  the  relative  pronoun,  what  can  be  done  by 
no  other  conjunction,  namely,  to  introduce  a  sub- 
sentence  into  the  body  of  a  main  sentence,  as  we 
saw  in  "He  (who  says  so)  slanders  you." 

That  we  require  such  a  conjunction  as  which 
arises  from  the  constant  necessity  we  are  under  to 
define  a  particular  person  or  thing  in  a  principal 
sentence  in  such  a  way  as  no  adnoun  (single 
word)  can  define  it.  The  adnoun  may  define  its 
noun  by  attributing  to  it  a  passive,  an  active,  or  a 
resultant  state,  e.g.  a  strong  man,  a  running  stream, 
or  a  choked  dog.  But  alone,  it  is  unable  to  charac- 
terize its  noun  by  a  definite  act  or  by  definite  time. 
Thus,  if  we  need  to  define  a  person,  for  instance, 
by  something  he  did,  is  doing,  or  will  do  ;  or  by  the 
fact,  say,  that  he  was  little  or  will  be  tall ;  we  can 
do  none  of  these  by  an  adjective,  nor  by  several 
adjectives ;  we  must  effect  our  purpose  by  a  sub- 
sentence,  i.e.  by  an  assertative  description,  attached 
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to  the  name  of  the  person    (antecedent)   by  the 
relative. 

Whilst  insisting  that  such  words  as  when,  while, 
where,  etc.,  were  essentially  (i.e.  primarily)  con- 
junctions, we  did  not  deny  that  they  generally,  if 
not  always,  modify  the  verbs  of  the  sentences  they 
bind  and  relate.  We  saw,  however,  in  this  second- 
ary adverbial  effect  no  reason  for  classing  them 
with  adverbs.  Like  when,  while,  etc.,  the  relatives 
who,  which,  and  that  have  a  twofold  effect.  Their 
primary  and  essential  purpose,  we  maintain,  is  to 
connect  and  relate  the  antecedent  and  the  fact 
asserted  in  the  attached  sub-sentence,  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  relative  "  stands  for,"  or 
represents,  the  antecedent  in  the  sub-sentence,  is 
a  mere  resulting  incident,  and  no  more  warrants 
our  calling  the  relative  a  "  pronoun,"  than  a  similar 
resultant  effect  warrants  us  in  calling  when,  while, 
etc.,  adverbs.*  In  "He  went  to  Paris,"  we  saw 


*  The  relative  refers  or  points  to,  rather  than  "  stands  for,"  the 
antecedent.  Its  object  is  to  indicate  which  is  the  subject  whereof 
the  sub-sentence  predicates,  and  not  to  rename  (as  he,  she,  etc., 
do)  the  "  person  "  before  named.  In  "  I  wrote  a  letter  for  your 
brother,  sealed  it  and  sent  it,"  J  is  the  person  writing,  sealing, 
and  sending;  but  if  I  wish  to  indicate  that  not  I  but  your 
brother  sealed  and  sent  the  letter,  I  can  do  so  by  the  relative 
who,  before  the  word  sealed ;  that  is,  by  pointing  to  "  your 
brother  "  in  this  way. 
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that  the  preposition  had  an  adverbial  effect  upon 
went,  and  that  to  Paris  may  well  be  called  "  an 
adverbial  expression,"  just  as  in  the  phrase,  "  a 
man  of  rank,"  of  rank  may  be  called  an  "  adnounal 
expression."  Here  we  have  single  words,  attached 
by  conjunctions,  producing  what  we  may  call 
"  compound  adverbs  "  and  "  compound  adnouns," 
just  as  a  compound  adnoun,  qualifying  the  ante- 
cedent, is  produced  by  the  conjunction  called 
relative  pronoun  and  the  sub- sentence  it  attaches. 
Thus,  in  "  I  have  seen  the  house  which  you  in- 
habit," which  you  inhabit  adnounally  describes  the 
house,  as  of-  rank  describes  the  man,  and  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  relative  attaches  a  sentence, 
whilst  of  attaches  a  word.  The  result  is  the  same 
in  either  case. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Mason  (ante,  p.  71)  calls 
what  a  relative  and  adjective  pronoun.  Like  who, 
which,  and  whether,  it  is  also  an  interrogative. 
These,  as  interrogatives,  will  be  treated  of  under 
the  heading  "  Sentence  -Words."  In  "He  repeats 
what  you  said,"  the  function  of  what  is  the  con- 
joining of  two  sentences,  and  the  pointing  out 
that  the  two  asserted  doings  are  related  as  having 
one  and  the  same  object.  It  necessarily  refers  to  that 
object.  Incidentally,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  to 
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stand  for  it,  i.e.  to  be  "  a  pronoun."  Primarily  and 
essentially,  however,  it  is,  like  who,  which,  and  that , 
a  conjoining  and  relating  word,  i.e.  a  conjunction. 

Mr.  Mason,  as  we  saw,  admits,  and  very  properly 
so,  that  he,  she,  it,  this,  that,  and  they  are  "relative 
pronouns."  We  may  add  to  these,  mine,  thine,  his, 
hers,  its,  ours,  yours,  and  theirs.  None  of  these, 
however,  are  conjunctions;  they  are  nouns  pure 
and  simple.  The  is  also  a  relative,  but  always  an 
adnoun,  as  are  this,  that,  these,  and  those  when  used 
with  nouns. 

Fashionable  grammar,  assuming  the  relatives 
who,  which,  and  that  to  be  nouns  (pronouns),  deals 
with  them  somewhat  after  the  same  fashion  that  it 
does  with  other  nouns.  It  assumes  that,  when  the  •  ^ 
antecedent  is  nominative,  the  relative  is  in  the!  *T-n 
same  "  case,"  and  objective  when  the  antecedent 
is  so.  Which  and  that,  however,  have  no  distinc- 
tion on  that  account  as  regards  their  form,  whilst, 
instead  of  who,  fashion  prescribes  the  use  of  whom 
when  the  reference  is  to  an  objective  antecedent. 
All  this,  to  our  mind,  is  utterly  meaningless,  has 
no  purpose,  and  no  result  except  to  produce  con- 
fusion and  error  and  to  suggest  unrealities.* 

*  The  fact  that  which  and  that  are  unvarying,  whether  they 
point  to  a  subject  or  to  an  object,  is  proof  presumptive  that  whom 
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The  rule,  too,  that  prescribes  the  use  of  who  and 
whom  when  the  antecedent  is  a  person,  and  of 
which  or  that  in  all  other  cases,  makes  what  in 
our  opinion  is  an  idle  distinction.  The  three  words 
serve  but  one  purpose,  and  the  inference  from  this 
and  what  we  see  in  other  languages  is,  that  two  of 
them  are  superfluous. 

Whose,  like  who,  is  called  a  "  relative  pronoun." 
We  cannot  admit  that  this  word  has  anything 
whatever  in  it  of  the  pronominal  character.  It 
always  accompanies  a  noun,  and  adnounally 
qualifies  it,  though  it  is  not  an  adnoun.  In  "  The 
man  whose  house  was  attacked,  fled,"  the  primary 
object  of  whose  is  to  attach  to  the  antecedent  (man) 
an  assertion,  denning  what  man,  and  to  relate  the 
attacked  house  to  the  man  who  fled.  Its  function 
hence  is  the  conjunctional.  But  whose  does  not 
"stand  for"  the  man  (individual),  as  who  would 
do  if  we  said,  "  The  man  who  was  attacked,  fled," 
but  it  "  stands  for  "  an  attribute,  the  man's  owner- 
ship of  the  house,  qualifying  the  house,  by  a  reference 


is  a  needless  form ;  and,  whilst  we  know  of  nothing  to  rebut  this 
presumption,  we  know  that  men  of  distinction  and  high  education 
cannot  always  avoid  blunders  in  the  use  of  them,  such  as  they 
never  make  in  the  use  of  which  or  that.  Indeed,  grammarians 
have  not  always  agreed,  even  if  they  do  now,  as  to  which  is  the 
proper  form  in  some  particular  cases. 
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to  its  owner.  IVJwse  always  refers  to,  but  never 
"  stands  for,"  an  individual;  hence  is  never,  in  its 
secondary  character,  a  noun,  but  always  an  adnoun. 
Practically  the  same  sense  would  be  conveyed  if  we 
said,  "  The  man  fled ;  his  house  was  attacked ; " 
and  his  would  stand  to  house  in  the  same  relation 
(adnounal)  as  whose  does  in  the  other  sentence. 
His,  however,  leaves  the  two  assertions  unbound, 
because  it  is  not  a  conjunction.  Its  primal  cha- 
racter is  adnounal,  whilst  that  of  whose  is  con- 
junctional. 

Dr.  Morell  observes,*  "  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  compound  conjunctions,  or  conjunctional 
phrases,t  used  in  the  English  language,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  :  as  well  as, 
as  soon  as,  in  as  far  as,  in  as  much  as,  after  that." 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  this  fact,  and 
illustrations  been  given,  in  either  ...  or,  neither 
.  .  .  nor,  and  more  .  .  .  than.  We  have  also  seen 
that  the  effect  of  an  adnoun  is  produced  by  nouns 
attached  by  prepositions,  as  by  sub-sentences 
attached  by  relatives ;  and  the  adverbial  effect  in 

*  Page  25. 

t  They  are  not  "  phrases "  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.  de- 
scriptions, but  "  expressions,"  i.e.  several  words  producing  the 
effect  which  one  might  produce. 
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similar  ways.  These  adnounal  and  adverbial  "  ex- 
pressions "  and  sentences  may,  in  general,  be  dis- 
integrated ;  the  words  which  constitute  them  be 
resolved  into  parts  of  speech.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  "compound  conjunctions."  We 
could  not,  for  instance,  say  that,  in  "as  well  as," 
as  is  a  conjunction,  well  an  adverb,  and  as  another 
conjunction.  The  three  words  are,  separately, 
nothing ;  together,  one  conjunction.  The  whole 
"  expression "  stands  for  but  one  idea,  and  the 
attempt  to  dissect  it  would  be  a  mere  illustration 
of  parsing  gone  mad ;  just  as  unreasonable  as  the 
attempt  to  treat  in  the  same  way  such  words  as 
notwithstanding,  nevertheless,  or  forasmuch.  The 
only  difference  is  that  fashion  writes  the  compound 
conjunctions  as  separate  words,  and  notwithstand- 
ing, etc.,  as  one.  We  have,  therefore,  no  alterna- 
tive, apparently,  but  to  accept  these  compounds 
(written  together,  or  in  parts)  as  "  conjunctions  " 
when  they  perform  the  relating  function. 

Whether  Dr.  Morell  at  all  appreciates  the  large 
number  and  variety  of  these  "  compound  conjunc- 
tions" we  see  reason  to  doubt.  Some  idea  of  it 
will  be  arrived  at  as  we  proceed.  We  find  that  the 
same  relation,  or  what  is  practically  the  same,  may 
constantly  be  expressed  by  a  one-word  conjunction 
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or  by  several  equivalent  words,  e.g.  "He  did  it 
for  safety,  or  for  the  purpose  of,  or  in  order  to 
safety;"  or  "  I  spoke  of,  or  as  to,  or  with  regard  to, 
or  in  reference  to  the  matter."  In  such  cases  as 
these,  when  we  admit  that  for  and  of  are  conjunc- 
tions, we  cannot,  consistently,  deny  that  dignity 
to  the  equivalent  compounds.  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  characterize  the  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  the  supposed  equivalents  than  in  their  function. 

The  relative  which,  forms,  with  prepositions, 
many  compound  conjunctions — of  which,  to  ivhom, 
from  which,  and  a  hundred  others ;  and  also, 
indeed,  many  one-word  conjunctions,  like  whereto, 
ivhereat,  whereof,  etc.  The  greater  part  of,  or  all, 
Mr.  Mason's  "  conjunctive  or  connective  adverbs  " 
are  really  compounds  of  which,  with  ideas  of  time, 
place,  direction,  etc.,  and  translatable  into  three- 
word  conjunctions.  Thus,  when  is  equivalent  to 
at  which  time  ;  while,  to  during  which  time  ;  whence, 
to  from  which  place ;  whither,  to  to  which  place  ; 
and  so  on. 

In  the  phrase,  "  a  man  of  honour,"  we  have  two 
things,  man  and  honour,  conjoined  and  re- 
lated by  the  preposition  of.  If,  however,  we 
describe  one  as  "a  man  reputed  honest,"  our 
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grammars  do  not  characterize  the  word  reputed  as 
a  preposition  ;  we  presume  because  the  word  it 
attaches  (honest)  is  not  a  noun  nor  objective  case.* 
We  say,  however,  that  the  function  of  reputed  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  preposition  of  in 
"  a  man  of  honour."  It  names  the  relation 
between  the  individual  man,  and  the  quality 
which  honest  names.  Again,  if  we  speak  of  "  a 
bottle  containing  wine,"  we  see  now  the  active 
participle,  as  we  just  saw  the  passive  participle, 
relating  two  things.  In  the  first,  an  individual 
(man)  was  related  to  an  attribute  (honesty})  but  now 
we  have  two  individuals  (bottle  and  wine)  related 
{i.e.  as  container  and  contents) .  Used  in  this  wise, 
both  participles  are  pure  conjunctions,  and  the 
only  difference  observable  between  them  is  that  the 
active  participle,  as  attaching  and  relating  the  name 
of  an  individual,  corresponds  more  in  detail  with 
the  "  preposition  "  than  the  passive  participle  does. 

The  "expression"  we  call  "the  infinitive"  also 
constantly  performs  the  conjunctional  office,  and, 
after  the  precise  fashion  of  the  preposition  and  the 
active  participle,  "governing"  (as  grammars  say 

*  We  note,  however,  that  in  the  phrase,  "  a  man  of  honour," 
honour  is  not  objective  ;  and  it  follows  that  of  is  not  here  what  it  is 
always  supposed  to  be  (a  preposition),  or,  if  so,  that  prepositions 
do  not  always  "  govern  their  nouns  in  the  objective  case." 
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in  the  case  of  the  preposition)  an  objective  case, 
e.g.  "  He  has  a  vessel  to  hold  the  liquor."  These 
participles  and  infinitives  are  usually  classed  as 
parts  of  the  verb.  When  we  come  to  deal  with  the 
verb  we  shall  question  the  propriety  of  that  arrange- 
ment, here  only  observing  that,  when  joining  nouns 
or  adnouns  and  relating  them  to  an  individual  or 
to  a  verb-predicate,  they  have  nothing  in  them  of 
the  verbal  (assertative)  character.  They  are  very 
constantly  components  of  an  "  expression  "  having 
the  conjunctional  character;  e.g.  formerly  re- 
puted, recently  containing,  intended  to  contain.  If 
we  could  rightly  call  the  participles  and  the  infini- 
tive "  verbs,"  the  added  word  might  well  be  called 
"  adverb,"  as  our  grammarians  no  doubt  would 
call  it.  In  these  and  similar  instances  the  added 
word,  however,  modifies  a  conjunction ;  and  if  it  is 
to  be  dignified  as  a  separate  part  of  speech,  it 
should,  in  all  consistency,  be  characterized  as  an 
adconjunction,  for  it  stands  to  the  conjunction  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  relation  as  the  adverb  to  the  verb 
and  as  the  adnoun  to  the  noun.  It  is,  however, 
to  our  thinking,  a  more  practicable  way  of  disposing 
of  the  matter  to  regard  the  added  word  as  one  with 
the  conjunction,  and  the  two  together  as  forming 
one  of  our  "  compound  conjunctions." 
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At  bottom,  all  relations  may  be  said  to  be  of  like- 
ness and  difference,  though  in  their  endless  variety 
we  speak  of  them  by  many  names  and  describe 
them  in  as  many  ways.  When  we  speak,  for 
instance,  of  a  son  being  like  or  unlike  his  father,  or 
of  one  thing  being  even  as,  equal  to,  similar  to,  a 
contrast  with,  different,  deviating  or  varying  from, 
another,  we,  by  such  words  and  expressions,  mark 
their  relations  one  to  another,  connect  and  bind 
words  and  sentences  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
when  we  use  such  words  as  and,  or,  but,  because  ; 
and,  for  our  part,  discover  no  difference  whatever 
in  the  function  of  such  words  and  expressions  and 
in  that  of  those  words  which  all  agree  in  calling 
"  conjunctions." 

To  compare  qualities  in  different  persons  or 
things  we  have  a  conjunctional  formula,  into  which 
we  introduce  adnounal  names  of  qualities ;  thus : 
"  The  girl  is  as  tall  as  her  mother."  As  tall  as 
here  connects  the  mother  and  the  girl,  or  rather 
their  respective  states  as  regards  tallness,  and  com- 
pares the  tallness  of  one  with  the  tallness  of  the 
other.  There  is  no  assertion  of  any  actual  tallness 
in  either  the  girl  or  the  mother,  as  there  would 
be  if  tall  were  used  adnounally.  Both  girl  and 
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mother  'may  be,  consistently  with  the  assertion, 
the  contrary  of  "  tall ;  "  all  that  is  affirmed  is  that 
the  girl  has  a  tallness  equal  to  that  of  the  mother, 
that  her  tallness  stands  to  that  of  the  mother  in 
the  relation  of  equality.  Dr.  Morell,  as  we  saw, 
recognized  "  expressions  "  of  this  kind  as  "  com- 
pound conjunctions."  As  well  as  and  as  soon  as, 
which  he  gave,  are,  like  as  tall  as,  comparatives  of 
equality,  and  all  three  conjunctional  expressions  of 
precisely  the  same  character. 

But  it  will  occur  to  everybody  that,  besides  these 
of  equality,  we  have  comparisons  of  more  and  less, 
most  and  least;  and  that  adnouns  and  adverbs  in 
general  undergo  inflection  for  the  more  and  most 
comparisons.  "  The  sign  of  the  comparative 
degree,"  says  Dr.  Latham,  "  is  equivalent  in  mean- 
ing to  the  word  more,  the  sign  of  the  superlative 
degree  is  equivalent  to  the  word  most."  The  signs 
alluded  to  are  the  usual  suffixes,  er  and  est,  by 
which  words,  commonly  used  as  adnouns  and 
adverbs,  are  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison. Grammarians  tell  us  that  adnouns  and 
adverbs  change  their  form  to  express  degrees  of 
comparison,  but  as  yet  they  fail  to  tell  us,  what  is 
nevertheless  the  fact,  that  thereupon  they  cease  to 
be  either  adnouns  or  adverbs,  just  as  nouns  cease 
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to  be  nouns  when  they  are  inflected  for  the 
"  possessive  case "  and  are  used,  not  to  name  a 
thing,  but  to  define  its  ownership.  If  we  say,  for 
instance,  "  John  is  stronger  than  Tom,"  we  are 
told  that  stronger  is  an  adjective  in  the  comparative 
degree.  If  we  consider,  however,  what  it  adds  to 
either  John  or  Tom,  we  shall  find  that  it  adds 
nothing ;  that  it  predicates  no  strength  of  either, 
any  more  than  tall  did  tallness  in  the  expression, 
"  as  tall  as."  For  anything  in  the  sentence,  both 
John  and  Tom  may  be  weak ;  the  strength  predi- 
cated of  either  is  but  relative  to  a  less  or  greater 
strength  in  the  other.  Again,  if  we  say,  "  John  is 
the  stronger  of  the  iwoboys,"  or  "  Tom  is  strongest  of 
the  three  boys,"  it  is  still  the  same ;  neither  stronger 
nor  strongest  predicates  any  actual  strength,  as  the 
adnoun  strong  does  in  "  John  is  strong."  Com- 
paratives and  superlatives  of  this  sort  are  incapable 
of  predicating  qualities  ;  all  they  can  do  is  to  assist 
in  predicating  relationships  between  things  as  regards 
their  qualities,  or  between  actions  as  regards  their 
manner. 

We  have  already  denied  that  neither,  either,  and 
than  are  parts  of  speech;  and  we  now  add  that 
the  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  neither  ad- 
nouns  nor  adverbs,  but,  like  either,  neither,  and  than, 
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components  of  "conjunctional  expressions" — words 
which,  to  effect  any  function  at  all,  require  to  be 
conjoined  with  others  in  a  union  as  intimate  as 
though  they  were  syllables  of  the  same  word.  Thus 
in  "  John  is  stronger  than  Tom,"  we  maintain  that 
neither  stronger  nor  than  is  a  part  of  speech,  but 
that  the  two  are  substantially  one  word  and  one 
conjunction.*  If  we  say,  "  That  boy  is  the  stronger 
of  the  two,"  the  three  words,  the  stronger  of,  con- 
stitute the  conjunction,  as  in  "  He  is  strongest  of 
all "  the  two  words  strongest  of  do. 

It  would  seem  almost  superfluous  to  add  that, 
when  comparisons  are  made,  not  by  the  inflections 
er  and  est,  but  by  the  words  more  and  most,  less  and 
least,  the  seeming  adnouns  and  adverbs  are  not 
really  such,  but  components  of  "  conjunctional 
expressions,"  just  as  are  the  inflected  adnounal  and 
adverbial  forms.  Thus  in  "  Yonder  house  is  more 
lofty  than  this ;  "  "  That  ox  is  the  lesser  of  the 
two,  or  the  least  of  the  lot ;  "  the  conjunctions  are 
more  lofty  than,  the  lesser  of,  the  least  of. 

*  "  John  is  stronger "  are  words  in  themselves  as  empty  of 
meaning  as  "  John  is  than."  Stronger  is  no  more  an  adnoun  than 
than  is;  both  are  equally  incapable  of  qualifying  John's  individu- 
ality. The  two  words,  stronger  than,  constitute  what  we  might 
call  "  a  prepositional  expression,"  that  is,  a  compound  equivalent 
to  a  preposition,  connecting  John  and  Tom,  and  pointing  out  a 
relation  between  them  as  regards  their  strength. 


VERB. 

"  THE  verb,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  "  is  that  part  of 
speech  by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to  make  an 
assertion  about  something."  *  We  regard  this  as 
a  fair  and  correct  description  of  the  words  we 
English  call  "  verbs."  f 

"  Verbs,"  says  our  author,  "  are  divided  into  two 
classes — transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  A  transi- 
tive verb  is  one  which  denotes  an  action  or  feeling 
which  is  directed  towards  some  object ;  as,  strike, 
1  He  strikes  the  ball ; '  love,  '  He  loves  his  father.' 
The  word  which  stands  for  the  object  of  the  action 
described  by  the  verb  is  called  '  the  object  of  the 
verb.'  It  is  put  in  the  objective  case.  An  intransi- 
tive verb  is  one  which  denotes  a  state  or  condition, 
or  an  action  or  feeling,  which  is  not  directed 

*  Sec.  175. 

t  The  Latin  verb  is  not  only  the  assertative  word,  but  the  thing 
also  about  which  the  assertion  is  made,  i.e.  noun  and  verb. 
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towards  or  exerted  upon  an  object ;  as,  to  be,  to 
dwell,  to  stand,  to  sit,  to  rejoice,  to  run."  * 

This  classification  of  verbs  into  transitives  and 
intransitives,  into  (1)  words  denoting  an  action 
directed  towards  an  object,  and  (2)  words  denoting 
a  state  or  an  action  not  directed  towards  an  object,  is 
a  matter  by  no  means  so  plain  to  the  understanding 
as  school-boys  are  apt  to  imagine.  Every  verb  is 
said,  in  grammar,  to  have  a  "  subject ;  "  and  if  we 
admit  that  it  has,  we  are  puzzled  to  understand  how 
any  verb  can  be  without  an  "  object,"  that  is,  can 
have  one  side  and  no  other  side — for  it  amounts  to 
this.  We  know  that  the  word  "  subject "  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  matter  or  thing  for  treatment  or 
consideration  ;  but  when  used,  as  it  is  in  grammar, 
as  the  co-relative  of  "  object,"  we  find  it  impractic- 
able, in  thought,  to  separate  the  two  so  that  one 
does  not  involve  the  other. 

Dr.  Morell  explains  this  binal  division  of  verbs 
somewhat  differently.  He  says,  "All  verbs  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes :  first,  those  that 
imply  an  action  passing  over  to  some  object,  called 
transitive  verbs ;  second,  those  which  imply  some 
state  or  action  in  which  no  object  is  involved,  called 
intransitive."  t 

*  Sec.  178.  t  Page  16. 

K 
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Mr.  Peile  is  evidently  not  satisfied  with  this 
distinction  of  transitives  and  intransitives,  when  he 
says,  "The  truth  is  this,  we  try  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs,  though  no  such  line  exists."  * 
"  What,"  asks  he,  "  can  be  more  fluctuating  than 
the  rule  that  transitive  verbs  require  an  accusative  ? 
You  say,  amo  te,  where  te  is  an  accusative  after  a 
transitive  verb  ;  then,  when  amo  is  used  alone,  as  it 
easily  may  be,  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  no  longer  transi- 
tive ?  And  if  the  same  verb  may  be  transitive  and 
intransitive,  what  is  the  good  of  the  rule  ?  "  t 

If  no  line  exists,  as  we,  with  Mr.  Peile,  believe, 
between  transitives  and  intransitives,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  clearness  can  be  advanced,  or 
any  other  good  purpose  be  served,  by  trying  to  draw 
it,  or  to  maintain  an  unreal  distinction.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  admit  the  propriety  of  using  either 
the  word  "  subject "  or  the  word  "  object,"  as 
applied  to  nouns  standing  in  certain  (opposite,  as 
we  should  suppose)  relations  to  the  verb ;  but  would 
prefer  to  call  that  thing  of  which  the  active  verb,  or 
force-word,  predicates  activity,  and  of  which  the 
passive  verb  or  be-word  predicates  a  non-active 
state,  dominant  rather  than  "  subject."  It  is  agreed 

*  Ch.  vii.  sec.  4.  t  Ibid.,  sec.  3. 
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by  grammarians  that  "  fee-words,"  i.e.  be  and  its 
compounds  (e.g.  can,  to  be  able ;  must,  to  be 
obliged;  seem,  to  be  evident),  though  they  have 
subjects,  can  have  no  objects.  On  the  face  of  the 
matter  this,  to  us,  seems  a  solecism.  The  so-called 
"  subject "  of  the  force-word  is  represented  as  an 
agent,  or  bringer  of  force ;  a  worker,  inevitably,  of 
some  result  or  other.  If  we  agree  to  call  the  result- 
producer  "  subject,"  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
"  object "  is  the  result  produced.  In  "  He  strikes  the 
ball,"  therefore,  ball,  not  being  the  thing  produced, 
not  the  result  of  he's  striking,  is  not  the  object,  any 
more  than  father  is  object  of  loves,  in  "  He  loves  his 
father."  Yet  these  verbs,  like  all  force-words, 
predicate  a  result,  and,  in  fact,  name  it.  The  result 
of  the  predicated  strike -force  is  a  striking,  and  of 
the  love-force  a  loving.  Every  force-word  predi- 
cates, of  the  agent,  or  subject,  the  doing  of  a  thing 
which  the  present  participle  names  :  "  he  dwells  " 
is  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  he  does  the  thing 
called  dwelling ;  "we  stand,"  to  an  assertion  that 
we  do  the  thing  called  standing ;  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  If  this  thing,  named  by  the 
participle,  be  not  the  "  object,"  we  know  of  nothing 
to  which  the  word  can  be  applied  as  the  co-relative 
of  "  subject." 
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The  ball  which  he  strikes  can,  in  no  sense,  be 
the  co-relative  of  he,  the  subject.  He  is  not  the 
causer  of  the  father,  as  should  be  the  case  if  he 
stands  to  father  in  the  relative  position  of  subject 
to  object.  We  say  that  ball  is  not  object  at  all, 
but  simply  a  definer  of  the  object,  striking,  as  to 
its  incidence,  just  &s  father  is  definer  of  the  incidence 
of  the  loving. 

Moreover,  the  difference  between  such  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs  as  denote  actions  (i.e.  "  force- 
words  ")  is  not,  as  Mr.  Mason  puts  it,  that  the  one 
denotes  an  action  directed  to  some  object,  and  the 
other  an  action  not  so  directed  (taking  the  word 
"object"  in  the  sense  grammarians  give  to  it). 
Nor  can  we  agree  with  Dr.  Morell,  that  in  the  one 
case  the  action  "passes  over,"  and  in  the  other 
does  not  pass  over,  to  such  an  object.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  always  the  case.  If,  for  instance, 
we  take  the  verb  walk,  and  say,  "  She  walks  her 
horse,"  walks  is  called  "  transitive,"  and  horse  the 
object ;  whilst  in  "  She  walks,"  the  verb  is  said 
to  be  "  intransitive"  and  objectless, — as  Mr.  Mason 
would  say,  "  not  directed  to  or  exerted  upon  an 
object;"  or,  as  Dr.  Morell  puts  it,  "implies  an 
action  in  which  no  object  is  involved."  We  main- 
tain, however,  that  in  "  She  walks,"  the  intran- 
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sitive  action  is  "directed  to"  and  "involves"  an 
"  object,"  not  the  same,  but  of  precisely  the  same 
kind,  as  the  transitive  action  in  "  She  walks  her 
horse."  The  "  object "  of  "  She  walks  "  is  her 
own  body,  just  as  in  "  She  walks  her  horse  "  it  is 
the  horse.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  two  as- 
sertions, except  that  in  each  the  walk-force  operates 
upon,  or  passes  over  to,  a  different  "  object." 
"  She  walks  "  means,  she  does  walking  of  herself, 
i.e.  makes  herself  walk.  "  She  walks  her  horse  " 
means  that  she  does  walking  of  her  horse,  or 
makes  it  walk.  The  real  difference,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  between  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb 
lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  the  action  passes  over  in 
the  one  case  more  or  otherwise  than  in  the  other, 
but  in  that  the  intransitive  gives  information  as 
to  the  so-called  object  which  the  transitive  does 
not.  Thus  the  intransitives  runs,  jumps,  walks, 
swims,  sleeps,  thinks,  sits,  stands,  sings,  stamps,  etc., 
tell  us  themselves  that  the  running,  jumping,  etc., 
pass  over  to  the  subject's  self,  whilst  transitives, 
like  strikes,  throws,  holds,  finds,  feels,  etc.,  leave  us 
uninformed  as  to  whether  the  actions  predicated  pass 
over  to  the  subject's  self  or  to  an  extraneous  thing. 
Having  denied  that  the  noun-words  called  ob- 
jectives are  rightly  characterized  as  verb-objects, 
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we  proceed  to  consider  what  is  their  true  character, 
what  the  actual  function  they  perform. 

A  simple  sentence  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
but  one  "  direct  objective  "  (the  noun-word,  which 
follows  the  verb  and  is  not  attached  by  a  preposi- 
tion expressed  or  understood).  It  may,  however, 
have  several  noun- words  attached  by  prepositions, 
and  these  are  called  "  indirect  objectives."  Thus 
in  "  The  boy  struck  his  sister  on  the  head  with  a 
stone  on  Monday  morning  last,"  we  have,  with 
one  direct  objective  (sister),  at  least  three  indirect 
ones  (head,  stone,  and  Monday}.  If  we  say  no 
more  than  that  "the  boy  struck,"  we  predicate 
an  action  which  presents  itself  to  our  mind  as 
wanting  in  definiteness,  as  "  vague,"  or  "  incom- 
plete." The  transitive  verb  gives  rise  to  an  expec- 
tation of  something  more  to  come  which  shall  at 
least  determine  the  person  or  thing  on  which  the 
striking  falls. 

His  sister  satisfies  this  expectation,  by  defining 
the  person  struck.  But  to  define  the  action  or 
state  predicated  by  a  verb  is  the  function,  not  of 
a  noun,  but  of  an  adverb.  His  sister,  therefore, 
call  it  what  we  will,  is  in  effect  an  adverb,  its 
function  adverbial,  and  not  nounal.  Grammar,  in 
dealing  with  words,  regards  them  as  functionaries 
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in  phrase  and  sentence  construction ;  asks  what 
function  each  one  performs,  as  it  stands  in  the 
particular  phrase  or  sentence ;  and  not  whether  in 
other  phrases  or  sentences  it  does  or  does  not 
usually  perform  a  different  function.* 

On  the  head  (first  indirect  objective)  further 
defines,  i.e.  adverbializes,  the  striking  by  limiting 
it  to  a  particular  part  of  the  sister's  body,  just  as 
his  sister  limited  it  to  her  body  generally. 

With  a  stone,  again,  adverbializes  the  striking, 
by  reference  to  the  instrument. 

On  Monday,  once  more,  defines  the  striking,  by 
limiting  it  to  a  particular  day  of  the  week. 

Morning,  equivalent  to  in  the  morning,  i.e.  to 
a  fourth  indirect  objective,  is  purely  an  adverb, 
limiting  the  verb-action  to  the  fore  part  of  the  day 
mentioned ;  and 

Last,  though  usually  an  adjective,  is  here,  like 

*  Sister,  in  itself,  is  a  word  merely,  and  becomes  a  "part  of 
speech  "  only  when  it  enters  into  a  speech-construction.  In  "  His 
sister  said  it,"  it  is  a  noun,  because  it  stands  for  an  individual, 
a  non-attributive  thing.  In  "  The  sister  spirits  fled,"  it  is  an 
adnoun,  because  it  attributes  to  the  noun  spirits.  In  "  He  struck 
his  sister,"  it  is  an  adverb,  because  it  attributes  to  the  verb  struck; 
it  also  names  an  individual ;  the  naming  of  the  individual,  how- 
ever, is  not  its  main  purpose,  but  a  mere  incident ;  the  purpose  is 
to  define  the  striking,  which,  like  all  actions,  must  affect  a  person 
or  a  thing.  Sister,  then,  names  the  person  struck  simply  because 
it  is  needful  to  define  the  operation  of  the  verbal  force  (striking). 
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all  the  objectives,  an  adverb,  its  effect  being  to 
confine  the  striking  to  a  thoroughly  definite  Monday 
morning. 

What  is  here  shown  as  to  the  functional  effect 
of  "  objects,"  direct  and  indirect,  will  appear  con- 
sistently in  every  instance  when  they  are  used. 
The  direct  objectives,  and  those  indirect  ones  not 
attached  by  a  preposition  (expressed),  are  pure 
adverbs,  whilst  those  indirect  objectives  which  are 
attached  by  visible  prepositions  are  but  elemental 
parts  of  the  "  adverbial  expressions  "  which  they, 
with  the  prepositions,  form. 

We  proceed  now  to  what  are  called  the 

Verb  Accidents. 

"  These  are,"  says  Dr.  Latham,  "  person,  num- 
ber, tense,  and  voice ;  and  these  it  has  been  agreed 
to  class  together  under  the  name  of  conjugation."  * 


Number  and  Person. 

No  rule  of  English  syntax  is,  or  needs  to  be, 
more    constantly    impressed    on    the    mind    and 

*  "  Handbook  of  the  English  Language,"  p.  19. 
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memory  than  that  which  declares  that  "a  verb 
must  agree  with  its  subject,  or  nominative  case,  in 
number  and  person;"  meaning,  literally  and  un- 
equivocally, that,  whenever  a  subject  varies  from 
a  singular  to  a  plural  or  vice  versd,  or  from  one 
of  the  three  persons  to  any  other,  the  verb  "  must" 
undergo  a  corresponding  change. 

Why  this  "must"  be  so  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture. It  is  not  and  cannot  be  pretended  that  an 
action  is  not  the  same  thing  in  every  respect 
whether  it  is  predicated  of  one  person  or  of  several 
— of  a  speaking,  of  a  spoken-to,  or  of  a  spoken-of 
person ;  and  no  reason  is  conceivable  why  the 
same  word  should  not  predicate  the  same  action 
of  any  and  every  subject.  Walking  or  any  other 
action  is  not  something  different  in  one  "  person  " 
to  what  it  is  in  another,  nor  in  several  "  persons" 
to  what  it  is  in  one.  No  reason,  except  that  it  is 
our  traditional  habit,  can  be  given  why  I  should 
predicate  present  walking,  for  instance,  of  myself 
by  the  word  walk,  of  the  person  I  address  by  the 
word  walkest,  and  of  the  person  I  speak  about  by 
a  third  word,  walks.  The  reasons  against  it  are 
obvious.  We  make  distinctions  where  there  are 
no  differences ;  we  use  three  words  where  one 
should  serve,  wasting  speech-material,  and  need- 
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lessly  burdening  the  memory ;  and  last,  not  least, 
we  impose  on  ourselves  the  necessity  of  learning 
to  use  and  of  constantly  applying  a  rule  which 
affects  no  purpose  but  that  of  representing  things 
otherwise  than  as  they  are — as  different  when  they 
are  the  same. 

Grammarians,  as  we  may  easily  anticipate, 
might  reply  to  our  objections,  "  We  did  not  shape 
the  language,  nor  do  our  rules  profess  to  represent 
it  as  it  should  be.  We  pretend  to  no  more  than 
to  reduce  to  order  the  established  speech-customs." 
We  reply,  "  This  rule,  however,  assuredly  does 
nothing  of  the  kind,  does  not  truly  represent 
English  practice ;  for,  though  there  are  three  sin- 
gular and  three  plural  persons  to  be  predicated  of, 
the  verb  has  but  three  forms  in  the  present  tense 
and  but  two  in  the  past.  To  agree  with  the  sub- 
ject in  the  way  you  say  it  '  must '  agree,  six 
variations  of  the  verb-form  in  each  tense  would  be 
needful.  If  I  predicate  walking  of  I,  we,  you,  or 
they,  I  say,  in  the  present  tense,  walk — I  walk, 
we  walk,  you  walk,  they  walk.  The  subject  varies 
four  times,  but  the  verb  not  at  all.  In  the  past 
tense,  one  word,  walked,  predicates  alike  of  the 
first  and  third  singular  and  of  the  three  plural 
persons ;  does  not,  in  fact,  agree,  in  five  cases  out 
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of  six.  Your  rule  says  it  '  must '  agree,  not 
sometimes,  but  always ;  and  the  plain  fact  is,  that 
it  much  seldomer  agrees  than  it  fails  to  agree." 

If,  in  every  instance,  the  verb-form  varied  as  the 
subject  varied,  the  rule  in  question  would  not  mis- 
represent the  fact,  as  it  now  glaringly  does ;  but 
we  are  far  from  supposing  that  any  advantage 
would  accrue  if  it  were  possible  to  conform  our 
language  to  the  rule.  As  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  there  results  no  advantage,  and  weighty  dis- 
advantages, from  the  variations  of  the  verb-form 
where  custom  introduces  them,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  more  variations  would  but  aggravate  the 
evil. 

We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  notion  that 
grammarians,  charging  themselves,  as  they  do,  with 
the  duty  of  systematizing  an  actual  language, 
should  accept,  in  silence,  absurd  practices  which 
have  become  incorporated  into  it  and  content 
themselves  even  with  representing  them  truly. 
That  seems  to  us  a  mean  view  of  the  office  and 
duty  of  one  who  assumes  the  position  of  an 
instructor.  His  studies  of  necessity  familiarize 
him  with  the  defects  of  his  language  and  cast  on 
him,  as  it  seems  to  us,  an  obligation,  at  least  to 
point  them  out  and  to  protest.  Had  grammarians 
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done  this  instead  of  apparently  taking  for  granted 
that  things  were  in  the  best  possible  state,  such  an 
absurd  practice  as  that  of  varying  the  verb-form 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  subject's  per- 
son or  number  varied,  could  not  long  have  survived 
their  persistent  criticism. 

The  reasons  already  given  for  abolishing  these 
verbal  variations,  and  for  adopting  the  rational 
method  of  predicating  one  thing  with  one  word, 
are  already  more  than  sufficient ;  but  they  are  not 
the  only  ones,  nor  the  only  important  ones.  Gene- 
rally the  subject  or  dominant  of  which  a  verb 
predicates  is  either  singular  or  plural.  When  it 
is  singular  we  can  (where  there  is  a  variation) 
vary  the  verb-form  to  correspond  with  the  person 
of  the  dominant ;  when  it  is  plural  there  is  no 
need  to  vary  the  verb-form,  for  whether  I  speak 
of  first,  second,  or  third  persons  plural,  the  form 
is  the  same — walk  in  the  present,  walked  in  the 
past  tense.  And  it  makes  no  difference  that  the 
plural  dominant  is  a  compound  of  several  different 
persons.  I  may  say,  "  I,  thou,  and  he  walk ;  "  "  We, 
you,  and  they  walk ;  "  or  "  We,  you,  or  they  walk ;  " 
because  the  reference  is  always  to  more  than  one 
person.  But  if  I  desire  to  predicate,  say,  present 
walking,  not  of  two  or  more  collective  persons,  but 
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of  two  or  more  single  persons,  in  the  alternative,  a 
difficulty  often  presents  itself.  I  may  say,  "  He  or 
I  walk,"  but  not "  I  or  he  walk ;  "  may  say,  "  Neither 
he  nor  they  go,"  but  not  "  Neither  they  nor  he  go ;  " 
"  Either  thou  or  he  goes,"  but  not  "  Either  he  or 
thou  goes."  But  how  is  this?  for  the  subject  is 
in  each  case  the  same,  and  the  only  difference  is 
that  the  elements  of  the  compound  subject  are 
ranged  in  reverse  order.  The  fact  is  that  the 
verb  does  not,  and  cannot  be  made  to,  agree  either 
way,  or  in  any  sense,  with  its  subject  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  If  it  agrees  with  one  element  it  must 
disagree  with  the  other ;  or  if,  compounding  a  tri- 
elemental  subject,  we  say,  "  Neither  thou,  he,  nor 
I  go,"  it  must  disagree  with  two  of  the  three 
elements.*  All  this  comes  of  having  several  words 
to  predicate  the  same  thing  and  binding  ourselves 
by  a  rule,  which  compels  us  to  apply  them  as  if  the 
thing  to  be  predicated  were  not  one  thing,  but  several 
distinguishable  things.  The  multiple  forms  of  the 
verb  for  person  and  number,  though  altogether 

*  By  putting  the  verb-form  which  agrees  with  the  last  element 
of  the  compound  subject  immediately  after  it,  e.g.  "He  or  I 
walk,"  a  seeming  accord  is  produced.  It  is,  however,  but  a  poor 
pretence,  which  overcomes  the  difficulty,  not  by  getting  rid  of  it, 
with  its  cause,  but  by  making  the  discord  a  little  less  conspicuous 
and  pretending  not  to  see  it. 
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needless,  would  be  far  less  objectionable  if  they 
could  be  used  at  discretion  and  without  reference 
to  the  nominative  or  dominant.  The  fundamental 
vice  lies  in  the  rule  that  insists  upon  a  needless 
and  impossible  accord. 

If  we  had  six  verb-variations  in  each  tense,  we 
might,  as  we  have  already  said,  produce  something 
more  like  a  real  accord  of  verb  and  subject,  indeed 
a  perfect  accord  as  long  as  we  do  not  go  beyond 
simple  subjects.  But  our  difficulties  would  be  only 
aggravated  when  compound  subjects  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  for  no  one  of  our  six  variations  could 
accord  with  a  subject  of  two  different  persons  put 
either  collectively  or  in  the  alternative. 

To  an  unreasoning  desire  to  apply  classic  pre- 
cedent to  English  practice,  we  doubtless  owe  many 
of  our  incongruous  grammatic  rules.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  the  Latin  grammar  really 
analogous  to  our  rule  about  the  verbal  accords. 
The  Latin  "  verb  "  was  not,  like  ours,  separate 
from  its  subject  or  dominant.  It  changed  six 
times  in  each  tense,  ambulo,  ambulas,  ambulat, 
ambulamus,  ambulatis,  ambulant;  and  the  variation 
was  a  means  of  indicating  a  change,  not  in  the 
predication  (walking),  but  in  the  person  and 
number  of  the  dominant.  There  was  no  pretence 
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of  accord,  because  there  was  but  one  word,  involving 
in  itself  both  subject  and  predicate.  Here  is  one 
change  to  effect  one  thing,  whilst  in  England  the 
rule  will  have  us  make  two  changes  to  effect  the 
one  result;  is  not  content  that  the  only  variation 
— that  in  the  subject — shall  be  indicated  by  a 
change  in  it,  but  will  have  it  also  indicated  by  a 
variation  of  the  word  which  represents  the  unvaried 
and  unvarying  predication. 

Voice  of  Verbs. 

"Voice  is,"  says  Mr.  Mason,*  "the  form  of  a 
verb  by  means  of  which  we  show  whether  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence  stands  for  the  doer  or  for  the 
object  of  the  action  spoken  of  by  the  verb.  .  .  .  The 
active  voice  is  made  up  of  those  forms  of  a  verb 
which  denote  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands 
for  the  doer  of  the  action  described  by  the  verb,  as, 
'The  boy  strikes  the  ball,'  'The  cat  killed  the 
mouse ; '  the  passive  voice,  of  those  forms  which 
denote  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for 
the  object  of  the  action  described  by  the  verb,  as, 
'  The  ball  is  struck  by  the  boy ; '  '  The  mouse  was 
kitted  by  the  cat.' " 

*  Sec.  181. 
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How  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  which  asserts  a 
doing,  can  be  aught  but  the  doer,  or  how  the  sub- 
ject of  any  sentence  can  stand  for  the  object  of  the 
predicated  action,  it  passes  our  ingenuity  to  con- 
ceive. As  we  shall  presently  show,  the  examples 
prove  that  the  thing  is  not  done,  nor  do-able,  in 
that  or  in  any  other  way. 

"We  may,"  continues  Mr.  Mason,  "speak  of 
one  and  the  same  action  by  means  either  of  a  verb 
in  the  active  voice,  or  of  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice ;  but  then  the  word  that  is  the  object  of  the 
active  verb  must  be  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb, 
as  in  the  above  examples."  * 

Again  we  join  issue,  and  point-blank  deny  that 
a  verb  in  the  active,  and  the  same  verb  in  the 
passive  voice  (or  what  is  taken  for  such)  can  or 
ever  does  "  speak  of  one  and  the  same  action  "  by 
any  such  inversion  as  is  pretended  of  subject  and 
object,  or  by  any  other  means. 

Consider  we  first  the  active  assertions.  Strikes 
asserts,  of  boy  (the  subject)  the  act  of  striking,  and 
killed,  of  cat  (subject),  the  act  of  killing.  Next  the 
passive  assertions.  Neither  asserts  any  act  at  all. 
The  first  asserts  that  the  ball  is,  the  other  that  the 
mouse  was ;  one  that  the  ball  is  in  a  state  as  of  a 

*  Sec.  182. 
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thing  that  has  been  "  struck,"  the  other  that  the 
mouse  was  in  the  state  of  one  "  killed."  The  active 
sentences  assert  actions  of  striking  and  killing,  the 
passive  ones,  so  far  from  asserting  "  the  same 
action,"  assert  no  actions  whatever;  they  assert 
states,  in  which  the  ball  is  and  the  mouse  was ; 
states  such  as  result  from  being  struck  or  being 
killed. 

The  only  verbs  we  find  in  the  passive  sentences 
are  is  and  was ;  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying 
that  either  the  verb  strike  or  the  verb  kitt  is 
there  at  all ;  they  are  voiceless  as  anything  can 
be  that  is  non-extant.  The  active  voice  has  not 
been  transmuted  into  some  other  voice,  nor  been 
made  to  say,  in  verse  wise  or  otherwise,  "  the  same 
thing,"  but  to  say  something  about  the  states  of 
the  ball  and  the  mouse,  instead  of  the  doings  of 
the  boy  and  the  cat.* 

Our  explanation  of  "voice  "  is,  that  it  is  nothing, 
and  means  nothing.  Any  other  explanation  may 
be  said,  as  may  this  of  Mr.  Mason,  only  to  make 
darkness  visible. 

The  origin  of  the  thing  is,  no  doubt,  classic.   The 

*  Under  the  headings  of  "  Tenses,"  "  Participles,"  and 
"  Auxiliary  Verbs,"  the  nature  of  the  so-called  auxiliaries  and 
of  participles  is  more  fully  elucidated. 
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anxiety  of  learned  schoolmen  to  fit  our  language 
into  classic  stays  has,  in  this  instance,  made  them 
quite  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
analogy  between  the  Latin  verb  and  ours ;  overlook 
the  fact  that,  whilst  ours  is  a  "part  of  speech,"  theirs 
is  a  whole  speech,  a  noun  and  a  verb,  a  subject 
and  an  assertion,  in  one  word.  Whether  the  word 
which,  in  Latin,  is  called  "verb  "  asserts,  in  what 
is  called  its  "  active  voice,"  or  in  its  "  passive,"  it 
does  so,  always,  of  itself  as  subject.  One  form  is 
an  inflection  of  the  other ;  but,  whilst  the  former 
predicates  an  action,  the  latter  predicates  a  state. 
Thus,  in  the  one  word  whose  English  equivalent  is 
I  strike,  the  active  form  asserts  the  doing  of  the 
act  which  striking  names ;  whilst  in  the  inflected 
passive,  whose  equivalent  is  I  am  struck,  the  asser- 
tion, of  /,  is,  not  an  action,  but  a  state  such  as 
results  from  a  striking.  We  need  not  discuss  the 
question  whether  or  not  these  are  rightly  called 
active  and  passive  voices.  At  least  there  is  some 
plausibility  in  it,  whilst  there  is  not  even  plausibility 
in  applying  the  term  "  voice  "  to  English,  in  which 
the  state  of  the  matter  is  so  entirely  different.  How- 
ever justifiable  it  may  be  to  say  that  in  Latin  the 
verb  has  two  voices,  it  is  an  utter  misrepresentation 
and  mere  nonsense  to  say  it  of  the  English  verb. 
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Moods. 

It  were  well  if  the  mystification  of  moods  could 
be  cleared  away  as  summarily  as  that  of  voices. 
The  matter  is  obscure,  in  each  case,  in  some  pro- 
portion to  the  mass  of  false  inferences  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  the  first  false  assumptions.  In 
the  matter  of  moods  this  mass  is  very  great  and  the 
confusion  corresponds. 

"  Moods  are,"  says  Mr.  Mason,*  "  certain  varia- 
tions of  form,  by  means  of  which  we  can  show  the 
mode  or  manner  in  which  the  attribute  or  fact  indi- 
cated by  the  verb  is  connected  in  thought  with  the 
thing  that  is  spoken  of."  Dr.  Morell  thus  explains 
mood  :  t  "  If  we  regard  the  mode  or  manner  in 
which  an  action  presents  itself  to  our  understand- 
ing, we  may  consider  it  either  as  an  actual  reality, 
or  as  a  possibility,  or  as  a  command,  or  as  a  wish  ; 
or,  generally,  as  an  action  wholly  undefined.  t  The 
expression  of  these  different  circumstances  gives 
rise  to  what  are  called  moods. 


*  Sec.  185.  t  Page  34. 

J  The  doctor  seems  to  forget  that  some  verbs  predicate  states 
and  not  actions,  and  that  these  may  be  actual  or  possible,  as 
actions  may. 
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"  The  simple  affirmative  of  a  fact  is  called  the 
Indicative  mood;  as,  '  He  goes.' 

"  If  a  condition  or  uncertainty  has  to  be  expressed, 
we  employ  what  is  called  the  Conditional  or  Sub- 
junctive mood  ;  as,  '  If  he  go.' 

"When  a  command  is  expressed,  we  use  the 
Imperative  mood ;  '  Go,' 

"  When  the  power  to  do  an  action  is  expressed, 
we  use  the  Potential  mood  ;  '  I  can  go.' 

"  If  we  express  the  action  generally,  without  any 
limitation  of  the  idea,  we  use  the  Infinitive  mood, 
'  To  go.' 

"  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  participles 
or  Participial  moods,  ending  in  ing  and  ed,  which 
are  simply  two  forms  of  the  verb,  used  like  an  ad- 
jective ;  as,  "  a  loving  parent,"  "  a  bruised  reed." 

Mr.  Mason  continues  :  "  In  English  there  are 
four  moods  :  (1)  the  Infinitive  mood ;  (2)  the  In- 
dicative mood ;  (3)  the  Imperative  mood ;  (4)  the 
Subjunctive  mood." 

If  it  were  quite  clearly  understood  what  a  mood 
is,  we  should  not  expect  grammarians  to  disagree, 
as  we  see  they  do,  as  to  the  number  of  the  moods 
and  what  they  are.  If  we  are  to  discuss  moods, 
and  do  not  wish  to  lose  our  labour,  we  must  begin 
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by  settling  clearly  what  the  thing  is  that  we  are 
about  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Mason,  in  a  note  to  his  list  of  four  moods, 
just  given,  remarks,  "  To  these  moods  many 
grammarians  add  the  Potential  mood,  meaning  by 
that  mood  certain  combinations  of  the  so-called 
auxiliary  verbs — may,  might,  can,  could,  would,  should, 
must — with  the  infinitive  mood.*  This  is  objection- 
able (1)  because  such  a  way  of  forming  a  mood  is 
different  from  what  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  other 
moods,  which  depend  upon  inflection  ;t  (2)  because 
the  said  potential  mood  would  need  to  be  itself  sub- 
divided into  indicative  forms  and  subjunctive  forms  ; 
(3)  because  no  grammatical  analogy  justifies  us  in 
calling  these  compound  expressions  '  moods : '  '  I 
can  write '  and  '  I  must  go,'  are  no  more  moods  of 
the  verbs  write  and  go  than  possum  scribere  is  a 
mood  of  scribo  in  Latin.  The  potential  mood 
seems  to  have  been  invented  because  grammarians 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  an  infinitive  mood 
that  is  not  preceded  by  to." 

Dr.  Morell  does  not  attempt  to  justify  either  his 
potential  or  his  participial  moods.  The  last  are 

*  Dr.  Morell  evidently  means  by  his  "  potential  mood "  com- 
binations only  of  can  and  could  with  the  infinitive. 

t  Neither  infinitive  nor  imperative  forms  are  inflections!  and 
even  the  subjunctive  but  partially  so. 
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new  to  us.  As  they  will  be  disposed  of  by  the 
explanations  we  shall  give  under  the  head  "Par- 
ticiples," they  will  not  here  be  further  referred  to. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Mason  that  can  and  could  assert 
sometimes  of  actual  (indicative)  and  at  other  times 
of  possible  (subjunctive)  actions  and  states ;  and 
hence  that  a  potential  mood  would  need  to  be 
divided  into  other  moods  (?  sub-moods).  We  agree, 
too,  that  analogy  with  the  Latin  and  other  languages, 
if  that  indeed  were  of  any  real  importance,  does  not 
warrant  our  calling  compounds  of  auxiliaries  and 
infinitives  "  moods."  If  could  and  can  make  a  po- 
tential mood,  may,  might,  would,  should,  and  must 
can,  with  no  regard  to  the  meaning  of  words,  be 
said  to  make  the  same  mood ;  we  should  rather 
suggest  that,  to  be  consistent,  may  and  might  ought 
to  make  a  permissive  mood,  ivould  an  intentional 
mood;  should  a  general  conditional  mood,  ought  an 
obligatory  mood,  and  must  a  necessary  mood.  More- 
over, if,  as  Dr.  Morell  puts  it,  the  indicative  mood 
only  refers  to  "affirmations"  of  fact,  we  should 
want  in  addition,  a  negative  mood,  and  an  interro- 
gative mood.  Absurd  as  all  this  seems,  we  venture 
to  anticipate  that  our  readers,  in  the  end,  will 
see  that  no  one  of  these  new  moods  is  one  whit 
more  meaningless  than  some  at  least,  if  not  all 
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of  the  four  which  Mr.  Mason,  Dr.  Morell,  and 
grammar-books  in  general  recognize. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  justify  a  poten- 
tial mood  in  face  of  Mr.  Mason's  objections.  To 
take  Dr.  Morell's  illustration,  "I  can  go,"  our 
objection  to  its  being  any  mood  whatever  of  go, 
would  be,  that  there  is  no  form  of  the  verb  go  there. 
It  is  a  parallel  case  to  "  The  ball  is  struck  by  the 
boy."  If,  as  we  all  seem  to  be  agreed,  a  verb  is 
"  that  part  of  speech  by  means  of  which  we  are  able 
to  make  an  assertion  about  something,"  and  if  it  is 
a  fair  corollary  that  go  asserts  a  going,  we  main- 
tain that,  whatever  "  I  can  go  "  asserts,  it  asserts  no 
going.  The  assertion  is,  not  of  any  activity  at  all, 
but  of  an  ability.  Ability,  in  present  time,  is  the 
verb-predicate — the  thing  asserted — and  the  infini- 
tive go  is  a  definer  of  the  generality  of  the  predicated 
ability ;  limits  it  to  that  particular  ability  which 
might  be  called  go-ability ;  and  hence  is  an  adver- 
bial subordinate  of  can,  the  only  really  assertative 
word. 

If  "  mood,"  then,  is  to  be  understood  as  one  thing, 
and  not  as  several  utterly  inconsistent  things,  there 
appears  no  alternative  but  to  adopt,  and  abide  by, 
Mr.  Mason's  theory  that  a  mood  is  a  variation  in 
the  form  of  the  verb.  It  follows,  of  course,  that, 
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where  there  is  no  variation  of  the  verb,  there  is 
no  mood  ;  and,  a  fortiori,  that  where,  as  in  "I  can 
go,"  the  verb  has  vanished,  there  can  be  no  mood, 
at  all  events  of  the  vanished  verb. 

But,  having  settled  what  a  mood  is,  it  remains 
to  decide  what  the  variations  in  the  verb -form  for 
mood  aim  to  indicate.  Mr.  Mason  tells  us  that  they 
are  intended  to  show  "  the  mode  or  manner "  in 
which  the  verb-predicate  "  is  connected  in  thought  " 
with  the  dominant  (the  thing  predicated  of).  This 
conveys  to  us  a  very  misty  idea,  which  is  by  no 
means  cleared  up  by  what  follows.  Dr.  Morell's 
explanation  throws  a  little  light  upon  the  matter. 
He  says  that  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
mode  or  manner  in  which  an  action  presents  itself 
to  the  understanding,  whether  as  an  actual  reality, 
or  as  a  possibility,  or  as  a  command,  or  as  a  wish, 
or  generally  as  an  action  wholly  undefined,  give  rise 
to  what  are  called  moods. 

Why,  in  the  nature  of  things,  verbs  should 
change  their  forms  to  show  the  different  modes  or 
manners  of  predication,  or  why  to  show  some  and 
not  other  modes  or  manners,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  If,  for  instance,  we  desire  to  assert 
hesitatingly  or  decidedly,  negatively  or  interroga- 
tively, or,  as  we  may,  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  we 
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do  not  use  modal  inflections ;  and  why  we  need  or 
have  them  (if  we  have)  to  predicate  actions  or 
states  in  the  actual,  possible,  imperative,  or  wholly 
undefined  manner,  and  in  none  else,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  explain. 

We  deny,  however,  the  reality  of  the  assumed 
fact  that  we  have  verbal  inflections  to  predicate 
actions  or  states  as  commands  or  wishes,  or  in  a 
wholly  undefined  manner,  and  will  presently  pro- 
ceed to  the  proof.  There  are  some  variations 
between  the  forms  called  "  indicative  "  and  those 
called  "  subjunctive,"  and  they  aim,  not  altogether 
unintelligibly,  to  predicate  of  the  same  actions 
and  states  under  different  aspects. 

Mr.  Mason  helped  us  to  dispose  of  Dr.  Morell's 
potential  mood,  and  seeing  that  the  imperative  and 
infinitive  moods  may  be,  without  such  help,  quite  as 
summarily  and  as  effectively  disposed  of,  these  will 
be  dealt  with  next  in  order,  leaving  the  ground 
clear  for  discussing  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods,  about  which  more  will  require  to  be  said. 

Imperative  Mood. 

"  The  imperative  mood,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  "  in- 
cludes those  forms  of  the  verb  by  means  of  which 
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we  utter  a  command  (requests  and  exhortations  are 
only  weaker  kinds  of  commands) ;  as, '  Give  me  that 
book ; '  '  Go  away.'  From  its  nature  the  imperative 
mood  can  only  be  used  in  the  second  person." 

Of  old  the  imperative  was  supposed  to  have  two 
persons  in  the  singular  number  and  three  in  the 
plural ;  and  the  conjugation  of  it  appeared  thus — 

Singular.  Plural. 

1st  per.  Let  us  smite. 

2nd  per.     Smite.  Smite. 

3rd  per.     Let  him  smite.  Let  them  smite. 

Mr.  Mason  gives  it,  and  we  believe  most  modern 
grammarians  do  the  same — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Smite  [thou];  Smite  [you  or  ye]. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  before 
that  we  should  not  reckon  let  him,  us,  or  them  smite 
variations,  and  still  less  inflections  of  the  verb  smite; 
hence  not  imperative  nor  any  other  mood,  tense,  or 
form  of  smite.*  It  is  manifest,  too,  that  Mr.  Mason's 
two  forms  are  but  one,  and  it  is  anything  but 
manifest  wherein  it  differs  from  the  indicative 
present  of  the  first  person  singular  and  the  three 
persons  plural.  It  is  not,  in  Mr.  Mason's  own  words, 

*  We  see  the  verb  let  here,  but  no  verb  smite.     Smite  is  a 
mere  adverb. 
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"  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the  verb  ;  "  ergo,  not  a 
mood.  We  say,  moreover,  that  the  imperative  smite 
asserts  no  smiting  in  any  mode  or  manner ;  and 
hence  is  no  part,  mode,  tense,  or  person  of  smite. 
It  asserts,  we  admit ;  but  not,  after  the  manner  of 
the  English  verb,  of  a  dominant  separate  from 
itself,  but,  after  the  manner  of  the  Latin  verb,  of 
a  dominant  involved  in  itself. 

The  words  in  brackets  (tlwu,  you  or  ye)  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  persons  of  whom  smite  predicates 
smiting.  We  say,  however,  that  smite,  imperative, 
predicates  nothing  of  any  thou,  you,  or  ye  ;  and  that 
these  are  never  dominant  words.  Smite,  imperative, 
though  an  assertative  word,  is  no  "part  of  speech." 
It  is  in  itself  a  perfect  assertion,  a  whole  speech,  a 
one-word  equivalent  of  a  sentence.  It  is,  as  an 
imperative,  always  a  word  addressed  by  a  speaking 
(first)  person  to  an  auditor  (second  person),  and 
always  asserts  the  desire  of  the  speaker  that  the 
person  addressed  shall  do  or  be  something,  that 
something  being  indicated  by  the  imperative  itself. 
Thus,  if  I  say  to  my  neighbour, "  Smite  him,"  I  assert 
my  desire  that  my  neighbour  shall  do  the  particular 
act  which  smite  names ;  predicate  my  own  desire, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  apparent  expectation  that 
he  will  do  what  I  desire.  It  is  not  of  my  neigh- 
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bour  (thou)  that  I  predicate,  but  of  myself;  and 
always  my  desire  mingled  with  an  apparent  expec- 
tation of  its  being  realized.  "  Smite  him  "  amounts 
to  an  assertion  that  I  (the  speaker)  desire  and 
expect  you  (my  hearer)  to  do  the  act  called  smiting 
of  the  person  I  refer  to  as  him.  If,  introducing  the 
word  ihou,  I  said,  "  Smite  thou  him,"  it  would  be  a 
clumsy  way  of  saying,  "  I  desire  smiting  of  him  by 
thee."  By  thus  rendering  the  synthetic  sentence 
into  an  analytic  one,  we  see  that  the  thou,  you,  or 
ye,  supposed  to  be  the  subject  or  dominant  of  smite, 
is  really  an  adverb  denning  the  smiting  desired,  as 
to  the  person  who  is  expected  to  do  it.  Thou,  you, 
or  ye  are,  in  point  of  fact,  never  used,  and  answer 
no  purpose.  They  are  purely  tautological,  telling 
us  only  what  is  obvious,  that  the  person  or  persons 
addressed  is  or  are  the  person  or  persons  we  desire 
and  expect  to  do  the  act  in  question. 

Few  persons  would  agree  with  Mr.  Mason  that 
requests  and  exhortations  are  but  weaker  kinds  of 
commands.  In  speech,  however,  the  same  form 
serves,  and  the  different  sense  is  conveyed  only  by 
the  different  manner  of  enunciation  (tone,  etc.). 
Like  pure  imperatives,  requestatives  and  exhorta- 
tives  are  sentence-words.  They  are  addressed  to  an 
auditor,  and  predicate  the  wish  of  the  speaker,  as 
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imperatives  do,  but  without  assuming  its  probable 
realization.  They  are  none  of  them  "verbs"  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  assumption 
that  they  constitute  a  "mood"  is  founded  on  a 
thorough  misconception  as  to  what  they  predicate, 
and  of  what  dominant,  and  upon  a  palpable  ignor- 
ing of  the  fact  that  a  mood  must  be  a  varied  form 
of  the  verb. 


Infinitive  Mood. 

If  we  assume  the  form  called  "  infinitive  mood  " 
to  be  a  verb,  we  should  still  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  a  "  mood,"  i.e.  "  a  variation 
in  the  form  of  the  verb,"  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  identical  with  at  least  four  of  the  indicative 
forms,  viz.  with  the  first  person  singular  and  the 
three  plural  persons  of  the  present  tense.  But  we 
can  no  more  admit  that  it  is  a  verb  than  that  it 
is  a  mood,  seeing  that,  to  quote  Mr.  Mason's  words, 
"it  is  impossible  to  make  an  assertion  by  means 
of  it."*  We  take  it  that  the  function  of  the  verb 
is,  and  is  so  admitted  to  be  by  all  grammarians, 
the  assertative,  and  therefore  entirely  fail  to  com- 

*  Sec.  188. 
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prehend  how  grammarians  persuade  themselves 
that  a  word  with  which  that  function  cannot  be 
performed  can  be  a  verb,  and,  a  fortiori,  a  mood. 

"  The  infinitive  mood,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  "  is 
that  form  of  the  verb  which  is  used  when  the  action 
or  state  that  is  indicated  by  the  verb  is  spoken  of 
without  reference  to  person,  number,  or  time."  * 
If  we  for  a  moment  suppose  the  infinitive  to  be 
a  verb,  and  thereupon  consider  this  account  of  it 
as  such,  we  shall  find  it  not  less  extraordinary 
than  that  which  assumes  the  word  with  which  it 
it  is  impossible  to  make  an  assertion  to  be  a  verb. 
We  certainly  may  name  an  action,  for  instance, 
without  referring  it  directly  to  any  "  person  "  or 
any  time — e.g.  a  smiting.  We  then  use  a  noun, 
however,  and  not  a  verb.  If  we  use  the  latter 
we  assert  an  action  or  a  state,  and,  of  necessity, 
refer  the  action  or  state  to  a  "person,"  singular 
or  plural,  and  predicate  it  as  the  action  or  state 
of  the  "person,"  either  now  or  at  some  past  or 
coming  time.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  "  as- 
sert" an  action  which  is  of  no  "person"  or  of  no 
"  time,"  or  without  direct  reference  to  both  person 
and  time.  -A  noun  may  name  an  action  as  an 
individual  thing  merely;  but  when  a  verb  names 

*  Sec.  187. 
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it  (as  it  does),  it  names  it  attributively,  i.e.  refers 
it  to  a  "  person."  To  assert,  literally  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  refer  an  action  or 
a  state  to  a  "  person."  It  is  true  the  infinitive 
cannot  do  this,  and  for  that  sufficient  reason  is 
neither  verb,  nor  form,  nor  mood  of  a  verb. 

Our  author  adds,  "  The  infinitive  mood  has  the 
force  of  a  substantive."*  We  would  add,  sometimes. 
In  the  sentence,  "  To  rise  early  promotes  health," 
it  has  that  force.  It  is  the  name  of  a  thing  indi- 
vidual, i.e.  of  a  rising,  and  therefore  a  noun.  In 
the  phrase,  "  The  right  man  to  speak,"  it  has  the 
force  of,  and  therefore  is,  an  adnoun.  In  "He 
likes  to  ride,"  it  is  an  adverb  ;  whilst  in  "  A  vessel 
to  hold  liquor,"  it  is  a  conjunction.  To  say  that 
a  word  "has  the  force  of"  a  particular  part  of 
speech  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  is  that  part 
of  speech.  The  infinitive  is  now  a  noun,  now  an 
adnoun,  now  an  adverb,  and  now  a  conjunction — 
all  parts  of  speech  besides  the  verbal — which  it 
never  is,  because  it  never  has  the  verbal  force  nor 
function. 

*  Sec.  187. 
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Indicative  and  Subjunctive  Moods. 

We  speak  of  these  together  because  there  is 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  words  classed 
as  indicative  and  subjunctive  forms  are  not  only 
verbs,  but  forms  differing  from  one  another  to 
some  extent,  and  aiming,  if  somewhat  blindly  and 
inefficaciously,  to  predicate  of  the  same  actions 
and  states  in  different  "modes  or  manners." 

In  the  tenses  we  have  varying  forms  of  the  verb, 
by  means  of  which  actions  and  states  are  predi- 
cated in  different  "manners,"  as  regards  the  time 
of  their  occurrence  or  existence.  These  answer 
entirely  to  the  definition  of  "moods;"  are,  in 
fact,  time-moods,  whose  purpose  is  quite  compre- 
hensible. What  it  exactly  is  that  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  moods  aim  to  express  it  is  far 
less  easy  to  understand. 

Mr.  Mason  tells  us  that  "  the  indicative  mood 
includes  those  forms  of  the  verb  by  means  of  which 
a  simple  assertion  can  be  made  without  reference 
to  any  other  fact  or  event;"*  and  that  "the 
subjunctive  mood  includes  those  forms  of  the  verb 
by  means  of  which  a  fact  or  event  is  spoken  of, 

*  Sec.  192. 
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not  simply  and  unconditionally,  but  as  a  supposi- 
tion, or  as  contingent  upon  some  other  action  or 
event."* 

What,  in  Mr.  Mason's  estimation,  a  "  simple 
assertion  "  may  be,  we  can  only  conjecture  in  the 
vaguest  way,  and  hence  are  at  a  loss  definitely  to 
conceive  what  exactly  are  the  kind  of  assertions 
his  indicative  forms  are  supposed  to  make.  It  is 
clear  to  us,  however,  that  some  of  the  "verbal 
phrases"  which  he  calls  forms  of  the  indicative  have 
reference  to  some  "  other  fact  or  event  "  than  that 
they  directly  predicate.  We  allude  to  such  verbal 
phrases  as  these:  "I  had  smitten;"  "He  had 
been  smiting;"  "Thou  wilt  have  smitten,"  etc. 
The  past  tense  form,  "  I  smote,"  does  indeed 
predicate  a  smiting  which  has  no  "reference  to 
any  other  fact  or  event;"  but  when  I  say  that 
"I  had  smitten,"  a  smiting  is  predicated,  not  as 
having  taken  place  at  an  utterly  indefinite  past 
time,  but  as  having  taken  place  before  some  other 
and  more  recent  "  fact  or  event."  In  a  similar 
way,  "  He  had  been  smiting "  and  "  Thou  wilt 
have  smitten  "  predicate  smitings  more  remote  or 
more  recent  than  some  other  "  fact  or  event." 

Comparing  together  Mr.  Mason's  definitions  of 

Sec.  194. 
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the  two  moods,  we  might  well  suppose  he  intends 
to  say  that  the  indicative  mood  forms  predicate 
actions  and  states  as  being  actual  and  uncon- 
ditional, and  those  of  the  subjunctive  as  being 
suppostitious  or  contingent ;  but  whether  he  means 
to  say  this  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  indicative 
forms  may  be  and  are  used  to  predicate  suppo- 
stitious and  contingent  actions  and  states,  just 
as  the  subjunctive  forms  are,  and  that  they  do  it 
quite  as  efficiently  and  unequivocally.  Thus  in 
"I  shall  go  if  he  goes,"  shall  go  (indicative)  pre- 
dicates a  conditional  going  of  I ;  that  is,  a  going 
dependent  on  he's  going ;  whilst  goes  predicates  of 
he  a  mere  suppostitious  going.  We  should  hardly 
call  the  whole  assertion  a  "  simple  "  one,  and  yet 
we  see  it  effected  by  indicative  forms  alone,  and 
see  one  indicative  form  predicating  a  conditional 
fact  and  the  other  a  suppostitious  one ;  for  both 
of  which  we  might  well  suppose  subjunctive  forms 
would  be  needful. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  wonder  that  Mr.  Mason, 
feeling,  as  from  our  own  experience  we  conclude 
he  does,  how  impossible  it  is  to  say  exactly  or 
even  approximately  what  it  is  that  the  subjunctive 
forms  do,  as  contradistinguished  from  what  the 
indicative  forms  do,  should  give  such  definitions 
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of  them  as  he  does.  We  might  imagine  a  definite 
office  and  purpose  for  each ;  but  to  say  that  each, 
in  fact,  serves  any  definite,  distinct,  or  distinguish- 
able purpose  would,  to  our  thinking,  be  a  complete 
misrepresentation. 

Dr.  Morell,  when  speaking  of  the  moods,  well 
observes  that  we  may  regard  actions  as  actual  or 
as  possible,  and  hints,  rather  than  plainly  says, 
that  it  is  the  office  of  the  indicative  to  predicate 
the  one  kind,  and  of  the  subjunctive  to  predicate 
the  other  kind  of  actions.  This  would  be  intel- 
ligible if  it  were  but  the  fact  that  the  indicative 
forms  are  used  only  when  actions  (and  states)  are 
predicated  as  actual,  and  the  subjunctive  only  when 
they  are  predicated  as  possible ;  and  nothing  more 
plausible  presents  itself  to  our  mind  as  being  the 
appropriate  aims  of  these  two  sets  of  forms.  The 
distinction  between  a  mood  actual  and  a  mood 
hypothetic  would  be  comprehensible.  To  con- 
stitute a  perfect  mood  of  any  kind,  however,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  that  it 
should  predicate  in  a  "  mode  or  manner  "  distinct 
from  that  of  any  other  mood,  but  that  its  forms 
should  be  so  different  from  those  of  any  other 
mood  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  them. 
If  a  subjunctive  or  a  hypothetic  mood  is  to  predi- 
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cate  an  action  or  state  under  an  aspect  different 
from  that  under  which  an  indicative  or  actual  mood 
presents  it,  it  must,  not  sometimes,  but  always, 
employ  a  varied  form. 

We  now  place  in  juxtaposition  the  forms  of  the 
two  moods — 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present  Tense.  Present  Tense. 

I  love.  If  I  love. 

Thou  lovest.  If  thou  love  (or  lovest) 

He  loves.  If  he  love. 

We  love.  If  we  love. 

You  love.  If  you  love. 

They  love.  If  they  love. 

Past  Tense.  Past  Tense. 

I  loved.  If  I  loved. 

Thou  lovedst.  If  thou  loved  (or  lovedst). 

He  loved.  If  he  loved. 

We  loved.  If  we  loved. 

You  loved.  If  you  loved. 

They  loved.  If  they  loved. 

Until  now  we  thought  that  lovest  and  lovedst  were 
not  subjunctive  forms.  Mr.  Hamblin  Smith,  how- 
ever,* gives  the  subjunctive  mood  forms  as  above, 
and  has  evidently  paid  much  attention  to  this 
mood  in  particular. 

*  "Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition,"  by  J. 
Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.  London  :  Rivingtons,  1876. 
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We  see  now  that  the  present  subjunctive  forms 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  indicative  in  four 
out  of  six  cases,  and  in  the  past  in  five  out  of  six. 
If  we  assume,  however,  with  Mr.  Smith,  that  lovest 
and  lovedst  are  subjunctive  as  well  as  indicative 
forms,  the  proportion  of  like  forms  is  increased  to 
five  out  of  seven  and  six  out  of  seven. 

If,  predicating,  say  love,  of  a  first  person  singular 
in  the  present  tense,  I  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  action  is  to  be  understood  in  a  mode  or  manner 
different  from  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  the 
indicative  predicates,  it  is  evident  that  I  cannot 
do  it  by  using  the  word  love,  for  that  is  both 
indicative  and  subjunctive.  And  it  is  the  same 
in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  twelve.  The  form 
(i.e.  the  mood)  tells  me  nothing  as  to  the  mode 
or  manner,  and  all  I  learn  with  regard  to  it 
comes  either  from  the  context  or  from  a  con- 
junction like  if,  though,  unless,  etc.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  differing  forms  are  altogether  too  few  to 
serve  the  purpose  they  pretend  to  do. 

Mr.  Smith  is  at  great  pains  to  make  plain  the 
uses  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  illustrates  the 
subject  copiously.  "  The  subjunctive  mood,"  says 
he,*  "  is  the  mood  of — 

*  Sec.  88. 
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"1.  Suggestion  as  distinguished  from  command 
(imperative) ; 

"2.  Thought  as  distinguished  from  fact  (indi- 
cative). 

"It  is  called  subjunctive  because  it  is  found 
chiefly  in  sentences  attached  and  subordinate  to 
a  principal  sentence. 

"  For  example,  after  verbs  of  charging  we  may 
have  a  dependent  sentence  introduced  by  the 
subordinate  conjunction  that,  and  the  verb  in  this 
sentence  will  be  in  the  subjunctive  mood — 

"  '  I  charge  thee  that  thou  attend  me.' — Shakespeare. 

Or  again,  in  conditional  sentences,  introduced  by 
the  subordinate  conjunction  if,  the  subjunctive 
mood  is  frequently  found — 

"  '  If  fortune  serve  me,  I'll  requite  this  kindness.' — Shakespeare." 

He  proceeds  :  *  "  Even  in  the  simple  sentence  we 
sometimes  find  the  subjunctive  used  to  express  a 
wish  or  an  exhortation — 

"  '  Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite.' — Shakespeare. 
"  '  Break  we  our  watch  up.' — Ibid. 

"  '  Good  night,  and  better  health  attend  his  majesty.' — Ibid. 
"  '  This  day  no  man  think  he  has  business,'  etc. — Ibid."  t 

*  Sec.  89. 

t  All  these  four  examples  are  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
imperative  mood.  "  Let  it  wait,"  "  Let  us  break  up,"  "  Let  it 
attend,"  "  Let  him  not  think."  How  they  come  to  be  subjunctive 
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And  so  for  pages  goes  on  the  professor  eloquently 
and  lovingly  to  descant,  but  quite  regardless  of  any 
known  definitions,  on  the  wondrous  ins  and  outs, 
twists  and  turns  of  this  wondrous  mood  of  his. 
Mr.  Mason,  as  we  saw,  called  exhortations  "  im- 
peratives ;  "  and  "  requests  "  also.  Mr.  Smith  calls 
them  subjunctives.  We  call  one-word  exhorta- 
tions, wishes,  proposals,  and  requests  (as  we  do 
imperatives)  "  sentence- words,"  and  not  verbs,  nor 
moods  thereof.  If  plausibilities  and  eloquent 
insistence  were  enough,  Mr.  Smith  would  be 
irresistible. 

We  still  quote  him.  "  The  subjunctive  is  often 
found  in  time-sentences,  introduced  by  titt,  until, 
ere,  before — 

" '  Doth  our  Law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him  ? ' 
"  '  Mount  thou  thy  horse  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him 
Till  he  have  brought  thee,'  etc."  * 

In  concessive  sentences  we  use  the  indicative  or 
the   subjunctive,   according    as  the  concession  is 
assumed  as  a  fact  or  stated  as  a  mere  conception,  f 
"  When  the  statement "  (i.e.  expressing  a  con- 

we  can  no  more  explain  than  why  they  were  ever  called  "  im- 
peratives." They  never  were  words  of  command,  but  of  wish 
or  proposal.  Grammatically  they  are  like  imperatives,  i.e.  as  being, 
not  verbs  at  all,  but  sentence-words. 

*  Sec.  155.  t  Sec.  156. 
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dition  and  introduced  by  if)  "  refers  to  present 
time,  the  verb  may  be  in  the  indicative  or  the  sub- 
junctive when  the  speaker  has  no  intention  of 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  condition  being  a 
fact  or  a  conception ;  but  when  he  desires  to  hint 
that,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  condition  is  a  fact, 
he  must  use  the  indicative,  and  when  he  wishes  to 
suggest  that  it  is  not  a  fact,  he  must  use  the 
subjunctive.* 

"  When  the  statement  refers  to  the  FUTUKE,  it 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  conception 
of  what  may  happen,  and  the  subjunctive  is  the 
proper  mood. 

"  The  tendency  of  modern  usage  is  to  neglect 
this  use  of  the  subjunctive  to  express  a  supposed 
future  occurrence,  so  that  we  employ  the  inexact 
expression,  '  If  he  wishes ; '  not  merely  for  '  If 
he  now  wishes,'  but  also  for  '  If  he  shall  hereafter 
wish.'  The  sense  of  the  context  generally  makes 
the  meaning  clear."  f 

Upon  which  last  explanation  we  may  remark 
that,  so  long  as  the  context  makes  plain  what  is 
meant,  it  matters  little  what  the  mood  or  tense  is 
or  is  called,  and  that  there  is  no  impropriety  or 
inexactness  in  using  the  present  for  a  future  when, 

*  See.  157.  t  Sec.  158. 
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as  is  then  always  the  case,  we  regard  the  future 
for  the  nonce  as  a  present.  Nor  can  we  well  omit 
to  protest  against  the  strange  abuse  involved  in 
making  the  subjunctive  or  the  indicative  forms 
predicate  the  speaker's  opinion  as  to  the  reality 
or  non-reality  of  an  action  or  a  state  he  thus 
predicates.  To  predicate  this  consistently,  i.e. 
moodwise,  a  new  mood,  that  of  the  predicator's 
opinion  as  to  fact  or  not-fact,  would  be  indis- 
pensable ;  and  to  introduce  such  a  mood  would  be 
a  far  more  legitimate  proceeding  than  that  of 
diverting  the  subjunctive  and  the  indicative  thus 
from  their  proper  function  of  predicating  the  nature 
of  the  action  or  state  itself  to  that  of  predicating 
the  speaker's  opinion  about  its  reality  or  non- 
reality. 

"  In  many  cases,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  *  "  we  can 
explain  the  reason  for  the  use  of  a  particular  mood 
from  the  general  principle  that  the  indicative  is 
used  in  stating  facts,  and  the  subjunctive  in  stating 
conceptions."  Mr.  Mason  led  us  to  understand 
that  the  purpose  of  the  subjunctive  mood  was  to 
enable  us  to  predicate  of  actions  and  states  as 
suppostitious,  or  contingent  on  other  actions  or 
events,  and  suppostitious  or  contingent  actions 

*  Sec.  151. 
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or  states  are  things  regarded  as  things  possible 
but  not  as  facts.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  inferentially 
admits  what  is  the  truth,  that  this  will  not  always 
explain  the  use  made  of  the  subjunctive,  or  of  what 
is  said  to  be  (?)  the  subjunctive ;  admits  that  the 
indicative  is  constantly  used  to  state  suppositions 
and  contingencies,  e.g.  "  If  .he  goes  I  go."  Mr. 
Smith  tells  us  too  *  that,  though  "  the  subjunctive 
is  often  found  in  time-sentences  introduced  by  till, 
until,  ere,  and  before,  'the  indicative  is  sometimes 
used ' — 

" '  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled.' — Byron. 

"'Call  me  not  fool  till  Heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune.' 

Shakespeare." 

It  is  evident  the  more,  the  more  the  point  is 
investigated,  that  no  line,  other  than  a  quite 
arbitrary  one,  is  drawn  by  our  best  writers  in 
the  use  of  these  moods.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  contingency  of  a  state  or  event 
is  mostly,  if  not  always,  as  clearly  indicated  by 
an  indicative  as  by  a  subjunctive  form ;  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  latter  may  not  be 
indispensable  any  more  than  noun  case-endings. 

Mr.  Peile  has  his  eyes  open  a  little  to  the  truth 

*  Note  to  sec.  155. 
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when  he  observes,*  "The  different  uses  of  the 
accusative  as  given  by  grammarians  may  show 
us  how  (doubly  emphasizing  the  words  which 
follow)  much  more  is  often  put  into  a  grammatical 
form  than  is  really  there;"  and  when,  in  the  next 
section  he  adds,  "  Language  is  only  bound  to  the 
need  of  intelligibility." 

In  many  instances  given  by  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive,  we  find  no  reasonable 
ground  for  the  assumption  he  makes  that  it  is 
the  subjunctive  which  is,  in  fact,  used.  Thus, 
"  Doth  our  Law  judge  before  it  hear  and  know  ?  " 
seems  to  us  a  mere  elliptical  way  of  saying,  "  Doth 
our  Law  judge  ere  it  shaU  have  heard  and  shall 
know  ?"  "  Mount  him  till  he  have  brought  thee," 
"  Till  conquest  cease  and  slavery  be  no  more," 
are  not,  as  Mr.  Smith  supposes,  instances  of  the 
subjunctive,  but  of  the  indicative  future,  with  shall 
or  shall  have  elided,  and  so  of  many  like  instances ; 
indeed,  in  a  great  majority  of  the  numerous  ones 
he  gives.  Mr.  Smith's  attempt  to  educe  from  the 
practice  of  our  standard  writers  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  "  rules "  is  an  utter  failure.  He 
finds  Shakespeare,  the  translators  of  the  Bible, 
and  other  equal  authorities  all  at  sea  with  their 

*  Ch.  vii.  sec.  9. 
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grammar,  and  recklessly  breaking  through  his 
rules. 

"  Modern  usage  "  tends,  as  we  think,  in  the  right 
direction  when  it  tends,  as  our  author  observes,  "to 
neglect  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood."  When 
"the  context  makes  the  meaning  clear,"  an  inflec- 
tion is  superfluous ;  for  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Peile  that  "language  is  only  bound  to  the  need 
of  intelligibility." 

It  was  plain  enough  that  the  use  of  nominative 
and  objective  forms  for  the  pronouns,  I,  thou,  etc., 
had  no  real  influence  on  the  meaning  of  any  col- 
location of  words — that  the  same  sense  would  be 
conveyed  whether  the  objective  form  were  used  or 
not ;  and  we  believe  that  a  result  exactly  parallel 
would  come  of  our  at  once  abolishing  our  sub- 
junctive mood  and  using  none  but  the  indicative 
forms.  For  a  while  it  would  doubtless  offend  the 
ear  and  the  notions  of  those  accustomed  to  expect 
the  subjunctive  forms  here  and  there,  or  who 
cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
mysterious  virtue  in  a  subjunctive  mood.  Ad- 
mitting this  disadvantage,  however,  it  would  be 
outweighed  a  hundred  times  over  by  the  advantage 
(to  future  times  especially)  of  a  deliverance  from 
the  immense  difficulties  which  the  use  of  the  mood 
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involves.  Grammarians,  too,  who  do  not  take 
pleasure  in  mere  obscurities  and  inconsistencies, 
should  welcome  the  innovation,  as  relieving  them 
from  the  impossible  task  of  reconciling  English 
practice  as  regards  the  subjunctive  forms  with 
any  conceivably  consistent  theory.  . 

Mr.  Smith  remarks  that  "  the  use  of  the  simple 
subjunctive  is  rare  in  modern  English,  but  the 
subjunctive  tenses  of  the  verbs  may,  shall,  and 
can  are  of  common  occurrence."  *  There  can,  as 
we  think,  be  no  question  that,  by  the  help  of  may, 
shall,  can,  and  the  other  "  auxiliary  verbs,"  together 
with  conjunctions,  everything  can  be  expressed,  and 
quite  as  efficiently,  without  as  with  a  subjunctive 
mood ;  and  that  many  nice  and  needful  distinc- 
tions, besides  those  which  any  subjunctive  forms 
could  express,  may  be  drawn  by  these  and  an 
indicative  mood.  We  feel  assured  that  nothing 
will  avail  to  check  the  "  tendency  to  neglect  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive  forms,"  and  that  presently 
their  use  will  become  so  rare  that  the  mood  will 
be  regarded  generally  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

*  Sec.  152.  The  idea  of  "  subjunctive  tenses  "  is  Mr.  Smith's 
own.  We  repudiate.  We  said  that  the  tenses  are  "time-moods," 
but  are  helpless  to  conceive  what  a  subjunctive  tense  may  mean. 
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Tenses. 

"Tense  (Latin,  tempus,  time),"  says  Mr.  Mason, 
"is  a  variation  in  form  in  verbs,  or  a  compound 
verbal  phrase,  indicating  partly  the  time  to  which 
an  action  or  event  is  referred,  and  partly  the  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness  of  the  event  at  the  time 
indicated."  * 

A  more  lame  account  of  the  thing  itself  is  not 
easily  conceivable.  An  appeal  to  the  analogy  of 
the  Latin  tenses  would  not  help  our  author,  as  it 
did  when  he  contended  against  a  "  potential  mood." 
Tense  in  Latin  was  one  thing,  and  not  two  things, 
as  Mr.  Mason  says  it  is  in  English,  i.e.  an  inflec- 
tion and  a  "  verbal  phrase."  It  was  always  a 
variation  of  the  verb-form,  i.e.  an  inflection,  and 
never  a  "  compound  verbal  phrase."  The  "  com- 
pound verbal  phrases  "  referred  to  are  verbal  ex- 
pressions, formed  by  addition  of  the  infinitive 
or  one  of  the  participles  to  tense-forms  of  the 
"auxiliaries"  be,  have,  shall,  and  will. 

Whatever  English  or  classic  precedent  has  to 
say  on  the  point,  we  insist  that  "  tense  "  is  either 

«/  J- 

one  thing  or  wo-thing ;  that,  if  it  is  an  inflection,  it 

*  Sec.  203. 
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cannot  be  "  a  verbal  phrase."  Indeed,  Mr.  Mason 
himself  admits,  in  the  next  sentence,  what  to  our 
thinking  is  obvious  to  common  sense  and  altogether 
indisputable,  that  "  in  perfect  strictness  it  ought 
to  be  said  that  a  verb  in  English  has  only  two 
tenses,  the  present  and  the  past,  because  these 
alone  are  formed  by  inflection."  To  say  anything 
else,  to  us  appears,  not  a  mere  departure  from 
strictness,  but  a  gross  abuse  of  words  leading 
nowhither  but  to  confusion  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Mason  calls  "  I  smite  "  not,  as  we  do,  simply 
"  present  tense  "  of  smite,  but  "  present  indefinite 
tense,"  because,  as  he  in  effect  says,  it  speaks  of 
smiting  without  distinct  reference  to  other  events 
with  regard  to  which  the  smiting  is  complete  or 
incomplete."  *  "  I  am  smiting,"  Mr.  Mason  calls 
"  present  imperfect  tense,"  because,  as  he  says,  it 
predicates  a  smiting  as  incomplete  or  still  going 
on;*  whilst  "I  have  smitten"  he  calls  "present 
perfect  tense,"  because  it  predicates  a  smiting  as 
complete.* 

We  profess  our  utter  inability  to  comprehend  how 
a  present  smiting  can  be  other  than  a  smiting  now 
("  still ")  going  on,  or  how  that  can  be  a  present 
action  which  is  ended,  i.e.  is  "  complete  "  or  "  per- 

*  Sec.  205. 
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feet."  If  "  I  have  smitten  "  predicates  any  smiting 
at  all,  it  predicates  a  past  and  not  a  present  one. 
"I  smite"  assuredly  predicates  a  smiting  now 
going  on,  and  consequently  must  be,  on  Mr. 
Mason's  own  showing,  an  "incomplete"  or  "im- 
perfect" present,  as  "I  am  smiting" — assuming 
it  to  predicate  a  smiting — must  also  be  an  "  im- 
perfect "  for  the  same  reason. 

We  join  issue,  however,  not  alone  on  the  assump- 
tion, which  our  author  "  in  strictness  "  gives  up, 
that  such  verbal  phrases  as  "  I  am  smiting "  and 
"  I  have  smitten  "  are  "  tenses  "  of  smite,  but  on 
the  assumption  that  either  of  the  two  phrases,  "  am 
smiting"  or  "have  smitten"  predicates  the  action 
called  smiting.  "  I  smite  "  and  "  I  smote  "  are  true 
tenses,  because  they  predicate,  the  one  a  present 
and  the  other  a  past  act  of  smiting,  and  do  it  by 
a  variation  in  the  form  of  the  verb ;  whereas  "  am 
smiting "  predicates  of  I,  not  an  action,  but  an 
active  state.*  In  "  I  am  smiting "  there  is  one, 
and  but  one,  verb — the  so-called,  or  miscalled, 
"  auxiliary,"  be.  Be  here,  as  always,  predicates  of 
its  dominant  indefinite  state,  and  the  participle 
smiting  is  a  mere  adverb,  defining  the  state.  Mr. 

*  What  the  phrase  with  have  and  the  past  participle  predicate 
will  be  discussed  under  the  heading,  "  Auxiliary  Verbs." 
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Mason  himself  ignores,  and  very  properly  ignores, 
"  auxiliary  <  verbs."  It  is  a  shallow  delusion  to 
suppose  that,  for  instance,  in  "I  am  smiting," 
am  is  a  verb  helping  (or  auxiliary  to)  the  verb 
smite.  Am  is  the  only  verb  there;  it  is  not  the 
helper,  but  the  helped ;  the  participle  (which  is 
not  a  verb  nor  any  part  of  a  verb)  helps  the  real 
verb  (am)  to  predicate  a  more  definite  state  than 
alone  it  can  predicate.  And  this  is  invariably 
the  case  where  a  so-called  auxiliary  verb  is  used ; 
the  infinitive  or  participle  is  a  mere  adverb,  quali- 
fying the  predication  which  the  "auxiliary"  makes. 
Hence  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  smite  and 
smote  are  the  only  tense-forms  of  the  verb  smite, 
not  alone  because  they  are  the  only  inflections 
of  that  verb,  but  that  no  part  or  form  of  the 
verb  smite  is  used  in  any  one  of  the  "verbal 
phrases  "  which  Mr.  Mason  and  other  grammarians 
confound  with  the  inflections  as  tenses  of  that 
verb. 

Mr.  Mason's  "  tense,"  however,  is  not  content 
with  being  two  things  instead  of  one,  but  it  must 
forsooth  do  two  things  instead  of  one ;  must  do 
the  proper  business  of  tense,  i.e.  indicate  the 
tempus  of  the  action  or  state  predicated,  and  do 
what  is  no  part  of  its  business,  that  is,  indicate 

N 
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"the  completeness  of  the  event  (?  action  or  state) 
at  the  time  indicated."  * 

"  But,  besides  the  time  of  an  action,"  says  he, 
"  there  are  three  ways  in  which  an  action  or  event 
(?  state)  may  be  viewed — 

"  1.  It  may  be  spoken  of  as  incomplete  or  still 
going  on.  A  tense  which  indicates  this  is  called 
an  imperfect  tense. 

"2.  It  may  be  spoken  of  as  complete.  A  tense 
which  indicates  this  is  called  a  perfect  tense. 

"  3.  It  may  be  spoken  of  without  distinct  refer- 
ence to  other  events  in  regard  to  which  it  is  com- 
plete or  incomplete.  A  tense  in  which  an  action 
(?  or  state)  is  thus  spoken  of  is  called  an  indefinite 
tense.f 

"  We  thus,"  says  he,  "get  nine  primary  tenses."  t 
He  adds,  "  Besides  the  nine  primary  tenses  we  have 
the  following : — 

"  The  present  perfect  of  continued  action ;  '  I 
have  been  writing.' 

"The  past  perfect  of  continued  action;  'I  had 
been  writing.' 

"  The  future  perfect  of  continued  action ;  *  I 
shall  have  been  writing.'  "  § 

*  Sec.  203.  t  Sec.  205. 

J  Sec.  206.  §  Sec.  209. 
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Our  author  here  gets  beyond  his  own  definition, 
for  he  makes  "tense"  to  be  indicative  of  three 
distinct  things,  i.e.  of  "continued  action,"  as  well 
as  of  time  and  completeness.  The  true  tense-forms 
(write  and  wrote)  have  no  reference  either  to  com- 
pleteness or  to  continuance  of  action  or  state,  and 
rightly  so.  The  verbal  phrases,  if,  legitimately 
and  without  risk  of  confusion,  they  could,  as 
pointing  out  the  tempus  of  actions  and  states, 
be  called  "tenses,"  would  abuse  their  name  and 
office  by  aiming  to  indicate  such  things  as  com- 
pleteness and  continuance. 

"  There  are,"  continues  Mr.  Mason,  "  three 
divisions  of  time  to  which  an  event  or  a  state 
may  be  referred — the  present,  the  past,  and  the 
future.  Hence,  if  the  time  of  an  event  were  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered,  there  could  not  be 
more  than  three  tenses."  *  We  cannot  pretend 
to  understand  Mr.  Mason's  anxiety  for  a  greater 
number.  We  are  quite  content  with  two,  and  yet 
we  can  well  conceive  the  possibility  of  "  tenses  " 
more  than  three,  and  all  referring  to  time  alone. 
The  Latins  had  five  variations  of  the  verb-form, 
each  referring  to  a  different  tempus.  They  had 
also  a  sixth  variation,  which  was  called  a  "tense," 

*  Sec.  205. 
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but  which  had  the  vice  of  aiming  to  indicate,  not 
only  the  tempus,  but  the  incompleteness  of  a  past 
state  or  action.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  seen, 
what  our  grammarians  apparently  do  not,  that 
there  can  be  but  one  present  tense,  that  it  is  of 
necessity  "  incomplete,"  and  that  a  time  which  is 
"perfect"  or  "completed"  is  necessarily  a  past 
time.  They  may  well  be  supposed  also  to  have 
seen,  what  evidently  Mr.  Mason  does  not,  that  a 
past  time,  without  ceasing  to  be  such,  may  be 
conceived  of  as  recent  or  distant,  very  recent  or 
very  remote  ;  that,  in  the  same  way,  a  future  may 
be  conceived  of  as  near  or  very  near,  remote  or 
more  or  less  so ;  and  that  each  of  these  modifica- 
tions of  past  or  future,  may  be  indicated  by  a 
verbal  inflection  or  "  tense."  The  Latins  pretended 
to  have  no  more  than  one  present  tense — amo,  "  I 
love."  In  amavi  they  had  a  simple  past,  corre- 
sponding to  our  "  I  loved,"  i.e.  a  past  having  no 
reference  to  recentness  or  remoteness,  but  simply 
predicating  a  loving  in  the  time  before  the  now.  In 
amabo,  "  I  shall  love,"  they  had  a  simple  future, 
predicating  a  loving  simply  in  the  time  after  the 
now.  In  amaveram,  "  I  had  loved,"  they  had  a 
tense  predicating  a  loving,  not  in  the  simple  past, 
but  in  a  past  time  more  remote  than  some  other 
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past  event  or  fact.  In  amavero,  "  I  shall  have 
loved,"  they  had  a  tense  predicating  a  loving, 
not  simply  in  the  future,  but  in  a  future  less 
remote  than  some  other  future  fact  or  event. 
Amaveram  might  well  be  characterized  as  a  remote 
or  pre-past  tense,  and  amavero  as  a  near  or  ante- 
future  tense,  whilst  amo,  amavi,  and  amabo  are  the 
simple  present,  past,  and  future.  Amabam,  "  I 
was  loving,"  we  cannot  admit  to  be  a  tense  of  amo; 
for  whereas  amo  and  the  other  four  tenses  predi- 
cate the  act  of  loving,  amabam  predicates  a  mere 
state  of  loving.  If  a  Latin  verb  existed  signifying 
in  the  present,  "  I  am  loving,"  amabam  would  be 
its  past  tense. 

We  have  no  objection  to  make  against  verbal 
phrases  as  such.  It  is  evident  that,  with  them 
and  our  past  and  present  tense-forms,  we  can  and 
do  express  all  that  the  Latins  did  or  could  do  with 
their  more  numerous  tenses.  The  "  phrases,"  or 
some  of  them  at  least,  may  be  very  good  substitutes 
for  tenses.  What  we  protest  against  is  simply  the 
misrepresentation  and  gross  abuse  of  words  involved 
in  the  assumption  that  a  tense  can  be  anything 
but  an  inflection,  or  can  legitimately  aim  at  any- 
thing but  to  indicate  the  tempus  of  the  predicated 
action  or  state. 
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Few  of  our  grammarians  count,  like  Mr.  Mason, 
their  tenses  by  the  dozen,  whilst  as  few  unequivo- 
cally recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  but  two.  Dr. 
Morell  intimates  his  notion  that  the  office  of  a 
tense  is  to  indicate  time,  and  makes  no  distinct 
reference  to  its  having  any  other  office.  He  calls, 
as  we  do,  write  "  present  tense,"  and  wrote  "  past 
tense,"  and,  in  his  conjugation,  gives  no  other 
tenses.  But  instead  of  saying  distinctly  that  these 
are  the  only  tenses,  he  rather  suggests  that  we 
have  numerous  others ;  for,  under  the  heading 
"  tense,"  he  observes,  "  The  English  language  is 
very  rich  in  auxiliaries,  and  by  their  means  can 
express  more  shades  of  meaning  in  the  tense-rela- 
tions of  the  verb  than  probably  any  other  existing 
language.  Thus  it  has  a  present  indefinite  (?  tense), 
'  I  love ; '  a, present  progressive, '  I  am  loving ; '  and  a 
present  complete,  '  I  have  loved.'  In  the  same  way 
it  can  express  a  past  indefinite,'"  etc.  He  continues : 
"  In  addition  to  all  this  variety  of  tenses,  we  can 
make  a  number  of  emphatic  forms  by  the  use  of 
the  verb  to  do  ;  as,  '  I  do  love,'  '  I  did  love ; '  and 
can  again  employ  the  whole  system  of  tenses  above 
indicated  in  their  passive  as  well  as  their  active 
forms."  The  doctor,  we  presume,  wishes  to  be  as 
orthodox  as  possible,  and  so  blows  hot  and  cold, 
preaches  orthodoxy  and  practises  heterodoxy. 
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Participles. 

"The  participles,"  says  Mr.  Peile,  "were  the 
great  bugbears  to  our  grammatic  forefathers. 
What,"  asks  he,  "  were  these  creatures,  with 
cases  like  nouns,  yet  followed  in  a  sentence  by 
other  nouns,  just  like  verbs ;  which  also,  like  verbs, 
denoted  a  difference  of  time;  doing,  having  done, 
being  about  to  do  ?  No  answer  could  be  agreed 
upon;  and  a  new  part  of  speech  arose,  'the 
metoche ; '  that  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  noun  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  verb ;  and 
of  this  term  participium  is  not  a  very  obvious 
rendering."  * 

Our  "  grammatic  forefathers  "  had  evidently  but 
crude  ideas  with  regard  to  the  functional  character 
of  words;  and  hence,  their  resort  to  "  a  new  part 
of  speech"  is  more  excusable  than  the  modern 
improvements  upon  it,  one  of  which  assigns  the 
participles  to  the  category  of  verbs,  another  of 
which  speaks  of  them,  as  we  saw  Dr.  Morell  doing, 
as  participial  moods,  and  another  of  which  assigns 
to  certain  combinations  of  them  the  character  and 
dignity  of  tenses. 

*  Ch.  vi.sec.  13. 
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"  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  "  two  participles 
formed  by  inflection — the  imperfect  participle, 
always  ending  in  ing;  and  the  perfect  participle, 
ending,  in  what  are  called  regular  verbs,  in  d  or 
ed.  Besides  the  participles  formed  by  inflection, 
there  are  the  following  compound  participles  : — 

"  Active  perfect  participle  ;  '  Having  struck.' 

"Active  perfect  participle  of  continued  action; 
'  Having  been  striking.' 

"  Passive  indefinite  participle  ;  '  Being  struck.' 

"  Passive  perfect  participle ;  '  Having  been 
struck.' "  * 

We  see  here  but  two  participles,  and  profess 
our  inability  to  understand  the  suggestion  that 
two  or  three  participles,  used  together,  make 
another  participle ;  whilst  we  can  well  see  that 
the  suggestion  that  we  have  six,  instead  of 
two,  participles  has  a  tendency  to  obfuscate  the 
mind. 

Already  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  both  par- 
ticiples are  constantly  in  use  as  conjunctions.  Mr. 
Mason  says  that  they  "  are  verbal  adjectives  differ- 
ing from  ordinary  adjectives  in  this,  that  the  active 
participle  can  take  a  substantive  after  it  as  its 
object."!  What  this  difference  means  or  amounts 

*  Sees.  200  and  202.  f  Sec.  200. 
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to  we  have  not  the  remotest  conception.*  When 
we  speak,  for  instance,  of  " a  singing  bird  "  or  "a 
heated  oven,"  the  participles  are  pure  adjectives, 
and,  as  such,  we  discover  no  real  distinction 
between  them  and  adjectives  in  general. 

In  the  "compound  verbal  phrases,"  which  Mr. 
Mason  miscalls  "tenses,"  the  participles  always 
perform  the  adverbial  function,  qualifying  the 
state  or  action  which  the  "  auxiliary "  predicates. 
Thus  in  "He  is  smiting"  or  "He  is  smitten,"  the 
participle  defines  the  state  which  is  affirms  of 
he ;  in  the  one  case  as  an  active  (smiting)  state, 
and  in  the  other  as  a  state  resultant  from  a  past 
smiting — a  smitten  state. 

We  thus  see  that  each  participle  may  be  either 
a  conjunction,  an  adnoun,  or  an  adverb.  The 
"  imperfect  participle  "  is  also  very  frequently  a 
noun ;  e.g.  "  A  beating  would  do  him  good." 

Both  participles  have  this  in  common  with  the 
verbs  from  which  they  are  derived,  that  they  refer 
to  the  same  actions  and  states ;  and  this  will,  no 
doubt,  account  for  the  fact,  so  far  as  any  account 
can  be  given,  that  they  are  set  down  as  verbs.  In 

*  We  are  specially  puzzled  to  understand  how  a  peculiarity  in 
the  active  participle  can  make,  not  only  that,  but  the  other  par- 
ticiple also,  different  from  an  ordinary  adjective. 
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the  "verbal  phrases  "  alluded  to  they  certainly  help 
to  make  assertions,  just  as  any  other  adverb  does  ; 
but,  in  the  essential  point  which  should  establish 
their  verbality,  that  is,  in  their  ability  to  assert 
of  a  dominant,  they  are  exactly  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  the  infinitive.  As  with  it,  so  with 
either  of  them,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an 
assertion.* 


Auxiliary  Verbs 

are  arranged  by  Dr.  Morell  as  follows  : — 

1.  Auxiliary  of  voice  ;  be. 

2.  Auxiliaries  of  mood ;  may,  can,  and  must. 

3.  Auxiliaries  of  tense ;  have,  shall,  and  will. 

4.  Auxiliary  of  emphasis  and  interrogation ;  do. 
"An  auxiliary  verb,"  says  he,  "is  one  which  is 

used  to  assist  other  verbs  in  expressing  some  par- 
ticular form  of  voice,  mood,  or  tense."  t 

Mr.  Mason  will  none  of  these  "  auxiliary  verbs," 

*  We  might  fairly  assume  that  the  ancients  saw  this  and  so 
escaped  the  modern  absurdity  of  classing  the  participles  as  verbs. 

t  Do  does  not  assist  in  forming  the  "  verbal  phrases  "  known 
as  voice,  mood,  or  tense.  With  infinitives  and  do,  emphatic  and 
interrogative  expressions  are  made.  In  the  emphatic  expres- 
sions, however,  do  is  the  verb  and  only  verb,  and  not  an  assistant 
or  auxiliary  to  some  other  verb.  In  the  interrogative  expressions 
do  is  not  a  verb  at  all.  (Vide  "  Sentence-Words,"  post.) 
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and  refers  to  them  as  the  "so-called  auxiliary 
verbs."  With  him,  have  and  be  rank  as  ordinary 
verbs,  whilst  he  distinguishes  shall,  will,  may,  must, 
can,  and  ought  from  ordinary  verbs  only  as  "  defec- 
tive verbs,"  because,  as  he  over-hastily  assumes, 
they  have  less  tense  and  mood  forms  than  others. 
We  agree  that  to  describe  them  as  "  auxiliary 
verbs "  misrepresents  them,  because  it  assumes, 
as  Dr.  Morell  puts  it,  that  they  "  assist  other 
verbs  to  form  voice,  moods,  and  tenses."  Mr. 
Mason's  verb  conjugation  takes  for  granted  that 
they  do  this,  and  so  conflicts  with  his  tacit 
assumption  that  there  are  no  such  things  as 
auxiliary  verbs.  We  have  here  only  to  repeat  that 
it  is  a  delusion  either  to  suppose  that  these  verbs 
help  (or  are  auxiliary  to)  others  at  all,  or  to  suppose 
that  the  "  verbal  phrases  "  formed  by  them  and  by 
participles  or  infinitives  are  forms  of  the  verbs 
whose  participles  or  infinitives  are  thus  used.  We 
repeat  what  we  have  previously  in  substance  said, 
that  in  such  cases  there  is  not  a  principal  and  an 
auxiliary  verb,  that  there  is  but  one  verb,  namely, 
the  so-called  or  miscalled  "auxiliary,"  and  that 
the  participle  or  infinitive  is  a  mere  adverb  qualify- 
ing the  assertion  which  the  "  auxiliary  "  makes. 
So  much  for  the  name,  "auxiliary  verbs." 
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Whatever  we  call  them,  however,  they  are  most 
important  words,  in  use,  and  deserve  all  the  special 
attention  we  purpose  to  devote  to  them  here. 


The  Verb  "Be." 

Be  always  asserts,  of  its  dominant,  state  or 
existence,  in  the  same  general  (indefinite)  way  in 
which  do  asserts  activity  (doing)  of  its  dominant. 
Thus  in  the  sentence,  "  It  is,"  is  predicates  of  it 
a  state,  in  the  now  time,  of  the  utmost  generality  ; 
leaves  it  quite  uncertain  whether,  for  instance,  we 
speak  of  it  as  being  in  a  live  or  dead  state, 
cold  or  warm,  real  or  ideal.  By  adding  one  of 
those  words,  or  any  other  "  adjective,"  the  predicated 
general  state  becomes  specific.  It  is  not  alone  by 
adjectives,  however,  that  we  define  the  state  which 
be  predicates.  We  may  say,  "She  is  rich;" 
"  They  are  soldiers  ;  "  "We  are  smiting  or  smitten; " 
"You  are  to  return;"  using  words  which  our 
grammars  call  adjectives,  nouns,  and  verbs.  It 
is  certainly  a  misrepresentation  to  call  these  words, 
so  used,  either  adjectives,  nouns,  or  verbs.  Their 
function  is  clearly  adverbial,  and,  if  they  are  to 
be  called  by  a  name  which  implies  that  they  are  a 
part  of  speech,  "  adverb  "  is  the  name  of  one  and  all. 
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Verbs,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  divided  into 
transitives    and    intransitives.     They    might    pro- 
bably be  divided  into   actives   and  passives — the 
former  including  all  those  which  predicate  doing, 
and  the  latter  all  those  that  predicate  being.     The 
former  we  have  called  "force-words;"  the  latter  are 
"  fee-words,"  and  include  the  verb  be  itself  and  a 
small    number    of    others,   e.g.   appears,    beseems, 
behoves,  and  several  of  the  so-called  auxiliary  verbs. 
These   (except    be)   assert   specific    states,   as   all 
force-words,  except  do,  assert  specific  doings.     They 
are,  in  their  significance,  what  we  should  call  com- 
pounds  of  be  and  an  adverb,  as  force-words  in 
general  are  compounds  of  do  and  the  adverb  called 
"present  participle."     Can,  for  instance,  is  a  com- 
pound of  be  and  able ;  must,  of  be  and  compelled  ; 
appears,  of  be  and  apparent;  and  so  on;  just  as 
strike  is   a   compound  of  do   and  striking.      The 
"fee-words"   are  comparatively  few,  not  because 
the  variety  of  states  which  might  be  predicated 
thus  are  so  much  fewer  than  the  variety  of  actions 
which   force-words   predicate,  but    that   it   is   the 
fashion  of  the  language  to  predicate  specific  states 
for  the  most  part  by  the  verb  be  itself,  with  an 
added  word  or  words  (adverb). 

The  states   which  be   predicates  may  be    defi- 
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nitized  by  the  present  participle.  The  result  is,  not 
an  action,  such  as  a  force-word  predicates,  but  a  state 
of  activity.  "  I  smite "  asserts  that  I  does  the 
action  of  smiting;  "I  am  smiting,"  that  I  is  in 
a  state  which  smiting  describes.  Practically,  the 
difference  between  an  active  state  and  exercising 
activity  may  not  be  easily  appreciated  by  rough- 
and-ready  speakers,  but  there  is  as  real  a  differ- 
ence in  the  things  as  in  the  words — the  difference, 
namely,  between  being  and  doing. 

Force-words  have  generally  three  forms  in  which 
they  predicate  of  actual  present  actions ;  e.g.  love, 
lovest,  loves;  that  is,  just  three  times  as  many 
as  needful.  Be  has  four  forms  in  which  it 
predicates  actual  present  state — am,  art,  is,  are.  In 
the  past  tense  be  has  three  forms — still  one  more 
than  any  other  verb.  In  the  present  subjunctive  it 
has  but  one  form — be,  whilst,  in  the  past  subjunc- 
tive, were  and  wert  are  used. 

We  noticed  before  that  the  subjunctive  forms 
were,  in  general,  quite  incapable  of  predicating  (of 
themselves)  of  actions  or  states  in  a  "mode  or 
manner  "  different  from  that  in  which  the  indicative 
forms  predicate  of  their  dominant.  It  is  so  also 
with  the  present  subjunctive  forms  of  be.  For 
instance,  "I  be  strong"  or  "Be  I  strong"  pre- 
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dicate  (if  anything)  exactly  what  "  I  am  strong  " 
or  "  Am  I  strong?  "  do.  The  past  subjunctive  forms 
of  be,  however,  are  peculiar  in  that,  with  them  and 
without  any  such  conjunction  as  if,  we  may  pre- 
dicate state  hypothetic  ally.  Thus  if  I  say,  "  Were 
I  in  your  place ;  "  "  Wert  thou  honest ;  "  "  Were  he 
a  man,"  I  do  not  assert  any  actual  state,  but 
predicate  of  the  dominant  a  hypothetic  state.  In 
other  cases,  I  must  use  if  or  some  other  con- 
junction when  I  desire  to  predicate  hypothetically. 
There  is  one,  and  we  believe  but  one,  other  verb 
wherewith  this  can  be  done — have,  namely,  in  the 
past  subjunctive  ;  e.g.  "  Had  he  been  there  ;  " 
"  Had  he  done  it."  * 

It  may  be  well  to  note,  however,  that  these  past 
subjunctive  forms  of  be  do  not  predicate,  as  we 
might  expect,  of  a  past  hypothetic  state,  but  of  a 
present.  Thus,  "  Wert  thou  a  man,  thou  wouldst," 
etc.,  assumes  the  possibility,  not  that  thou  wast 
a  man,  but  that  thou  art  a  man  now.T 

*  With  these  two  verbs,  were  and  had,  subjunctive  assertions 
may  be  made  (hypothetic  ones)  of  a  dominant  which  follows.  In 
all  other  cases  the  dominant  precedes,  and  does  so  with  were  and 
had  when  a  conjunction  is  used;  e.g.  "If  I  were;"  "Though  I 
had." 

f  The  present  subjunctive  form,  be,  has  reference  to  the  future 
quite  as  often  as  to  the  present.  "  If  he  be  caught,"  for  instance, 
refers  to  a  hypothetic  future  catching,  and  is  equivalent  to  "  If  he 
shall  or  should  be  caught." 
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Dr.  Morell  calls  do  the  auxiliary  of  interrogation. 
If  he  rightly  so  characterizes  it,  he  should  have 
added  be,  have,  will,  may,  can,  must,  and  other 
fee-words  ;  for  with  them,  as  with  do,  questions  are 
asked  ;  e.g.  "  ^Lreyou  going  ?  "  "  Have  you  sold  it  ?  " 
"  Will,  can,  may,  or  must  he  go  ?  " 


The  Verb  "Have." 

When  followed  by  a  past  participle,  the  verb  liave 
is  supposed  to  help  in  the  formation  of  tenses  of  the 
verb  to  which  the  participle  belongs,  and  is  then 
commonly  said  to  be  an  "  auxiliary  verb."  In  other 
cases  it  is  called  a  "principal  verb,"  and  is  supposed 
to  have  a  meaning  different  from  that  which  it  has 
when  used  with  a  past  participle.  In  "  He  had 
money,"  had  is  said  to  predicate  as  a  principal 
verb;  whilst  in  "He  has  gone  out,"  it  is  said  to 
predicate  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  verb  go.  In  the 
first  case  it  predicates  a  holding  or  keeping  in 
possession ;  what  it  predicates  as  an  auxiliary  we 
proceed  to  inquire. 

In  "  I  have  sold  my  horse,"  we  have,  in  effect, 
said  that  there  is  no  tense  of  sell,  but  only  a  tense 
of  have,  modified  or  adverbialized  by  the  past 
participle  sold.  Mr.  Mason  would  call  have  sold 
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"  present  perfect  tense  "  of  sell.  We  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  it  is  a  tolerable  substitute  for  a  tense, 
but  deny  that  it  is  even  a  substitute  for  a  present 
tense.  The  selling  referred  to  is  assuredly  a  past 
act — a  thing  done,  and  not  now  doing.  The  act  of 
selling  predicated  is  certainly  now,  a  completed  or 
perfected  act ;  but  for  that  reason  a  past  and  not 
a  present  one.  How  a  present  action  can  be  a 
"perfect"  or  completed  one,  to  us  is  inconceivable, 
and  it  is  an  equal  mystery  to  us  how  a  past  act  can 
be  other  than  a  "  perfect  "  one. 

I  sold,  Mr.  Mason  calls  "  indefinite  past."  We 
prefer  to  call  it  "  past  "  or  "  simple  past."  It  pre- 
dicates a  selling  in  past  time,  without  reference  to 
any  other  event ;  to  its  recentness  or  remoteness, 
or,  in  short,  to  anything  but  the  before -now.  We 
may  equally  well  say,  "  He  sold  his  horse  before 
or  since  Easter,"  or  "  He  sold  it  this  morning  or 
ten  years  ago."  We  cannot,  however,  so  use  the 
"  verbal  phrase "  with  have.  We  may  well  say, 
"He  has  sold  his  horse  this  morning"  or  "since 
Easter;  "  but  there  is  a  manifest  incongruity  if  we 
say,  "He  has  sold  it  ten  years  ago"  or  "before 
Easter."  Has  sold  is  appropriate  when  a  recent 
past  time  is  referred  to,  but  not  so  when  a  remote 
past  time  is  spoken  of  or  even  suggested.  It 

o 
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appears  to  us  to  be  a  substitute  for  a  recent-past 
tense. 

"He  had  sold  his  horse"  asserts  that,  before 
some  more  recent,  but  past,  fact  or  event,  a  selling 
had  taken  place.  Had  predicates  of  a  time 
in  the  past  more  remote  than  some  past  fact 
.or  event.  We  would  describe  it  as  a  substitute 
for  a  pre-recent-past  tense.  The  Latins,  as  we 
saw,  had  a  tense  of  this  kind,  though  none  answer- 
ing to  what  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  "  recent-past 
tense." 

How  have  and  had  come  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  substitutes  for  a  recent-past 
and  a  pre-recent-past  tense  is  explicable,  as  we 
think,  if  we  regard  have  in  such  cases  as 
expressing  what  it  does  when  it  is  called  a  prin- 
cipal verb,  i.e.  a  holding  or  keeping  in  possession. 
Thus,  "  I  have  sold  my  horse "  seems,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  supposed  literally  to  say  aught,  to 
say  that  I  has,  in  himself,  an  indefinite  some- 
what which  sold  a  horse  defines.  The  nearest 
approximation  as  to  how  sold  a  horse  can  be 
supposed  to  define  Ps  having  is  to  read  it  as 
if  it  were  "  the  result  of  a  horse  sold."  If,  then, 
we  assume  that  "  I  have  sold  a  horse  "  means 
that  I  have  in  myself  the  result  of  a  horse- selling 
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which  took  place  in  the  past,  the  transition  to 
a  recent-past  tense  becomes  appreciable.  For,  if 
I  have  in  me  now  the  effect  of  a  past  horse-selling — 
the  price  in  my  pocket,  ability  to  pay  debts,  satis- 
faction, or  the  contrary,  for  instance — the  natural 
inference  is  that  the  sale  must  have  taken  place 
recently.  We  do  not  pretend  to  justify  this  mode 
of  stating  a  fact  of  having,  in  order,  not  that 
the  fact  stated  may  be  understood,  but  that  an 
inferential  fact  may  be  understood;  nor  do  we 
say  that  a  "  verbal  phrase  "  thus  compounded  is 
an  unobjectionable  substitute  for  a  recent-past  or 
a  pre-recent-past  tense.*  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  us  a  clumsy  contrivance,  and  altogether  unac- 
countable except  on  the  theory  we  have  broached. 
On  this  theory  the  assertion  that  "  he  had  sold 
a  horse  "  would  literally  imply  that  he  had,  in 
a  past  time  (not  now,  as  "  he  has  sold  "  implies), 
the  result  of  a  horse-selling  which  took  place 
then  recently  before. 

*  Have  and  had  are  the  only  assertative  words.  Have  sold 
and  had  sold  predicate  no  selling  at  all,  but  a  simple  present  and 
a  simple  past  having;  and  the  recent-past  and  pre-recent-past 
selling  are  arrived  at  by  taking  a  great  liberty  with  words. 
Whether  such  a  liberty  is  justifiable  depends  entirely  on  whether 
the  idea  can  be  expressed  in  any  less  objectionable  way.  We  call 
had  sold  "pre-recent-past,"  because  it  predicates  of  a  selling 
before  some  more  recent-past  fact  or  event.  It  might  equally  well 
be  characterized  as  a  more  remote-past. 
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Infinitives  are  also  used  to  adverbialize  have 
and  had,  but  these  compounds  are  never  called 
tenses.  In  the  sentence,  "  They  had  to  call  at 
the  house,"  the  sense  of  to  call  is  an  obligation  to 
call;  and  it  defines  he's  past  having  as  the 
having  of  such  an  obligation.  Much  the  same 
sense  is  involved  in  the  infinitive  after  the  verb 
be;  e.g.  "I  am  to  call;"  and  these  are  instances 
which,  by  their  parallelism,  seem  to  lend  pro- 
bability to  our  supposition  that  sold  a  horse,  after 
have,  is  to  be  read  off  as  if  it  were  "  the  results 
of  a  sold  horse." 


The  Verbs  "Shall  "  and  "Will," 
"  Should  "  and  "  Would." 

It  has  already  been  observed  that,  in  English, 
there  is  no  future  tense.  The  office  of  a  recent- 
past  tense  and  of  a  pre-recent-past  tense  we  have 
seen  done  by  have  and  had,  with  past  participles 
subjoined ;  that  of  a  future  tense  is  performed  by 
verbal  expressions  compounded  of  the  verbs  shall 
and  will,  with  the  infinitives  of  other  verbs.  Shall 
is  used  when  the  actions  or  states  to  be  asserted 
are  those  of  first  persons  (J  or  we) ;  and  will,  when 
the  actions  or  states  are  those  of  the  second 
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persons  (ihou  or  you]  or  of  third  persons  (he,  she, 
it,  or  they) — 

I  shall  go.  We  shall  go. 

Thou  wilt  go.  You  will  go. 

He  will  go.  They  will  go. 

The   German  future  tense  substitute  is  formed 
by  one  verb  (werden,  "to  become  ")  with  infinitives — 

Ich  werde  gehen.  Wir  werden  gehen. 
Du  wirst  gehen.  Ihr  werdet  gehen. 
Er  wird  gehen.  Sie  werden  gehen. 

And,  seeing  that,  with  one  verb,  the  same  thing 
is  done  which  we  do  by  two,  as  effectively,  more 
conveniently,  and  less  equivocally,  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  the  German  is  a  better 
contrivance  than  ours. 

The  French,  like  the  classic  languages,  has  a 
real  future  tense,  that  is,  an  inflection  by  which 
each  verb  is  made  to  assert  its  particular  activity 
or  state  as  a  future,  or  not-yet-realized,  activity 
or  state.  Thus,  one  word  does  that  for  which, 
in  English  or  German,  two  are  needed,  i.e.  a  verb 
(auxiliary)  and  an  adverb  (infinitive) — 

J'irai.  Nous  irons. 

Tu  iras.  Vous  irez. 

II  ira.  Us  iront. 

In  respect  of  brevity,  this  is  better  than  either 
German  or  English.  Moreover,  the  one  word 
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predicates  unequivocally  a  mere  future  activity. 
So  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  English  future 
tense  substitute. 

Shall  and  will  are  called  "  signs  of  the  future." 
Shall  is  only  so  when  predicating  of  a  first  person, 
and  not  necessarily  so  even  then;  for  "I  shall  go  " 
may  predicate  either  my  intention  of  going  or  the 
fact  that  a  going  will  take  place  hereafter.     In 
"  Thou  shalt  go,"  shalt  predicates  neither  thou's 
intention  nor  the  simple  future  fact,  but  that  thou 
is  to  be  constrained  to  go;   and  it  is  the  same 
when  shall   predicates  of   a  third  person.     This 
last  seems  to  be  the  primary  sense  of  shall,  and 
this  sense  is  to  be  traced  in  it  even  when  I  say, 
"I  shall  go,"  meaning  that  I  intend  it;   for  my 
intention  to   do  a  thing  implies   a  purpose  and 
a  power,  in  me  subjective,  to  compel  my  objective 
self  to  do  the   thing  intended.     That  shall  pri- 
marily imports  a  purpose  and  a  power  in  the  speaker 
of  exercising  constraint  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  shall  is   deemed  an  appropriate  form  with 
reference  to  the  speaker  himself,  and  not  so  with 
regard  to  those  he  addresses  or  speaks  of.     There 
is  no  impropriety,  though  I  wish  merely  to  pre- 
dicate of  myself  a  future  act,  in  using  a  word 
like  shall,  which  imports  constraint  of  myself  (i.e. 
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of  the  objective  self  by  the  subjective  self  or. 
will),  such  as  there  would  be  if  that  word  were 
used  to  predicate  a  mere  future  action  of  a  second 
or  third  person,  with  the  suggestion  that  I  (the 
speaker)  have  power  and  purpose  to  constrain 
that  person  to  its  performance. 

If  I  say,  "Thou  wilt"  or  "he  will  go,"  there  is 
no  suggestion  that  I  can  or  intend  to  compel  the 
going.  It  is  rather  that  thou  or  he  is  willing,  or 
wills,  to  go ;  in  which  suggestion  there  is  no  im- 
propriety. We  do  not  suppose  that  these  are 
adequate  reasons  why  shall  and  will,  or  either  of 
them,  should  be  used  as  future  signs.  As  we 
have  already  said,  we  consider  that  an  inflected 
form  (i.e.  a  tense)  would  be  preferable. 

The  use  of  two  different  verbs  as  signs  of  our 
future  verbal  phrase  is,  to  foreigners,  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  things  in  the  English  language. 
They  rarely  learn  to  use  them  in  the  way  we 
regard  as  correct,  and  the  same  difficulty  exists 
for  them  in  the  use  of  should  and  would.  Strangely 
enough,  our  fellow-countrymen  of  Lesser  Britain 
confound  these  words  in  use  almost  as  foreigners 
do.  The  natural  conclusion  is,  what  we  might 
otherwise  infer,  that  our  contrivance,  whatever  its 
origin,  is  needlessly  complex. 
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That  the  forms  should  and  would  are  derived 
from  shall  and  will  we  see  no  reason  to  question, 
but  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what 
ground  should  is  represented,  as  it  is  by  both  Dr. 
Morell  and  Mr.  Mason,  as  a  past-tense  form  of 
shall.    As  "signs  of  the  future,"  neither  shall  nor 
will  can  be  modified  so  as  to  have  reference  to  a 
past  time.     It  is  obvious  that  a  past  future  is  a 
mere  solecism,  a  thing  inconceivable,  and  therefore 
inexpressible ;  or,  if  we  suppose  "  I  shall  go "  to 
mean  "I  intend  to   go,"    "I   should  go"  cannot 
signify  (as  it  must  if  it  were  past  tense  of  shall, 
implying  intent)   "  I  intended  to   go."     Nor   can 
should  assert  as  a  past  fact  of  he  what  shall  asserts 
as  a  present  fact,  in  "  He  shall  go,"  meaning  he  is 
to  be  constrained  to   go.     Should  may   assert   a 
present  duty  or  obligation ;  e.g.  "  He  should  reflect 
on  it ;  "  but  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
does  or  can  it  assert  of  a  past  state,  action,  or 
event.     Its   most  usual  office  is  to  predicate   of 
hypothetic    states,    actions,    or    events ;    e.g.    "  I 
should  go  if  he  came ;  "  and  for  this  reason  we 
recognize  in  some   sort  the   propriety   of    calling 
should,  as  Dr.  Morell  does,  "  a  verb  of  mood."  * 

*  Shall  and  should  cannot  be  classed  either  as  "  force-words  " 
or  as  "  be-words."     Alone,  they  predicate  neither  an  action  nor  a 
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Would  is  occasionally  a  past  tense  of  will.  Thus, 
"  He  would  do  it "  may  mean  that  he  was  minded  or 
determined  to  do  it ;  and,  so  understood,  asserts 
as  a  past  fact  what  "  He  will  do  it "  (understood  as 
he  is  minded  or  determined  to  do  it)  asserts  as  a 
present  fact.  But  when  will  imports  a  present 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  dominant,  would  is 
not  its  past  tense,  any  more  than  it  is  the  past 
tense  of  will  as  a  future  sign.  Like  should,  would 
may  be  called  a  verb  of  mood,  as  predicating,  most 
usually,  of  hypothetic  states,  actions,  or  events. 
Should,  as  a  verb  of  mood,  predicates  of  a  state  or 
action  which  would  be  realized  on  the  occurrence 
of  some  outward  event ;  whilst  would,  as  a  verb  of 
mood,  predicates  always  a  hypothetic  willingness 
of  the  dominant.  Thus,  whilst  "I  should  go  if  he 
came "  predicates  a  going  of  me  as  an  event 
which  would  take  place  if  he  came,  "  I  would  go 
if  he  came"  predicates,  not  a  mere  event  (my 
going),  but  an  exercise  of  my  will  (to  go)  in  case  he 
came. 

Should,  and  would,  moreover,  do  not  predicate  of 

state.  With  the  help  of  the  adverbs  (infinitives)  which  follow, 
they  predicate  both — the  character  of  the  adverb  decides  which  ; 
e.g.  "  I  shall  or  should  go ;  "  "  I  shall  or  should  be  happy."  In 
this  sense  shall  and  should  are  "  defective "  verbs  as  well  as  in 
having  no  past-tense  forms. 
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past  hypothetic  actions  or  states,  but  of  actions  or 
states  realizable  in  ike  future.  Thus,  in  "  I  should 
go  if  he  came,"  should  go  refers  to  an  action 
possible  in  the  future  ;  whilst  in  "  I  would  go  if  he 
came,"  the  reference  is  to  a  future  exercise  of  my 
will.  If  a  past  possibility  has  to  be  predicated, 
should  have  or  would  have  must  be  employed,  that 
is,  should  and  would  must  be  adverbialized  by  have. 
"  I  should  have  done  it  but  for  that ;  "  "  He  would 
have  fallen  if  I  had  not  supported  him ;  "  "It  would 
have  been  done  had  he  not  come." 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Latin 
amaveram  was  a  modified-future  tense  form.  Our 
verbal  phrase  for  it — "shall "  or  "  will  have  loved" 
— is,  of  course,  a  substitute  for  the  nearer,  or  less 
remote,  future  of  the  Latins.  Used  with  shall  or  mil, 
have  does  not  refer  to  the  past,  as  when  used  with 
should  or  would  or  with  past  participles.  It  can- 
not, of  course,  modify  a  future  into  a  past,  but  it 
brings  the  future  nearer ;  thus :  "In  a  month  he 
will  have  finished  it."  Here  will  have  predicates 
of  a  future  less  distant,  by  a  month. 
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The  Verb  "May." 

Like  shall  and  will,  this  verb  has  more  than  one 
meaning.  In  the  question,  "May  I  go?"  and  in 
the  answer,  "  You  may  go>"  it  asks  and  grants 
permission;  but  if  the  may  be  emphasized,  "You 
may  go,"  may  then  predicates,  not  permission,  but 
the  actual  present  possibility  of  the  dominant's 
going.  This  last  is  the  most  usual,  and  probably 
the  primary,  sense  of  may ;  e.g.  "  I  may  go ;  " 
"  He  may  succeed  ;  "  "  They  may  be  blamed." 

Might  always  predicates  possibility,  but  not  a 
past  possibility  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
present  possibility  which  may  predicates.  Nor 
does  it  predicate  actual  possibility,  like  may.  "  I 
might  go  "  is  not,  like  "  I  may  go,"  a  complete 
sentence.  It  requires  a  statement  of  the  contin- 
gency upon  which  the  possibility  of  my  going  de- 
pends ;  thus :  "I  might  go  if  the  weather  should 
be  fine."  Might,  like  should  and  would,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past,  and, 
like  them,  is  a  modal  rather  than  a  tense  form.  It 
predicates  a  suppostitious  and  not  an  actual  pos- 
sibility ;  and  herein  lies  the  distinction  between  it 
and  may,  and  not,  as  our  grammars  lead  us  to 
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infer,  that  one  is  present  and  the  other  past  tense 
of  the  same  verb. 

Past  possibilities  may  be  predicated  by  may  and 
might  in  conjunction  with  have.  Thus  "I  may 
have  said  so  "  implies  that  it  is  (actually)  possible 
that  I  did  say  so ;  whilst  "  I  might  have  done  it 
had  I  been  asked  "  implies  that  my  doing  of  it  was 
not  an  actual,  but  a  contingent,  possibility.  So 
that  it  is  here,  as  in  the  case  of  should  and  would, 
the  verb  have  that  effects  the  reference  to  past 
time,  and  not  might,  any  more  than  may. 

The  Verb  "Can," 

Can  has  but  one  meaning.  It  always  predicates 
present  actual  ability.  Could  occasionally  predi- 
cates a  past  actual  ability.  It  is  then  the  past 
tense,  but  more  usually  it  is  a  modal  or  subjunctive 
form,  of  can,  predicating  a  hypothetic  or  conditional 
ability.  Thus  "  I  can  do  it "  asserts  my  present 
actual  ability  to  do  it;  whilst  "He  could  do  it" 
may  mean  either  that  he  was  at  a  past  time 
actually  able  to  do  it,  or  that  he  would  be  able  under 
hypothetic  circumstances  to  do  it. 

The  action  to  which  could  refers  is  always  one  in 
the  future  when  could  is  hypothetic.  If  reference 
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is  to  be  made  to  a  past  hypothetic  action,  that  is, 
to  an  action  that  was  possible,  could  have  must  be 
used.  Could  have  is  always  hypothetic,  and  an 
"expression"  equivalent  to  a  past  tense  of  the 
hypothetic  could. 

The  Verbs  "Must"  and  "Ought." 

Both  these  are  truly  "  defective  verbs "  in  Mr. 
Mason's  sense,  as  having  none  other  than  a 
present-tense  form,  and  none  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  subjunctive  mood.  If  we  admitted 
Dr.  Morell's  suggestion  that  can  with  infinitives 
could  constitute  a  potential  mood,  we  must  admit 
that  these  would,  with  infinitives — "  I  must  go ;  " 
"  He  ought  to  come  " — constitute  other  moods  (of 
necessity  and  duty).  As,  with  Mr.  Mason,  we 
repudiated  the  first,  we  do  the  same  with  the  two 
last. 


ADVERB. 

"  AN  adverb,"  says  Dr.  Morell,*  "  is  a  word  which 
is  used  to  qualify  any  attribute."  He  continues,  by 
way  of  explanation,  "  All  our  notions,  as  expressed 
in  words,  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes  : 
(1)  notions  of  things  themselves  (whether  concrete 
or  abstract) ;  and  (2)  notions  of  qualities  or  actions 
which  we  attribute  to  them.  When  we  express  our 
notion  of  a  thing,  we  employ  the  noun  ;  when  we 
attribute  any  action  or  quality  to  the  noun,  we 
employ  the  verb  or  the  adjective.  Every  sentence 
must  consist  fundamentally  of  these  two  portions 
—the  noun  and  the  attribute ;  the  noun  express- 
ing the  thing  which  we  speak  about,  the  attribute 
expressing  what  we  have  to  say  or  affirm  respect- 
ing it. 

"  Just  in  the  same  way  as  we  qualify  the  noun, 
or  name,  by  placing  an  adjective  by  the  side  of  it,  so 
we  qualify  any  word  that  expresses  an  attribute  by 

*  Page  19. 
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connecting  an  adverb  with  it.  Moreover,  as  the 
adverb  itself  expresses  an  attribute  of  the  verb  or 
adjective,  we  may  use  one  adverb  to  qualify  another. 

"  Accordingly  the  adverb  qualifies  three  parts  of 
speech — 

"  1.  The  adjective  ;   i.e.  the  simple  attribute. 

"2.  The  verb ;  i.e.  the  attribute  with  assertion 
combined. 

"3.  The  adverb ;  i.e.  the  attribute  of  another 
attribute." 

We  have  and  can  have  no  ideas  other  than  of 
things  individual  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
affect  or  modify  them.  Hence  speech,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  thought,  consists  and  must  consist 
solely  of  the  names  of  things  individual  and  of  the 
names  of  those  circumstances;  that  is  to  say,  of 
(1)  nouns,  and  (2)  of  words  which  attribute  to 
nouns.  The  noun  has  but  one  function,  whilst 
attributive  words,  as  influencing  the  noun  in 
different  ways,  are  divisible  into  several  parts  of 
speech.  The  adnoun,  for  instance,  attributes 
distinctive  qualities  ;  the  verb,  states  and  actions ; 
and  the  conjunction,  relations. 

The  absurdity  of  calling  by  the  name  "  adverb  " 
the  word  that  adds  nothing  to,  and  has  no  influence 
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whatever  on,  a  verb-predicate  was  observed  upon 
under  the  heading  "Adnoun."  In  the  phrase,  "a 
very  large  house,"  we  there  showed  that  very  was 
merely  an  adnoun  of  a  peculiar  nature,  an  adnoun 
which  would  not  directly  modify  the  noun's  indivi- 
duality like  adnouns  in  general,  but  one  which  could 
reach  the  noun  only  by  influencing  a  quality  in  it 
susceptible  of  degree.  Consequently,  we  described 
it  and  the  other  words  which  influence  the  noun 
through  such  a  quality,  not  as  "  adverbs,"  but  as 
"adnouns  of  degree." 

No  one,  though  admitting,  as  all  must,  that  every 
part  of  speech  is,  either  an  attributee,  i.e.  a  noun, 
or  an  attributor  to  a  noun,  pretends  that  there 
should  be  for  that  reason  but  two  parts  of  speech. 
Nor  is  it  pretended  that  the  attributive  parts  of 
speech  should  be  divided  according  as  they  attribute 
to  the  noun  directly  or  indirectly,  at  one  remove,  at 
two,  or  at  three.  If  we  do  not,  because  both  adnoun 
and  verb  attribute  to  the  noun  directly,  hesitate  to 
call  them  different  parts  of  speech,  there  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  three  kinds  of  words  should 
be  lumped  together  as  "  adverbs  "  because  they  all 
attribute  to  the  noun  indirectly.* 

*  There  might  be  rather  more  plausibility  in  the  thing  if  these 
three  kinds  were  the  only  ones  attributing  to  the  noun  indirectly. 
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The  adverb  which  qualifies  directly  the  verb- 
predicate  attributes  to  the  noun  at  two  removes, 
just  as  the  adnoun  of  degree  does.  Both  are 
secondary  attributives,  but  we  call  the  one  "adverb" 
and  the  other  "  adnoun,"  because  the  first  modifies 
the  verb-predicate,  and  the  other  does  not,  but 
modifies  the  noun  through  an  adnounal  quality. 

The  word  called  "  adverb,"  because  it  qualifies 
another  adverb,  attributes  to  the  noun,  not  at  two 
merely,  but  at  three  removes.  It  is  not  a  secondary, 
but  a  ternary,  attributive.  That  fact,  however,  we 
say,  is  irrelevant  to  the  question — What  part  of 
speech  is  it  ?  If  it  modifies  the  verb -predicate  it  is 
an  adverb,  equally  whether  it  reaches  it  at  one  or 
at  two  removes. 

Many  of  the  same  words  that  qualify  adnouns 
susceptible  of  degree,  like  very,  rather,  tolerably,  are 
the  words  that  qualify  adverbs,  e.g.  "  He  ran  very 
fast ;  "  "He  spoke  rather  slowly ;  "  "I  feel  tolerably 
well."  Such  words  will  not  influence  a  verb 
predicate  directly,  any  more  than  they  will  a  noun. 
Before  they  can  have  their  effect,  a  quality  sus- 
ceptible of  degree,  as  fastness,  slowness,  or  wellness, 

The  conjunction,  however,  does  so  always  when  it  attaches  a 
sentence.  Thus,  in  "  He  rose,  but  sank  again,"  but  attributes 
something  adversative,  not  to  he's  individuality,  but  to  he's  act 
(rising). 

P 
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must  be  introduced  by  a  previous  adverb.  Very, 
then,  can  influence  the  running  through  its  fastness, 
rather,  the  speaking  through  its  slowness,  and 
tolerably,  the  feeling  through  its  wellness.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  words  which 
qualify  the  adverb  are  secondary  adverbs  or  adverbs 
of  degree.* 

During  our  progress  we  have  seen  the  necessity 
of  excluding  from  the  adverbial  category,  not  only 
the  words  we  have  called  "  adnouns  of  degree,"  but 
also  numerous  connective  words,  like  when,  while, 
whereof,  etc.,  and  the  words  inflected  for  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees ;  whilst  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  admit  into  it  many  words 
commonly  classed  as  adjectives — those,  namely, 
that  qualify  the  predicate  of  the  verbs  be,  seem, 
etc. ;  others,  classed  as  nouns  and  qualifying  the 
predicate  of  verbs-active  (force-words) ;  and  finally 
the  infinitives  and  participles  when  contributing  to 
form  the  "verbal  phrases"  miscalled  "tenses"  and 
"passive  voice." 

We  understand  an  adverb  to  be  simply  a  word 

*  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  all  the  words  that  qualify  the 
adnounal  attribute  are  adnouns  of  degree,  or  all  those  that  qualify 
the  adverbial  attribute  adverbs  of  degree.  It  is  only  material  to 
our  purpose  to  establish  the  adnounal  character  of  the  former  and 
the  adverbial  character  of  the  latter. 
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whose  primal  purpose  is  to  qualify  the  action  or 
state  which  the  verb  predicates.  Whether  it  affects 
it  directly  or  indirectly  seems  to  us  a  matter  of 
indifference,  and  equally  so  the  question  whether 
the  word,  now  qualifying  a  verb,  may  at  other  times 
or  more  usually  perform  the  nounal,  the  adnounal, 
or  the  conjunctional  function.* 

*  Thus  we  call  child,  strong,  and  up  (usually  called  noun, 
adjective,  and  preposition)  "adverbs"  in  sentences  like  these : 
"  He  was  a  child;"  "  She  seemed  strong ;  "  "  They  climbed  up." 


INTERJECTION. 

IT  is  somewhat  hastily  assumed  that  any  sound 
uttered  by  human  voice-organs,  and  which  is 
customarily  represented  by  alphabetic  characters, 
is  a  word.  Mr.  Mason  tells  us  that  "  interjections 
are  words  which  are  used  to  express  some  emotion 
of  the  mind,  but  do  not  enter  into  the  construction 
of  sentences ;  as,  oh !  0 !  ah  !  ha  f  alas !  fie ! 
pshaw!  lo!  hurrah!  yes,  yea,  ay,  no,  etc."  * 

We  must  except  to  the  assumption  that  sounds 
such  as  those  represented  by  oh  !  O !  ah  !  ha  !  are 
"  words  ;  "  and,  a  fortiori,  that  they  are  "parts  of 
speech."  Man  is  not  the  only  animal  endowed 
with  voice,  though  he  has  a  voice-organism  which  is 
far  more  complex  than  that  of  any  other  creature. 
Nor  is  man  peculiar  as  having  emotions  and  the 
capacity  of  expressing  them  by  vocal  sounds. 
Most,  if  not  all,  animals  have  feelings  and  many 
of  them  express,  that  is,  give  vent  to,  them  in 

*  Sec.  293. 
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exclamatory  sounds.  However  varied  the  vocal 
sounds  used  by  an  animal  to  express  its  varied 
emotions,  we  should  not  admit  that  therefore  it 
possessed  the  gift  of  speech,  or  that  the  sounds, 
however  clearly  they  might  mark  specific  emotions, 
were  "words." 

Words,  and  expressions  of  emotion  are  essentially 
different  things.  Men  agree  about  the  sounds 
they  will  use  to  express  their  ideas,  but  neither 
men  nor  animals  about  the  sounds  they  will  use 
to  express  their  feelings.  Between  the  feeling  that 
is  expressed  and  the  sound  that  expresses  it  there 
is  some  natural  or  physical  connection  of  cause 
and  effect,  whilst  between  an  idea  and  the  word 
that  symbolizes  it  there  is  none  but  a  conventional 
relation.  Words  represent,  not  feelings,  but 
thoughts ;  not  things  in  sensation,  but  things  in 
contemplation;  products  of  reflection,  ideas,  or 
pictures  which  the  mind  has  formed. 

When  it  is  said  that  interjections  "  do  not  enter 
into  the  construction  of  sentences,"  the  meaning 
is,  that  every  interjection  is  in  itself  an  assertion. 
It  is  not  the  fact,  and  we  presume  there  is  no 
intention  to  say  that  the  assertion  cannot  be 
enlarged  or  modified  by  other  sentences,  phrases, 
or  words.  The  added  sentence,  phrase,  or  word, 
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however,  though  it  -will  "enlarge"  the  interjectional 
assertion,  of  course  does  nothing  towards  building 
or  constructing  it.  It  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
hence  needs  no  help  towards  completion. 

We  make  no  question  that  such  expressions  as 
alas  !  fie !  pshaw  !  lo  !  hurrah  !  yes,  yea,  ay,  and 
no  are  "words."  They,  like  the  imperatives, 
which  we  have  already  dealt  with,  do  not  enter 
into  the  construction  of  speech,  because  each  is 
in  itself  a  speech  in  one  word,  or,  as  we  would 
say,  a  "  sentence-word."  Alas !  for  instance,  is  an 
expression  of  regret ;  fie !  of  reproach ;  pshaw  !  of 
disgust ;  and  so  on.  But  they  are  more.  Each 
of  them  is  an  assertion  that  the  speaker  at  the 
moment  experiences  the  feeling  which  the  expres- 
sion refers  to,  and  not  a  mere  indefinite  feeling 
such  as  ah!  and  oh!  refer  to,  but  a  definite  one 
which  has  been  realized  in  thought. 

Dr.  Morell  defines  the  interjection  as  "  a  word 
which  expresses  any  sudden  wish  or  emotion  of 
the  mind,  but  no  definite  thought."  "  Interjec- 
tions," says  he,  "  may  express — 

"1.  Sudden  joy;  as,  hurrah! 

"  2.  Sudden  sorrow  or  pain ;  as,  ah  !  alas  ! 

"3.  Sudden  approbation ;  as,  bravo! 

"  4.  Sudden  surprise ;  as,  oh  !  ha  !  heigh  ! 
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"5.  Sudden  displeasure ;  as,  oh  fie!  pooh! 

"  6.  Sudden  desire  with  respect  to  others ;  as, 
hush/  hallo!"* 

We  see  nothing  particularly  sudden  in  the  emo- 
tion which  such  words  as  hurrah!  alas!  bravo! 
etc.,  express,  and  note  that  suddenness  does  not 
enter  into  Mr.  Mason's  definition  of  the  interjec- 
tion. Oh  !  ah  !  ha !  and  0  !  are  sudden  expressions 
of  emotion,  and  often  mere  involuntary  results  of 
a  sensation.  The  other  illustrations  given  by  Dr. 
Morell  and  by  Mr.  Mason  are  expressions  of 
thought,  and,  as  we  think,  of  tolerably  "  definite 
thought."  The  distinction  between  a  word  and  a 
noise  might,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  approximately 
indicated  by  saying  that  the  one  expresses  a 
definite  thought,  the  other  no  thought  at  all. 

All  the  interjections  which  are  words  are,  like 
the  imperatives,  not  "  parts  of  speech,"  but 
"  sentence-words."  Mr.  Mason  calls  lo !  an  inter- 
jection. Dr.  Morell  considers  hush!  an  interjec- 
tion. To  our  minds  they  are  sentence-words  of 
the  imperative  class,  and  undistinguishable  from 
ordinary  imperatives. 

Yes,  yea,  ay,  no,  have  this  in  common  with 
imperative  and  exclamatory  or  interjective  sentence- 

*  Page  91. 
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words,  that  each  is  a  complete  assertion,  and  no 
one  of  them  a  part  of  speech.  They  certainly  do 
not  come  within  the  definition  of  the  interjection 
as  given  by  either  one  of  our  authors.  They  do 
not  "express  emotion,"  sudden  or  other,  and  do 
express  "a  definite  thought."  Indeed,  we  were 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  them  classed  by  Mr. 
Mason  as  interjections ;  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them 
as  parts  of  speech,  and  not  recognizing  words 
which  are  whole  speeches,  and  not  parts  of  speech, 
he  lumped  them  with  that  class  to  which  they  had 
a  resemblance  in  some  respect,  if  not  exactly  as 
ejaculatory  words.* 

The  Greek  grammarians,  though  as  unlucky  as 
modern  grammarians  in  failing  to  assign  the 
participles  to  their  proper  category,  were,  as  Mr. 
Peile  well  observes,  wiser  than  they  as  regards 
the  interjection.  "The  wiser  Greeks  had  not," 

*  Tes  or  no  may  certainly  be  used  interjectively ;  i.e.  when 
they  are  not  responsive  words,  but  expressions  of  concurrence  or 
disagreement,  for  instance,  with  some  sentiment  or  opinion  uttered 
by  a  speaker.  Any  single  ejaculatory  word  we  should  call  an 
interjection,  whether  it  expresses  an  emotion  or  not.  Indeed ! 
really  !  true !  right !  hit !  missed  !  wrong !  surely  !  etc.,  are,  to 
our  thinking,  interjective  sentence-words,  just  as  hurrah  !  alas  ! 
or  any  of  the  illustrative  words  given  by  either  Dr.  Morell  or 
Mr.  Mason. 
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says  he,  "  allowed  it  a  place,"  *  meaning  amongst 
their  parts  of  speech.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Peile  ob- 
serves, what  we  would  hope  has  here  been  made 
sufficiently  manifest  as  regards  the  interjeotive 
word,  that,  "  so  far  from  being  a  part  of  speech, 
the  interjection  is  in  itself  a  whole  speech,  though 
undeveloped  and  vague."  f 

*  Ch.  vi.  sec.  13.  t  Ibid,,  sec.  10. 
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EEPEATED  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  all  words  are  not  "parts  of  speech."  If 
grammarians  had  distinctly  realized  what  it  is 
they  mean  when  they  say  that  a  word  is  a  "part 
of  speech,"  the  subject  which  they  profess  to  teach 
would  have  been  far  more  comprehensible,  more 
self-consistent,  and  more  simple  than  it  is.  We 
repeat  that  a  "part  of  speech  "  is  a  word  (or  may 
be  a  combination  of  words)  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  phrase  or  of  a  sentence,  and  that  it  is  a 
particular  part  of  speech,  according  as  it  performs 
a  particular  function  in  building  up  a  phrase  or 
a  sentence.  No  word  or  combination  of  words 
is  per  se  a  part  of  speech.  It  only  becomes  such 
when  performing  its  function  in  an  actual  phrase 
or  sentence.  The  same  word,  as  we  have  over 
and  over  again  observed,  may  be  any  one  of  several 
different  parts  of  speech,  because,  in  phrase  or 
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sentence  building,  it  may  now  perform  one,  and 
now  quite  a  different,  function. 

In  the  imperatives,  in  the  interjective  words,  and 
in  the  responsive  words  we  find,  not  material  for 
phrase  or  sentence  building,  but  assertions  com- 
plete in  a  single  word.  A  phrase  (a  description 
of  something)  we  call  "  a  speech,"  and  not  a 
"  part  of  speech."  A  sentence,  i.e.  a  combination 
of  words  by  which  an  assertion  is  made,  is  not  a 
part  of,  but  a  whole,  speech.  The  parts  of  speech 
are  the  words  or  expressions  that  go  to  make  up 
a  phrase  or  a  sentence.  Hence  a  word  that, 
standing  alone,  makes  a  complete  assertion  (as 
go,  alas !  no)  is  not  a  part  of,  but  a  whole, 
speech,  and  such  words  may  appropriately  be 
named  "  sentence-words." 

The  imperatives,  the  interjectives,  and  the 
responsives  are  not,  however,  the  only  species 
of  sentence -words. 

When  treating  of  the  pronoun,  we  reserved  those 
called  "interrogative  "  for  consideration  under  the 
present  heading.  If  I  ask,  "Who  gave  you  that 
book  ?  "  it  is  not  generally  supposed  that  I  make 
an  assertion.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
make  it  evident  that  every  question  is,  in  fact, 
an  assertion.  "  Who  gave  you  that  book?  "  is  an 
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assertion  that  the  person  who  asks,  desires  in- 
formation as  to  a  person.  If  I  demand,  "  Which 
book  did  he  give  you?"  "What  is  its  title?" 
"  Whether  will  you  stay  or  go  ?  "  it  is  clear  that, 
in  each  instance,  I  assert,  of  myself,  a  desire  for 
information.  I  may  ask  questions,  too,  without 
using  the  so-called  "  interrogative  pronouns " — 
may  express  my  desire  for  information  by  using 
the  so-called  auxiliary  verbs,  do,  did,  will,  would, 
shall,  should:  "Do  you  wish  it?"  "  Did  you, 
will  you,  or  shall  you  call  ?  " 

On  what  ground  it  is  possible  to  maintain  that 
who  ?  which  ?  what  ?  whether  ?  used  thus,  are  pro- 
nouns, we  cannot  conceive,  any  more  than  we  can 
understand  how  do,  did,  will,  shall,  should,  or  would, 
when  used  interrogatively,  are  verbs.  To  us  they 
are  all  of  one  character.  Each  is  a  sentence- 
word;  each  a  word  assertative  of  the  fact  that 
the  speaker  himself  desires  information  from  the 
person  he  addresses.  The  one  word  who  ?  is 
equivalent  to  "  I  desire  of  you  information  (as  to 
a  person) ;  "  which  ?  to  "  I  desire  of  you  information 
(as  to  a  thing) ;  "  what  ?  to  "  I  desire  of  you  infor- 
mation (as  to  something  pertaining  to  a  person  or 
thing) ;  "  and  whether  ?  to  "  I  desire  information  of 
you  (as  to  which  one  of  two  things.)  "  In  the  one 
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word  called  "interrogative  pronoun"  the  sentence 
is  complete.  It  needs  no  "  construction."  Other 
words  may,  of  course,  be  added,  but  their  effect 
is  merely  to  define  the  person,  etc.,  to  which  the 
interrogative  sentence-word  less  definitely  refers. 
Thus,  "  gave  you  that  book  "  does  nothing  more 
than  define  the  person,  of  whom  inquiry  is  made 
by  who,  as  the  he  or  she  who  gave  a  book  to  you 
whom  I  address.  In  "  Which  book  did  he  give 
you  ?  "  book  but  defines  the  indefinite  "  thing  "  that 
which  ?  inquires  about ;  whilst  did  he  give  you 
defines  the  book  as  the  one  he  gave  you. 

Do,  interrogative,  always  asks  information  as  to 
a  present  doing ;  did,  as  to  a  past  doing ;  shall  and 
will,  as  to  future  actions  or  states ;  should  and  would, 
as  to  hypothetic  actions  or  states.  Are  and  were, 
used  interrogatively,  express  the  speaker's  desire 
for  information  as  to  present  or  past  states.  Every 
one  of  these  words,  thus  used,  constitutes  the 
equivalent  of  a  complete  sentence,  exactly  as  who  ? 
which  ?  what  ?  or  whether  ?  do  ;  and  the  words  we 
add  to  them  simply  enlarge  the  one-word  sentence, 
or,  more  strictly,  define  the  state  or  the  action 
about  which  the  one  word  inquires. 

Dr.   Morell   calls    do    "  the    auxiliary   verb    of 
interrogation,"   and   seems,   no  more   than  other 
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grammarians,  to  suspect,  what  is  the  fact,  that 
no  interrogative  word  can  be  a  verb.*  Gram- 
marians, recognizing  that  a  verb  is  a  word  which 
enters  into  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  which 
asserts  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which  they  call  "  the 
subject,"  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  noun  or 
pronoun  which  follows  the  interrogative  do  is  "the 
subject,"  the  thing,  namely,  of  which  do  asserts. 
If,  for  a  moment,  we  consider  what  it  is  that,  in 
"  Do  you  wish  it  ?  "  do  asserts  of  you,  it  will  be 
evident  that  do  asserts  nothing  with  regard  to  you, 
and  that  it  is  a  complete  illusion  to  suppose  that 
you  is  the  subject.  Do  asserts,  like  all  sentence- 
words,  of  the  speaker  himself.  If  it  were  a  verb, 
its  subject  would  be  I,  understood.  As  it  is  not 
a  verb,  it  can,  of  course,  have  no  subject.  Do 
here  asserts  that  the  speaker  (/)  desires  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  some  present  doing.  You  does 
not,  as  grammarians  dream,  name  the  person  who 
does,  i.e.  the  subject.  Its  function  is  to  define 
"the  object." f  It  indicates  that  the  doing  about 

*  That  is,  an  English  verb.  It  is,  like  the  Latin  verb,  the 
assertative  word  and  the  dominant  in  one ;  synthetic,  not 
analytic,  speech. 

t  We  speak  here  of  the  verb-object  in  the  sense  we  attached  to 
it  when  dealing  with  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  The 
"  object "  of  do  is  doing ;  of  go,  going ;  and  so  on. 
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which  I  desire  information  is  yours.  We  might, 
indeed,  well  regard  the  inquiry,  "  Do  you  wish 
it  ?  "  as  a  complex  sentence,  consisting  of  a  sen- 
tence-word, do,  and  a  sentence,  "  you  wish  it," — 
the  latter  defining  the  doing  (object)  which  the 
sentence- word  predicates. 

We  might  illustrate  the  effect  of  did,  shall,  will, 
should,  would,  are,  and  were,  interrogative,  in  the  way 
we  have  done  with  do.  It  would,  however,  only 
occupy  time  and  space,  with  the  result  of  showing 
that  they  are  not  verbs,  but  are  words  of  the  same 
character  as  the  imperatives  and  interjective  words ; 
i.e.  not  "  parts  of  speech,"  but  "  speeches  "  in  one 
word;  words  "not  entering  into  the  construction 
of  speech,"  because  each  is,  in  itself,  a  complete 
assertion. 

In  poetic  language  we  do  what  is  done,  in  other 
languages,  in  ordinary  prose  composition,  that  is, 
instead  of  using  the  auxiliaries  do  and  did,  we 
invert  the  position  of  other  verbs  and  their  seeming 
subjects.  "  Hold  you  the  watch  ?  "  is  equivalent 
to  "Do  you  hold  the  watch  ?  "  In  the  former,  hold 
is  the  sentence-word,  as  do  is  in  the  other.  It 
asserts  the  desire  of  the  speaker  for  information  as 
to  a  present  holding.  The  added  words  simply  de- 
fine the  holding  as  the  holding  by  you  of  the  watch. 
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We  are  not  aware  that  any  grammar  has  ever 
taken  cognizance  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  English 
speech  at  least,  the  subject  of  a  verb  (its  dominant) 
always  goes  before  it.  Of  course  this  law  could  not 
be  recognized  whilst  the  noun  or  pronoun  which 
follows  an  interrogative  was  supposed  to  be  a 
subject ;  but  now  that  that  supposition  is  disposed 
of,  we  think  the  fact  is  worth  remembering,  as  well 
as  the  other  fact  that  the  first  word  of  every 
question  is  a  sentence-word,  and  neither  a  verb  nor 
an  interrogative  pronoun. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  because,  when  speaking 
of  responsive  sentence-words,  no  other  examples 
were  referred  to  besides  yes,  yea,  ay,  and  no,  that 
there  are  none  else.  If  we,  for  instance,  should 
ask,  "  Do  you  manage  it  so  ?  "  the  answer  might 
be  thus,  so,  exactly,  precisely,  just  as  well  as  yes. 
Or  the  question,  "  Do  you  live  in  (or,  come  from) 
London  ?  "  might  be  answered  by  there  or  thence. 
"  Did  you  say  it  for  that  reason  ? "  would  be 
answered  by  therefore  as  well  as  by  yes;  and  any 
such  single-word  reply  would  be  a  responsive  sen- 
tence-word, and  no  part  of  speech  at  all. 

Many  affirmative  responsives  become  negative 
by  the  addition  of  not,  not  thus,  not  so,  not  exactly, 
etc.  Grammars  generally  speak  of  not  as  an 
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adverb ;  but  when,  as  in  such  instances,  it  has  no 
reference  to  a  verb,  we  should  deny,  not  merely 
its  title  to  be  called  adverb,  but  its  claim  to  rank 
as  a  part  of  speech.  We  might  call  it  an  "  add- 
sentence-word,"  but  would  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a 
part  of  the  sentence-word. 

We  can  hardly  pretend  to  say  that  all  sentence- 
words  are  comprised  in  the  imperatives,  the  inter  - 
jectives,  the  interrogatives,  and  the  responsives. 
Most  sentence-words,  however,  are  of  one  or  other 
of  these  four  species;  and  now  that  we  see  into 
the  nature  and  character  of  sentence-words,  there 
can  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  recognizing  them, 
whether  they  rank  or  not  in  any  one  of  these  four 
species.* 

*  Let  him,  us,  or  them,  go  were  once  reckoned  imperative  forms 
of  go.  Let  is  here  a  word  of  the  same  nature  as  an  imperative, 
that  is,  it  is  a  sentence-word.  It  differs  from  it,  however,  in 
that  it  makes  a  proposal  instead  of  commanding.  It  might  be 
called  a  "  prepositive  sentence-word." 


Q 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

OUR  analysis  of  speech-material  demonstrates  the 
fact,  hitherto  practically  ignored,  that  all  words 
are  not  "parts  of  speech,"  and  that  innumerable 
words  are  habitually  ranged,  as  parts  of  speech,  in 
categories  to  which  they  stand  in  no  functional 
relation. 

As  a  part  of  speech,  the  article  has,  for  many 
years,  been  fading  away,  till  now  it  is  practically 
ignored,  except  as  a  quite  ordinary  adnoun.  A 
growing  consciousness,  too,  has  long  existed  that 
the  distinction  between  the  noun  and  the  pronoun 
is  unmaintainable ;  and  what  has  been  here  said 
will  certainly  tend  to  confirm  the  common  impres- 
sion that,  functionally,  the  noun  and  the  pronoun 
are  identical.  A  very  little  looking  of  the  thing  in 
the  face  is  needed  to  make  it  manifest  that  the 
function  of  the  preposition  is  precisely  that  of  the 
conjunction,  namely,  the  conjoining  and  relating  of 
ideas  conveyed  by  other  words ;  and  that  the  inter- 
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jections,  even  when  they  are  words,  are  not  "  parts 
of  speech,"  but  whole  speeches. 

The  words  which  enter,  as  parts,  into  the  con- 
struction of  phrases  and  sentences  (the  only  ones 
which  are  really  "  parts  of  speech  ")  are  functionally 
divisible  into  non-attributives  and  attributives ;  and 
the  latter  again  into  adnouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  and 
conjunctions.  Parts  of  speech  perform  no  other 
function,  and  the  division  of  words  into  a  larger 
number  than  Jive  "  parts  "  rests  on  a  confused 
notion  as  to  the  functional  character  of  phrase 
and  sentence  building  material.  No  word  is  a  part 
of  speech  which  is  not  referable  to  one  or  other  of 
these  five  classes — 

1.  Noun:  the  independent  thing-word  ;  the  non- 
attributive  ;  the  namer  of  the  individual  as  such. 

2.  Adnoun :  the  noun  attendant,  and  the  definer 
of  its  individuality. 

3.  Verb:   the  word  that  assertatively  attributes 
to  the  noun  an  action  or  a  state. 

4.  Adverb:    the  verb  attendant,  and  definer  of 
the  action  or  state  which  the  verb  asserts. 

5.  Conjunction :  the  relator  of  ideas  conveyed  by 
other  words. 

In  a  phrase,  as  in  a  sentence,  there  are  usually 
several  words  which  have  the  appearance  of  nouns. 
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In  no  such  case  is  there,  however,  more  than  one 
real  noun ;  that,  namely,  which  grammarians  call 
the  subject  or  nominative  case,  and  which  we  call 
the  "  dominant."  *  That  alone  is  the  non-attribu- 
tive word.  Those  called  "  objectives,"  direct  or  in- 
direct, are  attributives,  and  their  nounhood  is  but 
seeming.  Their  function  is  adverbial ;  and,  whilst 
the  direct  objectives  are  pure  adverbs,  the  indirect 
objectives  constitute,  with  their  prepositional  attach- 
ment, "  adverbial  expressions." 

When  treating  of  the  conjunctions,  we  met  with 
words  which,  though  entering  into  the  construction 
of  phrases  and  sentences,  are  not  of  themselves 
parts  of  speech,  seeing  that,  alone,  they  do  not 
perform  any  function; — we  allude  to  than,  nor, 
either,  neither,  and  the  comparatives  and  super- 
latives of  adnouns  and  adverbs  ;  all  which  require 
the  co-operation  of  other  words  to  make  them 
serviceable  as  functionaries.  It  was  also  noted 
that,  in  numerous  other  instances,  the  conjunctional 
office  is  performed,  not  by  a  single  word,  but  by 
several,  constituting  a  "  conjunctional  expression." 
Excluding  "  sentence-words,"  then,  we  found  it 

*  The  subject  or  nominative  case  may  be  one  thing  or  a 
plurality  of  similar  or  of  different  things.  When  speaking  of  the 
"  real  noun,"  the  thing  or  all  the  things  described  or  asserted  of 
is  to  be  understood. 
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impracticable  to  say  even  that  every  other  single 
word  is  a  part  of  speech,  and  necessary  to  admit 
that  adverbial,  conjunctional,  and  adnounal  expres- 
sions are  functionaries  of  the  same  kind  as  single- 
word  parts  of  speech. 

To  the  word  "  phrase "  we  affixed  a  definite 
meaning,  as  a  description  by  several  words  without 
assertion ;  and  to  the  word  "  sentence "  a  like 
meaning,  as  an  assertion  by  means  of  several 
words ;  and  we  saw  that,  whilst  nouns,  adnouns, 
and  conjunctions  only  enter  into  the  former,  verbs 
and  adverbs  also  enter  into  the  composition  of 
sentences.  Sentences  we  might  have  divided  into 
active  and  passive,  according  as  the  verb  used  were 
a  force-word,  predicating  activity  (positive  of  nega- 
tive), or  were  a  &e-word,  predicating  state  only  ; 
and  again  have  divided  each  of  these  into  hypo- 
thetic and  unhypothetic  assertions.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, within  the  scope  of  our  immediate  purpose 
seemed  to  require  this,  and  whether,  for  any 
practical  purpose,  such  divisions  may  be  expedient 
or  not,  we  leave  to  be  hereafter  considered. 

That  phrase  and  sentence  building  is  entirely  a 
process  of  adnounization,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
dominant,  was  acknowledged ;  and  also  that 
sentences,  perfect  in  themselves,  and  sentence- 
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words,  are  adnounized  by  phrases  and  by  other 
sentences,  in  principle,  just  as  they  are  by  the 
single  words  called  "parts  of  speech,"  or  by  the 
compound  parts  of  speech  which  we  have  called 
"  expressions." 

The  variation  of  the  noun-form  for  number  was 
found  needful,  and  unobjectionable  when  its  object 
is  merely  to  indicate  a  quite  indefinite  plurality, 
but  meaningless  and  tautological  when  an  adnoun 
of  number,  definite  or  indefinite,  accompanies  the 
noun.  We  saw  that  good  sense  and  consistency 
require  us  to  say,  for  instance,  two  man,  some  boy, 
just  as  we  say  two  hundred,  or  some  sheep,  deer,  or 
swine. 

We  also  saw  that  there  is  tautology  in  using, 
as  we  do,  the  article  a  (really  the  number  one)  to 
indicate  that  we  speak  of  a  single  thing,  when  the 
singular  form  of  the  noun  already  indicates  it  quite 
adequately.*  If  we  desired  to  mark  the  oneness 
of  a  thing  emphatically,  a  before  a  singular  noun 
were  justifiable,  otherwise  not.  Our  constant  use 
of  the  indefinite  article  where  it  was  not  required 
has,  no  doubt,  been  the  cause  that  we  associate  with 

*  "  I  see  sheep,  horse,"  etc.,  instead  of  having  its  natural  sense 
of  "I  see  one  sheep,  one  horse,"  etc.,  has  the  unnatural  one  of  "  I 
see  some  (several  or  a  piece  of)  sheep,  horse,"  etc. 
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the  singular  noun,  unaccompanied  by  a,  the  alien 
idea  of  someness  instead  of  the  natural  one  of 
singleness;  and  so  has  thrown  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  our  giving  up  the  use  of  a  or  an  where  it 
serves  no  real  purpose. 

The  notion  of  three  or  four  genders,  with  which 
grammars  complicate  speech,  we  saw  to  be  mere 
fatuity,  and  gave  credit  to  English  experience  and 
good  sense  for  having  largely  ignored  the  trouble- 
some and  meaningless  fiction  which  made  classic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  nouns,  and  which  makes  French, 
Italian,  and  German  nouns,  pretend  to  be  of  some 
sex  when  they  are  really  of  none,  and  to  be  very 
often,  when  sexual,  of  a  sex  the  opposite  of  the  real 
one. 

It  was  further  observed  approvingly  that  modern 
English  has  practically  abolished,  except  as  regards 
some  half-dozen  nouns  called  "pronouns,"  the 
classic  noun-cases,  and  adopted  the  better  practice 
of  indicating  the  dominance  of  a  noun-word  by 
placing  it  invariably  before  the  verb,  and  of 
indicating  the  various  subordinate  relationships 
in  which  noun-words  are  used  by  prepositions 
rather  than  by  inflections.  We  also  recognized  the 
fact,  which  our  grammars  always  obscure,  that  our 
"possessive  case"  is  usually  a  mere  adnoun,  and 
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that  it  is  a  noun  only  when  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  the  noun  it  usually  attends  upon  and  defines  as 
to  ownership.  We  saw  good  reason  for  retaining 
this  relic  of  the  Latin  case-inflections,  because, 
unlike  the  Latin  inflections  generally,  it  points  out 
one,  and  but  one,  relation  between  the  dominant 
and  the  inflected  noun-word,  and  expresses  that 
relationship  distinctly  and  more  briefly  than  could 
otherwise  be  done. 

Discussing  at  length  the  double  forms,  called 
"  nominative  "  and  "  objective,"  of  the  six  personal 
and  one  relative  pronoun,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  second  form  is,  not  merely  an  inconsistency 
and  a  superfluity,  but  a  very  great  and  needless 
obstruction,  involving  in  its  use  infinite  difficulties, 
and  effecting  no  practical  good.  We  saw  that,  as 
parts  of  speech,  the  noun  and  pronoun  are  indis- 
tinguishable ;  that  the  so-called  "relative,  inter- 
rogative, and  adjective  pronouns "  had  not  the 
nounal  function ;  whilst  a  great  number  of  adnoun- 
words  were  usable  apart  from  their  nouns,  and, 
so  used,  were  real  nouns,  as  standing  for  the  idea 
of  a  thing  individual  and  non-attributive. 

Taking  the  function  of  the  conjunction  to  be  that 
of  conjoining  and  relating  the  ideas  conveyed  in 
other  words  and  in  phrases  and  sentences,  we 
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found  that  the  prepositions,  the  relative  pronoun 
and  its  many  compounds  (commonly  miscalled 
adverbs),  together  with  a  large  number  of  compa- 
rative expressions,  fall  into  the  conjunctional 
category;  also  that  the  infinitives  and  both 
participles  are  in  constant  use  as  conjunctions. 

Dealing  with  the  variations  of  the  verb-form  for 
number,  person,  mood,  and  tense,  our  conclusion 
was  that  the  actual  or  any  variations  for  number 
or  person  are,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than, 
meaningless  and  mischievous.  We  saw,  too,  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  considering  the 
infinitives,  the  imperatives,  or  the  participles  as 
verbs  even ;  a  fortiori  none  for  speaking  of  them 
as  "  moods."  The  subjunctive  mood  seemed  to  be 
not  quite  so  gross  a  fiction  as  the  infinitive,  the 
imperative,  and  the  participial  moods  ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  appeared  to  be  rather  a  grandiose  affecta- 
tion of  doing  a  real  thing  than  a  real  doing  of  it — 
an  arrangement  so  imperfect  that  it  seldom  does, 
and  generally  cannot  do,  what  it  pretends  to  do. 
We  saw  pretty  clearly  that  the  purpose  of  such 
a  mood,  is  practically  realized  by  the  use  of  the 
hypothetic  conjunctions,  and  the  hypothetic  should, 
would,  could,  and  might ;  and  that,  as  an  addition 
to  these,  the  subjunctive-mood  forms  (where  they 
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exist)  are  mere  superfluity,  involving  in  their  use 
much  very  nice  and  very  useless  art. 

The  notion  that  "verbal  phrases,"  compounded 
of  be  and  past  participles,  constitute  a  "passive 
voice  "  of  the  verb  whence  the  participle  is  derived, 
was  shown  to  be  a  meaningless  fiction.  The  large 
number  and  incongruous  variety  of  imaginary 
"tenses,"  recognized  as  real  ones  by  different 
grammarians,  resolved  themselves  into  a  simple 
present  and  a  simple  past.  The  possibility  of  many 
more  tenses  was  demonstrated,  whilst  the  calling 
by  that  name  of  "  compound  verbal  phrases  "  or 
"expressions"  was  denounced  as  the  abuse  of  a 
plain  word,  resulting,  as  such  an  abuse  always 
results,  in  confusion  of  ideas. 

A  number  of  pages  were  devoted  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  nature,  purport,  and  peculiarities  of 
the  so-called  "  auxiliary  verbs,"  and  not  without 
interesting  results.  A  not  unreasonable  explana- 
tion was  arrived  at  as  to  how  the  forms  shall  and 
will,  primarily  indicating  intention,  have  come  to 
indicate  mere  futurity  (in  verbal  phrases) ;  and  as 
to  why  have,  meaning  holding  or  possessing,  should, 
in  such  phrases,  indicate  recentness.  We  saw  that 
be  always  predicates  existence,  i.e.  state,  in  the 
most  general  way ;  and  that  can,  may,  will,  must, 
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ought,  and  a  few  other  verbs,  constituting  the  class 
which  are  not  force-predicators,  predicate  state 
also,  but  with  modifications,  that  is,  less  generally. 
An  examination  of  the  words  which  grammars 
assume  to  be  past-tense  forms  of  shall  and  may 
proved  that  should  and  might  are  never  tense- 
forms,  but  always  predicators  of  hypothetic  states 
or  actions ;  and  a  like  examination  of  could  and 
would  showed  them  to  be  most  usually  the  same 
thing,  though  occasionally  past-tense  forms  of  can 
and  will. 

Our  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  verb  "  acci- 
dents "  in  general  was  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  tense-forms,  all  of  them  are  empty  and 
purposeless  fictions  ;  and  that  a  verb  conjugation, 
divested  of  superfluities  and  delusions,  must  ignore 
number,  person,  voice,  and  mood,  and  of  no  verb 
recognize  more  than  two  variations — those,  namely, 
for  the  present  and  the  past  tenses. 

Of  the  adverbs,  recognized  as  such  by  grammars, 
we  were  compelled  to  relegate  to  the  conjunctional 
class  all  those  called  "relative  "  and  "  connective," 
and  to  the  class  of  "  sentence-words  "  those  called 
"interrogative"  and  the  relatives  when  used 
interrogatively.  All  the  words  qualifying  verbs, 
including  infinitives,  participles,  and  nouns  in  the 
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objective  case,  were  admitted  into  our  adverbial 
category,  as  also  were  the  words  said  to  be  adverbs 
because  they  "  qualify  other  adverbs."  We  saw  that 
the  words  said  to  be  adverbs  as  qualifying,  not 
verbs,  but  adjectives,  are  "  adnouns  of  degree," 
as  the  adverb-qualifying-words  are  "  adverbs  of 
degree." 

We  noted  the  inconsistency  of  calling  by  the  name 
of  "  adjective  "  or  "  adnoun  "  words  used  to  qualify 
the  states  predicated  by  be  and  its  compounds. 
We  could  discover  no  reason  why,  if  words  which 
qualify  the  actions  which  a  force-word  predicates 
are  adverbs,  words  which  qualify  the  states  which 
fee- words  predicate  should  be  called  otherwise ; 
and  saw  that,  to  call  them  nouns  or  adnouns  was 
to  let  ourselves  be  imposed  on  by  the  mere  form 
whilst  ignoring  the  function.  We  saw,  indeed,  that 
it  was  absurd,  when  we  found  a  word  qualifying 
the  predicate  of  a  force-word  or  a  be-word — exer- 
cising, in  fact,  the  adverbial  function — to  call  it 
by  any  other  name  than  "  adverb,"  because,  under 
different  circumstances,  the  word  might  exercise 
the  nounal  or  the  adnounal  function,  or  be  called 
"  infinitive,"  "  participle,"  or  anything  else. 

As  the  result  of  our  investigations,  we  seem  to 
have  arrived  at  a  classification  of  all  words  into, 
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(1)  words  that,  singly,  make  a  complete  assertion 
and    are    hence    called    "  sentence- words ;  "    and 

(2)  words  which,   singly,   are    mere   names,   and 
neither  assertions  nor  descriptions  (sentences  nor 
phrases),    but    go    to    the    building    up    thereof. 
These  last  have  been  shown  to  have,  singly  or  in 
combination  as  "  expressions,"  functional  charac- 
teristics, whereby  they  are  one  and  all  referable, 
as  functionaries  in  speech-building,  to  one  or  other 
of  the  five  categories  of  nouns,  adnouns,  conjunc- 
tions, verbs,  and  adverbs. 

No  grammar-book,  so  far  as  we  know,  classifies 
words  in  a  consistent  or  clearly  intelligible  manner. 
Most,  if  not  all — 

1.  Fail  to  make  any  distinction  between  words 
which   are,    and   words  which  are   not,  parts   of 
speech. 

2.  Kecognize  as  different  parts  of  speech  articles, 
pronouns,  and  prepositions — words  which  have  no 
function  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  adnoun, 
the  noun,  and  the  conjunction. 

3.  Recognize    as   verbs   words  which,   like   the 
infinitives  and  the  participles,  never  assert;    and 
as  pronouns  words  which,  like  who,  which,  what, 
and  that,  which  (when  they  are  parts  of  speech) 
are  essentially  conjunctions. 
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4.  Eecognize  words  as  nouns  and  adnouns  on 
account   of    their  form  merely,    disregarding  the 
fact  that  their  function  is  to  qualify  the  predicate 
of  a  verb. 

5.  Recognize    as    adverbs    many  words   whose 
function  is  that   of  conjoining   and  relating   the 
ideas  conveyed  by  other  words. 

6.  Set  down  the   possessive  noun-forms,  which 
for  the  most  part   are  pure  adnouns,   as  being 
invariably  nouns,   whilst   ignoring  the    fact    that 
these,  and  adnoun  forms  in  general,   are   nouns 
when  not  accompanied  by  the  noun  they  qualify. 

7.  Eecognize  interjective  words,  and  ejaculations 
that  are  not  words,  imperatives,  interrogative  and 
responsive  words,  and  also  the  comparative  and 
superlative  forms  of  adnouns  and  adverbs  as  parts 
of  speech. 

Many  other  scarcely  less  important  instances 
were  incidentally  specified,  in  which  present  classi- 
fications ignore  the  essential  grammatical  distinc- 
tions of  words,  and  adopt  mere  plausibilities.  The 
confusion  resulting  from  all  this  is  such  that  the 
"  art  of  speech,"  in  so  far  as  grammar  deals  with 
and  pretends  to  elucidate  it,  is  a  gross  delusion — 
a  representation,  not  of  anything  resulting  from 
the  nature  of  speech,  but  a  futile  attempt  to  reduce 
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to  some  sort  of  order  the  infinite  discordances 
which  accident  and  unreasoning  imitation  of  bad 
precedents  have  in  long  ages  introduced,  not  into 
the  English  language  more  than  into  others,  but 
into  all  practically  alike.  That  intelligence,  applied 
to  speech-material,  may  ultimately  educe  an  "  art 
of  speech "  worthy  the  name,  if  not,  indeed,  a 
Science  of  speech,  there  can  be  no  question ;  and 
there  seems  to  us  no  sound  reason  why  gram- 
marians, who  devote  their  minds  to  the  study  of 
languages  as  they  find  them,  should  not  go  further, 
and  apply  their  talents  and  experience  to  a  nobler 
purpose  than  that  of  apologizing  for  or  justifying, 
and  thereby  perpetuating,  the  disorder  and  incon- 
sistency which  pervades  speech  on  all  hands ; 
namely,  to  the  getting  rid  of  them,  and  gradually 
substituting  order  and  consistency.  It  scarcely 
needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  no  serious  step  can 
be  made  by  grammarians  or  others  in  this  direc- 
tion as  long  as  the  practice,  of  which  grammarians 
more  than  all  others  are  guilty,  prevails  of  using 
words,  and  especially  technical  words,  loosely  and 
with  no  definite  signification. 

In  no  subject  is  the  precise  and  definite  use 
of  words  more  important  than  when  treating  of 
word-constructions,  or  speech;  and,  marvellous 
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as  it  seems,  it  is  the  fact  that  nowhere  are  words 
used  so  loosely,  so  indefinitely ;  nowhere  is  less 
care  taken  to  use  them  always  in  the  same  sense. 
But  for  this,  it  had  been  impossible  that  the 
gramrnatic  mind,  whilst  dealing  with  parts  of 
speech  as  its  commonest  material,  should  have 
been  in  such  a  state  of  utter  obfuscation  as  to 
what  a  "  part  of  speech "  really  is,  as  to  have 
decided  that  words  which  cannot  assert  are 
verbs,  that  words  are  adverbs  which  influence  no 
verb,  that  words  are  nouns  whose  function  is  to 
modify  verbs,  and  that  words  which  are  in  them- 
selves complete  assertions  are  "parts  of  speech." 

The  hostility  which  the  present  writer  feels 
towards  grammar,  as  it  is,  rests  on  the  fact  that 
it  aims  so  low;  aims  to  circumvent,  instead  of 
to  co-operate  with,  nature ;  and  that  it  glorifies 
and  worships,  as  almost  divine,  a  mere  human 
instrumentality,  declining  to  regard  language  as 
man's  tool,  and  preferring  to  prostrate  itself  before 
its  mere  imperfections  rather  than  presume  to 
apply,  as  in  the  case  of  other  tools,  observation 
and  judgment  to  remove  them.  He  cannot 
patiently  look  on  at  the  terrible  waste  of  energy 
and  ability  involved  in  maintaining  the  impos- 
sible and  self -stultify  ing  definitions  and  rules  of 
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grammar,  and  in  forcing  them  upon  present  and 
future  generations,  instead  of  directing  that  energy 
and  that  ability,  as  they  should  be  directed,  to  the 
very  needful  adaptation  of  sounds  and  sound- 
symbols  to  the  representation  of  thought  in  the 
tersest  and  most  efficacious  ways. 

The  present  task  has  not  been  undertaken  out 
of  any  love  of  criticism  for  its  own  sake,  but  from 
a  deep  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that 
little  suspected,  yet  unspeakably  great  profit  to 
society  lies  in  the  direction  in  which  he  seeks 
to  point  attention.  Whoever  can  and  will  fully 
and  fairly  investigate  the  matter  must  admit 
that  unspeakable  disorder  prevails,  and  that,  if 
not  wholly,  it  is  mostly,  the  result  of  ill-considered 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  forms  of  modern  English, 
as  an  analytic  and  little-inflected  speech,  with 
the  much-inflected  and  comparatively  synthetic 
languages  of  Greece  and  Eome.  Ere  it  became 
a  literary  speech,  the  course  of  English  was  irre- 
vocably settled,  and  as  all  attempts  to  arrest  or 
divert  that  course  by  analogies  drawn  from  the 
classic  tongues  have  failed  hitherto,  so  they  will 
and  must  fail  in  future.  It  is  now  full  time  to 
desist,  and,  seeing  that  English  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  Latin  formulae,  to  try  and  make  it 
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consistent  with  itself,  by  adopting  forms  in  accord 
with  its  own  spirit,  and  by  discarding  those  which 
are  opposed  to  it. 

That  a  wise  Providence  has  guided  and  guides 
the  common  intelligence  of  English-speaking  men 
in  the  right  direction  as  regards  their  language, 
if  it  were  otherwise  doubtful,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  immense  efforts  to  reverse  its  tendency 
have  invariably  failed;  have  been  effectual  only 
to  check  natural  adaptations  to  new  conditions ; 
only  to  produce  the  disorder  and  glaring  incon- 
sistency here  illustrated.  In  making  these  con- 
spicuous, the  writer  hopes  to  impress  on  some 
leading  minds,  not  too  deeply  buried  in  prejudice 
or  too  preoccupied  with  unrelated  matters,  the 
folly  of  continuing  to  waste  priceless  energies  in 
withstanding  the  stream  which  cannot  ultimately 
be  resisted. 

The  path  onward,  once  fairly  and  with  good 
will  entered  on,  will  prove  'to  be  much  easier  than 
the  retrograde  one  so  long  and  persistently  followed ; 
and  obstacles  which  loom  large  and  darkly  in  the 
distance  will  prove  insignificant  as  they  are  ap- 
proached. Already  our  language  is,  of  all  modern 
ones,  the  furthest  advanced  towards  self-con- 
sistency. Imperfect  as  it  is,  it  is  the  perfectest 
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of  existing  speech-tools,  and  for  no  reason  so 
much  as  for  its  defiance  of  mere  precedent.  No 
sudden  transformation  of  it,  if  it  were  even  desir- 
able, is  to  be  expected;  but  if  the  sentimental 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  imaginary  embellishments, 
but  real  fetters,  which  hamper  our  language  rather 
than  adorn  it,  were  once  well  recognized  as  what 
it  is,  and  if  the  removal  of  those  fetters  and  the 
substitution  of  consistent  forms  were  also  recog- 
nized as  a  possibility,  realizable  as  it  is  with  a 
quite  moderate  endeavour  and  at  no  very  distant 
date,  delusions  would  begin  noiselessly  to  die  out, 
dead  formulae  to  fall  away,  and  living  forms  to 
take  their  places  almost  without  consciousness 
on  our  part.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
English-speaking  race  would  awake  to  find  its 
language  a  thing  much  the  reverse  of  what  it  is 
as  regards  consistency;  an  instrument  of  finer 
and  grander  power ;  and,  if  not  the  universal 
language,  at  least  a  model  of  construction  such 
as  no  existing  tongue  presents. 

NOTE. — It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the  attempt  alluded  to 
on  page  10,  as  made  by  the  present  writer  to  teach  his  daughter 
the  orthodox  grammar,  ended  in  teaching  her,  in  substance,  what 
is  here  advocated ;  and  that  in  the  process  not  the  slightest  hitch 
or  real  difficulty  was  realized. 
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BLACKLEY,  Rev.  W.  S.— Essays  on  Pauperism.  i6mo.  Cloth, 
is.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

BLECKLEY,  Henry. — Socrates  and  the  Athenians:  An 
Apology.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

BLOOMFIELD,  TJie  Lady. — Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Dip- 
lomatic Life.  With  3  Portraits  and  6  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  28^. 

%*  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BLUNT,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon. — The  Divine  Patriot,  and  other 
Sermons.  Preached  in  Scarborough  and  in  Cannes.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4^.  6d. 

BLUNT,  Wilfred  S.—  The  Future  of  Islam.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
BOOLE,  Mary. — Symbolical  Methods  of  Study.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

BOUVERIE-PUSEY,  S.  E.  B.—  Permanence  and  Evolution. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Supposed  Mutability  of  Animal  Types. 
Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

BOWEN,  H.  C.,  M.A.—  Studies  in  English.  For  the  use  of  Modern 
Schools.  Seventh  Thousand.  Small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.    Fcap.  8vo,  is. 
BRADLEY,  F.  H.— The  Principles  of  Logic.     Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

BRIDGETT,  Rev.  T.  .£.— History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
Great  Britain.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo,  i8s. 

BRODRICK,  the  Hon.  G.  C.— Political  Studies.     Demy  8vo,  14*. 

BROOKE,  Rev.  S.  A.— Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  M.A.  Edited  by. 

I.  Uniform  with    Robertson's    Sermons.     2  vols.       With'  Steel 

Portrait.     7.?.  6d. 

II.  Library  Edition.     With  Portrait.     8vo,  1 2*. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition.     In  I  vol.,  8vo,  6s. 
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BROOKE,  Rev.  S.  A.— Continued. 

The  Fight  of  Faith,     Sermons  preached  on  various  occasions. 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Life.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Theology  in  the  English  Poets.— Cowper,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  Burns.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Post  8vo,  $s. 

Christ    in    Modern    Life.      Sixteenth   and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5^- 

Sermons.    First  Series.    Thirteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

Sermons.    Second  Series.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  $s. 

BROWN,  Rev.  J.  Baldwin,  B.A.—  The  Higher  Life.  Its  Reality, 
Experience,  and  Destiny.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of 
Love.     Five  Discourses.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Policy  of  Life.    A  Book  for  Young  Men  of 
Business.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3.?.  6d. 

BROWN,  S.  Borton,  £.A.—The  Fire  Baptism  of  all  Flesh; 
or,  The  Coming  Spiritual  Crisis  of  the  Dispensation.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

BROWN,  Horatio  F. — Life  on  the  Lagoons.  With  two  Illustrations 
and  Map.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BROWNBILL,  John.—  Principles  of  English  Canon  Law. 
Part  I.  General  Introduction.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BROWNE,  W.  R.—  The  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  NORRIS,  D.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

BURDETT,  Henry  C. — Hints  in  Sickness— 'Where  to  Go  and 
What  to  Do.  Crown  8vo,  is.  (>d. 

BURTON,  Mrs.  Richard. — The  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Cheaper  Edition  in  one  volume. 
Large  post  8vo.  'js.  6d. 

BUSBECQ,  Ogier  Ghiselin  de. — His  Life  and  Letters.  By  CHARLES 
THORNTON  FORSTER,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  BLACKBURNE  DANIELL, 
M.A.  2  vols.  With  Frontispieces.  Demy  8vo,  24^. 

CARPENTER,  W.  B.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.— The  Principles 
of  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the 
Training  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid 
Conditions.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo,  12s. 

Catholic  Dictionary.  Containing  some  account  of  the  Doctrine, 
Discipline,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Councils,  and  Religious  Orders  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  By  WILLIAM  E.  ADDIS  and  THOMAS 
ARNOLD,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  2is. 
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CERVANTES. — Journey  to  Parnassus.  Spanish  Text,  with  Trans- 
lation into  English  Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by 
JAMES  Y.  GIBSON.  Crown  8vo,  \2s. 

CHEYNE,  Rev.  T.  K. — The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Translated 
with  Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.  2  vols.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  25.?. 

CLAIRA  UT.  —  Elements  of  Geometry.  Translated  by  Dr. 
K.AINES.  With  145  Figures.  Crown  8vo,  4^.  6d. 

CLAYDEN,  P.  W.— England  under  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The 
Political  History  of  the  Last  Six  Years,  from  the  end  of  1873  to 
the  beginning  of  1 880.  Second  Edition,  with  Index  and  con- 
tinuation to  March,  1880.  Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

Samuel  Sharpe.  Egyptologist  and  Translator  of  the  Bible. 
Crown  8vo,  '6s. 

CLIFFORD,  Saimiel.— What  Think  Ye  of  the  Christ?  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

CLODD,  Edward,  F.Jf.A.S.—The  Childhood  of  the  World  :  a 
Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  35. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools,     is. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.  Including  a  Simple  Account  of 
the  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  Legends.  Eighth  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools,     u.  6d. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.  With  a  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the 
Time  of  His  Birth.  Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

COGHLAN,  J.  Cole,  D.D.—  The  Modern  Pharisee  and  other 
Sermons.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  DICKINSON,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  "js.  6d. 

COLERIDGE,  Sara.— Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge. 
Edited  by  her  Daughter.  With  Index.  Cheap  Edition.  With 
Portrait.  7-r.  6d. 

Collects  Exemplified.  Being  Illustrations  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  of  the  Collects  for  the  Sundays  after  Trinity.  By  the 
Author  of  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels."  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  JACKSON.  Crown  8vo,  5^. 

CONNELL,  A.  K.— Discontent  and  Danger  in  Xndia.  Small 
crown  8vo,  $s.  6d. 

The  Economic  Revolution  of  India.    Crown  8vo,  4*.  6d. 

CORY>  William.— K  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.  Part  I. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX.  Demy  8vo,  QS.  Part  II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV.,  15*. 

COTTERILL,  H.  B.—Kn  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry. 
Crown  8vo,  "js.  6d, 
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COX,  Rev.  Sir  George  IV.,  M.A.,  Bart.—K  History  of  Greece  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  "War. 
New  Edition.  2  vols.  Deiny  8vo,  36*. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  l6j. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.    New  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form,  of  Question  and 
Answer.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  $s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Myth- 
ology and  Folk-Lore.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  7.5-.  6d. 

COX,  Rev.  Sir  G.  W,,  M.A.,  Bart.,  and  JONES,  Eustace  Hinlon.— 
Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Third 
Edition,  in  I  vol.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COX,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D. — Salvator  Mundi  ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  all  Men  ?  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  $s. 

The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly  expository. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6j. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.  With  a  Translation. 
Demy  Svo,  15^. 

The  Larger  Hope.     A  Sequel  to  "  Salvator  Mundi."     i6mo,  u. 
CRA  YEN,  Mrs.—K  Year's  Meditations,     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CRAWFURD,  Oswald.—  Portugal,  Old  and  New.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CROZIER,  John  Seattle,  M.B.—  The  Religion  of  the  Future. 
Crown  SvOj  6s. 

DANIELL,  Clarmont. — The  Gold  Treasure  of  India.  An  Inquiry 
into  its  Amount,  the  Cause  of  its  Accumulation,  and  the  Proper 
Means  of  using  it  as  Money.  Crown  Svo,  5.5-. 

Darkness  and  Dawn  :  the  Peaceful  Birth  of  a  New  Age.  Small 
crown  Svo,  2s.  6ef. 

DAVIDSON,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  LL.D.—  Canon  of  the  Bible; 

Its  Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations.     Third  and  Revised 
Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  5.?. 

The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements 
of  Church  Creeds.  Small  crown  Svo,  31.  6d. 

DA  VIDSON,  Thomas. — The  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

DAWSON,  Ceo.,  M.A.  Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  First  Series.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer.  Edited  by  GEORGE 
ST.  CLAIR.  Second  Series.  Crown  Svo,  6*. 
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DAWSON,  Geo.,  M. A.  —continued. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6.?. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.    Edited  by  his  Wife. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The    Authentic     Gospel,    and    other  Sermons.     Edited    by 
GEORGE  ST.  CLAIR.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Three  Books  of  God :  Nature,  History,  and  Scripture. 

Sermons  edited  by  GEORGE  ST.  CLAIR.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DE  JONCOURT,  Madame  Marie.—  Wholesome  Cookery.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

DE  LONG,  Lieut.  Com.  G.  W.—  The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette. 
The  Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of.  Edited  by  his  WTife,  EMMA 
DE  LONG.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  on 
wood  and  stone.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo,  %6s. 

DESPREZ,  Philip  S.,  B.D.— Daniel  and  John  ;  or,  The  Apocalypse 
of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.  Demy  8vo,  I2s. 

DEVEREUX,  W.  Cope,  R.N.,  P.X.G.S.—'Fait  Italy,  the  Riviera, 
and  Monte  Carlo.  Comprising  a  Tour  through  North  and 
South  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  a  short  account  of  Malta.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

DOWDEN,  Edward,  LL.D.—  Shakspere  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his 
Mind  and  Art.  Seventh  Edition.  Post  8vo,  12s. 

Studies    in    Literature,    1789-1877.      Third    Edition.    Large 
post  8vo,  6s. 

DUFFIELD,  A.  J.— Don  Quixote  :  his  Critics  and  Commen- 
tators. With  a  brief  account  of  the  minor  works  of  MIGUEL  DE 
CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA,  and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  A  handy  book  for  general  readers. 
Crown  8vo,  %s.  6d. 

DU  MONCEL,  Count.— The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and 
the  Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

DURUY,  Victor.—  History  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  People. 
Edited  by  Prof.  MAHAFFY.  With  nearly  3000  Illustrations.  4to. 
Vol.  I.  in  2  parts,  30^. 

EDGEWORTH,  F.  K— Mathematical  Psychics.  An  Essay  on 
the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.  Demy  8vo, 
7J.  6d. 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present 
Form.  In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Pro- 
vincial Law,  and  with  those  of  Recent  Legislation.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 
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Education  Library.    Edited  by  PHILIP  MAGNUS  : — 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational 
Theories.  By  OSCAR  BROWNING,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
35.  &/. 

Old  Greek  Education.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  MAHAFFY,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  3*.  6d. 

School  Management.  Including  a  general  view  of  the  work 
of  Education,  Organization  and  Discipline.  By  JOSEPH  LANDON. 
Third  Edition.  6s. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  AUSTIN 
DOBSON.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 
Parchment  Library  Edition,  6s. ;  vellum,  "js.  6d. 

ELSDALE,  ffenry.—  Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  8vo,  5*. 

ELYOT,  Sir  Thomas. — The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  HENRY  HERBERT  STEPHEN 
CROFT,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Elyot,  copied  by  permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Hol- 
bein's Original  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle.  2  vols.  Fcap.  4to, 
50J. 

Enoch  the  Prophet.  The  Book  of.  Archbishop  LAURENCE'S  Trans- 
lation, with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Evolution  of 
Christianity."  Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Eranus.  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  Metres, 
Edited  by  F.  W.  CORNISH,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

EVANS,  Mark.—  The  Story  of  Our  Father's  Love,  told  to 
Children.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  8vo,  u.  £>d. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  House- 
hold Use,  compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.    Crown  8vo,  4*.  6</. 

The  King's  Story- Book.  In  Three  Parts.  Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 
each. 

***  Parts  I.  and  II.  with  Eight  Illustrations  and  Two  Picture  Maps, 
now  ready. 

"Fan  Kwae"  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Days  1825-1844. 

By  an  old  Resident.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  £j. 

FLECKER,  Rev.  Eliezer. — Scripture  Onomatology.  Being  Critical 
Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  Versions.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3.1.  6d. 

FLOREDICE,  W.  tf.—A  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 
crown  8vo,  5-f. 
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FOWLE,  Rev.  T.  W.—  The  Divine  Legation  of  Christ.  Crown 
8vo,  Js. 

FULLER, Rev.  Morris. — The  Lord's  Day  ;  or,  Christian  Sunday. 
Its  Unity,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Perpetual  Obligation. 
Sermons.  Demy  8vo,  los.  6d. 

GARDINER,  Samuel  R.,  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Second 
Edition.  Large  crown  8vo,  f)s, 

GARDNER,  Dorsey.— Quatre  Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1815.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.  A  Critical  Investigation 
of  Chapters  I.-IX.  By  a  Septuagenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter. 
Demy  8vo.  I0s.  6d. 

GENNA,  .£.  — Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  Being  some 
Chapters  on  the  Employment  of  Gentlewomen.  Small  crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

GEORGE,  Henry.— Progress  and  Poverty  :  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  Fifth  Library  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  "js.  6d.  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition.  Limp  cloth,  is.  6d.  Paper  covers,  is. 

Social  Problems.     Fourth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  5*.     Cheap 
Edition.     Sewed,  is. 

GIBSON,  James  Y.—  Journey  to  Parnassus.  Composed  by  MIGUEL 
DE  CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA.  Spanish  Text,  with  Translation  into 
English  Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by.  Crown 
8vo,  I2J. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  PERCY 
SMITH  and  others.  Medium  8vo,  12s. 

GLOVER,  R,  M.A.—  Exempla  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Book, 
with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

GOLDSMID,  Sir  Francis  Henry,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  717. /".—Memoir  of, 
With  Portrait.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GOODENOUGH,  Commodore  J.  G. — Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Steel 
Engraved  Portrait.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  $s. 

GOSSE,  Edmund  W.— Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Europe.  With  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by  Alma 
Tadema.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies.    A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  English  Poetry.     Demy  Svo,  los.  6d. 

GOULD,  Rev.  S.  Baring,  M. A.—  Germany,  Present  and  Past. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo,  7^,  6<f. 
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COWAN,  Major  Walter  E.—K.  Ivanoff's  Russian  Grammar. 
(i6th  Edition.)  Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of 
Students  of  the  Russian  Language.  Demy  8vo,  6s. 

COWER,  Lord  Ronald.  My  Reminiscences.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.  With  Frontispieces.  Demy  8vo,  30^. 

%*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition.    With  Portraits.    Large  crown  8vo,  Js.  (xt. 

GRAHAM,  William,  M.A.—The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 
and  Social.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GRIFFITH,  Thomas,  A.M.— The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life :  a 
Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.  Demy  8vo,  14^. 

GRIMLEY,  Rev.  H.  N.,  M.A.—  Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on 
the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  "World,  and  the 
Divine  Humanity.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

G.  S.  B.—A.  Study  of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  in  English 
Literature  from  Shakespeare  to  Dryden.  Crown 
8vo,  5-f. 

GUSTAFSON,  A.—  The  Foundation  of  Death.    Crown  8vo. 

HAECKEL,  Prof.  Ernst.—  The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  RAY  LANKESTER,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups 
of  both  Plants  and  Animals.  2  vols.  Third  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  32J. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  numerous 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     Post  8vo,  32^. 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon.     Post  8vo,  TS.  6d. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.    With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  T.  H.  HUXLEY,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

HALF-CROWN  SERIES  : — 

A  Lost  Love.    By  ANNA  C.  OGLE  [Ashford  Owen]. 
Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     By  MARGARET  LONSDALE. 

True  "Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
By  the  late  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  VON 

MOLTKE. 

English  Sonnets.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  DENNIS. 
London  Lyrics.    By  F.  LOCKER. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H. 
BAYNES. 

HARROP,  Robert.— Bolingbroke.  A  Political  Study  and  Criticism. 
DemySvo,  I4J. 

HART,  Rev.  J.  W.  T.— The  Autobiography  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
A  Character  Study.  Crown  8vo,  3,?.  6d. 
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HAWEIS,  Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.—  Current  Coin.  Materialism—  The 
Devil  —  Crime  —  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Recreation 
—  The  Sabbath.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5.?. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5*. 
Speech  in  Season.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  55. 
Thoughts  for  the  Times.      Thirteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  £j. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

HAWKINS,  Edwards  C<w;«yW.—  Spirit  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HA  WTHORNE,  Nathaniel—  Works.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Large  post  Svo,  "js.  6d.  each  volume. 

VOL.    I.    TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 

II.      MOSSES   FROM  AN   OLD  MANSE, 

III.  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES,  AND  THE  SNOW 

IMAGE. 

IV.  THE  WONDERBOOK,  TANGLEWOOD  TALES,  AND  GRAND- 

FATHER'S CHAIR. 

V.    THE  SCARLET  LETTER,  AND  THE  BLITHEDALE  ROMANCE. 
VI.    THE  MARBLE  FAUN.    [Transformation.] 

<~)UR  ^LD  H°ME>  AND  ENGLISH  NOTE-BOOKS. 


VTTT  i 

IX.    AMERICAN  NOTE-BOOKS. 
X.    FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  NOTE-BOOKS. 
XI.    SEPTIMIUS  FELTON,  THE  DOLLIVER  ROMANCE,  FANSHAWE, 
AND,  IN  AN  APPENDIX,  THE  ANCESTRAL  FOOTSTEP. 
XII.    TALES  AND   ESSAYS,  AND  OTHER   PAPERS,  WITH   A  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCH  OF  HAWTHORNE. 

HA  YES,  A.  A.,  Junr.  —  New  Colorado,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.  Square  Svo,  9*. 

HENNESSY,  Sir  John  Pope.—  Ralegh  in  Ireland.  With  his  Letters 
on  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.  Large  crown 
Svo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  los.  bd. 

HENRY,  Philip.—  Diaries  and  Letters  of.  Edited  by  MATTHEW 
HENRY  LEE,  M.A.  Large  crown  Svo,  Js.  6d. 

HIDE,  Albert.  —  The  Age  to  Come.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
HIME>  Major  H.  W.  Z.,  R.A.—  Wagnerism  :  A  Protest.    Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

HINTON,  J.—  Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  ELLICE  HOPKINS,  with 

an  Introduction  by   Sir  W.  W.   GULL,    Bart.,    and    Portrait 

engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens.      Fourth  Edition.      Crown 
Svo,  8.f.  6d. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.    Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5*. 
The  Law  Breaker.    Crown  Svo. 
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HINTON,  ?.— continued. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  u. 

Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse  ;  or,  Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life 
in  India.  Being  extracts  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Major 
W.  S.  R.  Hodson.  With  a  Vindication  from  the  Attack  of  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith.  Edited  by  his  brother,  G.  H.  HODSON,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo,  $s. 

HOLTHAM,  E.  G.— Eight  Years  in  Japan,  1873-1881.  Work, 
Travel,  and  Recreation.  With  three  Maps.  Large  crown  8vo,  gs. 

HOOPER,  Mary. — Little  Dinners :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion, 
and  Children.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Every-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes 
for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

HOPKINS,  Ellice.—IAie  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  GULL,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved 
on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6J. 

"Work  amongst  "Working  Men.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  jy.  6(f. 

HOSPITALIER,  E.—  The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 
Translated   and  Enlarged  by  JULIUS  MAIER,   Ph.D.      2  vols. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  many   additions    and  numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  izs.  6d.  each  volume. 
VOL.  I. — Electric  Generators,  Electric  Light. 
VOL.  II. — Telephone  :     Various     Applications  :      Electrical 
Transmission  of  Energy. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.  By  a  Layman.  Small 
crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

HUGHES,  Henry.—  The  Redemption  of  the  "World.  Crown  Svo, 
3*.  &/. 

HUNTINGFORD,  Rev.  E.,  D.C.L.—  The  Apocalypse.  With  a 
Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.  Demy  Svo,  $s. 

HUTTON,  Arthur,  M.A.—TkiQ  Anglican  Ministry:  Its  Nature 
and  Value  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  With  a  Preface 
by  His  Eminence  CARDINAL  NEWMAN.  Demy  Svo,  14*. 

HUTTON,  Rev.  C.  /^.—Unconscious  Testimony  ;  or,  The  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scriptures. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

HYNDMAN,  H.  M.—TtiQ  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in 
England.  Large  crown  Svo,  8s,  6J. 
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IM  THURN,  Everard  F.—  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana. 
Being  Sketches,  chiefly  anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British 
Guiana.  With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo,  18^. 

Jaunt  in  a  Junk  :  A  Ten  Days'  Cruise  in  Indian  Seas.  Large  crown 
8vo,  is.  6d. 

JENKINS,  E.,  and  RAYMOND,  J.— The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JENNINGS,  Mrs.  Vaughan.—'R.ah.Ql  :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  Large 
post  8vo,  7,r.  6d. 

JERVIS,  Rev.  W.  Henley.  —  The  Galilean  Church  and  the 
Revolution.  A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
France,  from  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution. 
Demy  8vo,  i&s. 

JOEL,  L.— A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Ship- 
master's Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions 
Abroad.  With  Definitions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal 
Terms ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their 
Equivalents  in  British  Standards ;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and 
Notarial  Acts.  Demy  8vo,  12s. 

JOHNSTONS,  C.  F.,  M.A.— Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe. 
Crown  8vo,  7*.  6d. 

JOLLY,  William,  F.R.S.E.,  etc.— The  Life  of  John  Duncan, 
Scotch  'Weaver  and  Botanist.  With  Sketches  of  his 
Friends  and  Notices  of  his  Times.  Second  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  with  etched  portrait,  gs. 

JONES,  C.  A.—  The  Foreign  Freaks  of  Five  Friends.  With  30 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JOYCE,  P.  W.,  LL.D.,  etc.— Old  Celtic  Romances.  Translated 
from  the  Gaelic.  Crown  8vo,  ft.  6d. 

JOYNES,  J.  L. — The  Adventures  of  a  Tourist  in  Ireland. 
Second  edition.  Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

KAUFMANN,  Rev.  M.,  B.A.— Socialism  :  its  Nature,  its  Dangers, 
and  its  Remedies  considered.  Crown  8vo,  'js.  6d. 

Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

KAY,  David,  F.R.G.S. — Education  and  Educators,  Crown  8vo, 
7j.  6d. 

KA  Y,  Joseph.— Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P.  Seventh 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5*. 
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KEMPIS,  Thomas  h.~ Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Parchment 
Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  6^.  ;  vellum,  Js.  6d.  The 
Red  Line  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  '  The  Cabinet 
Edition,  small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  u.  ;  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  u.  6d. 
The  Miniature  Edition,  red  edges,  321110,  u. 
%*  All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 

KENT)  C.—  Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 
Oblata;  De  Summi  Pontificis  Leonis  XIII.  As- 
sumptione  Epigramma.  In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.  Fcap. 
4to,  1 5.5-. 

KETTLEWELL,  Rev.  ^.—Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 
of  Common  Life.  2  vols.  With  Frontispieces.  Demy  8vo, 
30.?. 

KIDD,  Joseph,  M.D. — The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

KINGSFORD,   Anna,    M.D.—The    Perfect    Way    in    Diet.     A 

Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of 
our  Race.     Small  crown  8vo,  zs. 

KINGSLEY,  Charles,  M.A.— Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and 
Vignettes  on  Wood.  Fourteenth  Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown 

SvO,   I2J. 

%*  Also  a  People's  Edition,  in  one  volume.    With  Portrait.    Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 

HARRISON.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  6J. 

True  'Words    for    Brave  Men.     A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Libraries.     Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

KNOX,  Alexander  A. — The  New  Playground  ;  or,  Wanderings  in 
Algeria.  New  and  cheaper  edition.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

LANDON,  Joseph. — School  Management ;  Including  a  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LAURIE,  S.  S.—  The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 
Papers.  Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

LEE,  Rev.  F.  G.,  D.C.L.— The  Other  World  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.  2  vols.  A  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  15^. 

Letters  from  a  Young  Emigrant  in  Manitoba.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

LEWIS,  Edward  Dillon. — A  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.  Demy  8vo,  zis. 

LILLIE,   Arthur,   M.fi.A.S.—The   Popular   Life    of    Buddha. 

Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881.     With 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6.r. 
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LLOYD,  Walter.—  The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 
Redemption.  Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

LONSDALE,  Margaret. — Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.  With  Portrait. 
Twenty-seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  zs.  6d. 

LOUNSBURY,  Thomas  R.—  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Crown 
8vo,  SJ. 

LOWDER,  Charles.— A.  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Teresa." 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  With  Portrait.  $s.  6J. 

LYTTON,  Edward  Buliver,  I^rd. — Life,  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son,  the  EARL  OF  LYTTON.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.  Demy  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  321. 

MACAULAY,  G.  C. — Francis  Beaumont  :  A  Critical  Study.  Crown 

8vo,  5s. 
MAC  CALLUM,  M.  W.— Studies  in  Low  German  and  High 

German  Literature.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
MACDONALD,   George.  —  Donal  Grant.      A  New  Novel.     3  vols. 

Crown  8vo,  3U.  6d. 
MACHIAVELLI,  Niccolb.  —  *L\.te    and   Times.      By  Prof.  Villari. 

Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     4  vols.     Large  post,  8vo,  485. 

MACHIAVELLI,  Niccolb. — Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of 
Titus  Livius.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  NINIAN  HILL 
THOMSON,  M.A.  Large  crown  8vo,  12s. 

The  Prince.     Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.     Small 
crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bevelled  boards,  6s. 

MACKENZIE,  Alexander.— How  India  is  Governed.  Being  an 
Account  of  England's  Work  in  India.  Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

MACNAUGHT,  Rev.  John.—  Ccena  Domini  :  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent 
History.  Demy  8vo,  14^. 

MACWALTER,  Rev.  G.  S,— Life  of  Antonio  Rosmini  Serbati 
(Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity).  2  vols.  Demy  8vo. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  price  I2r. 

MAGNUS,  Mrs.— About  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.  Small  crown  8vo,  6^. 

MAIR,  R.  S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.—f'h.e  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in 
India,  relating  to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health. 
With  a  Supplement  on  the  Management  of  Children  in  India. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  $s.  6d. 

MALDEN,  Henry  Elliot.— Vienna,  1683.  The  History  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September 
1 2th,  1683,  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Crown  8vo,  4^.  bd. 

Many  Voices.  A  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 
Christendom  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With 
Biographical  Sketches.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  6s. 
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MARKHAM,  Capt.  Albert  Hastings,  R.N.— The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875-6.  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations,  2  Maps, 
and  27  Woodcuts.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Polar  Reconnaissance  :  being  the  Voyage  of  the  Isbjdrn 
to  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1879.  With  10  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  i6.f. 

Marriage  and  Maternity  ;  or,  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers.  Small 
crown  8vo,  4^.  6d. 

MARTINEAU,  Gertrude.— Outline  Lessons  on  Morals.  Small 
crown  8vo,  $s.  (xf. 

MAUDSLEY,  H.,  MZ>.—Body  and  Will.  Being  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
Aspects.  8vo,  izs. 

McGRATH,  Terence. — Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

MEREDITH,  M.A.—  Theotokos,  the  Example  for  Woman. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  DENISON.  32010,  limp  cloth,  is.  6d. 

MILLER,  Edward. — The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 
or,  The  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large 
post  8vo,  25^. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State.  Large  crown  8vo, 
7-r.  fid. 

MINCHIN,  y.  £.— Bulgaria  since  the  War :  Notes  of  a  Tour  in 
the  Autumn  of  1879.  Small  crown  8vo,  3-r.  6d. 

MITCHELL,  Lucy  M.—K  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  including  6  Plates  in  Phototype.  Super 
royal  8vo,  42s. 

Selections  from  Ancient  Sculpture.  Being  a  Portfolio  con- 
taining Reproductions  in  Phototype  of  36  Masterpieces  of  Ancient 
Art  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Mitchell's  "History  of  Ancient  Sculpture." 
iSs. 

MITFORD,  Bertram.— Through  the  Zulu  Country.  Its  Battle- 
fields and  its  People.  With  five  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  14^. 

MOCKLER,  E. — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as 
it  is  spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia- Arabic 
and  Roman  characters.  Fcap.  Svo,  $s. 

MOLESWORTH,  Rev.  W.  Nassau,  M.A.— History  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  166O.  Large  crown  8vo,  js.  (jd. 

MORELL,  y.  R. — Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important 
French  Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6rf. 
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MORRIS,  George.—  The  Duality  of  all  Divine  Truth  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  God's  Self-manifestation  in  the  Impar- 
tation  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  Man.  Large  crown  8vo,  7-f.  6d. 

MORSE,  E.  S.,  PA. £>.— First  Book  of  Zoology.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

MURPHY,  John  Nicholas.—  The  Chair  of  Peter ;  or,  The  Papacy 
considered  in  its  Institution,  Development,  and  Organization,  and 
in  the  Benefits  which  for  over  Eighteen  Centuries  it  has  conferred 
on  Mankind.  Demy  8vo,  iSs. 

My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter.    A  New  Novel.     3  vols.    Crown 

8vo,  3u.  bd. 
NELSON,  y.  //.,  M.A.—R.  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study 

of  the  Hindu  Law.     Demy  8vo,  gs. 

NEWMAN,  Cardinal. — Characteristics  from  the  'Writings  of. 
Being  Selections  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged  with  the 
Author's  personal  Approval.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

%*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  2s.  6d. 

NEWMAN,  Francis  William.—  Essays  on  Diet.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith:  Are  they  Incompatible?  By  a 
Scientific  Layman.  Demy  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

New  Werther.     By  LOKI.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

NICHOLSON,  Edward  Byron. — The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated,  with  a 
Critical  Analysis  of  the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating 
to  it.  Demy  8vo,  gs.  6d. 

A    New    Commentary   on    the    Gospel   according   to 
Matthew.    Demy  8vo,  12s. 

NICOLS,  Arthur,  F.G.S.,  F.R. G.S.— Chapters  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and 
Palaeontology.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  $s. 

NOPS,  Marianne. — Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.  Part  I.  containing 
the  First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Notes  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  For  Readers  of 
the  Authorized  Version  or  the  Original  Greek.  Demy  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Nuces :  EXERCISES  ON  THE  SYNTAX  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN- 
PRIMER.     New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  Svo,  each  is. 
%*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together,  $s. 

OATES,  Frank,  F.R.G.S.—Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G.  OATES,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Maps.  Demy  Svo,  2is. 
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OGLE,  IV.,  M.D.,  F.X.C.P.— Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Royal  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

C?  HAG  AN,  Lord,  K.  P.  —  Occasional  Papers  and  Addresses. 
Large  crown  8vo,  fs.  6d. 

OKEN,  Lorenz,  Life  of.  By  ALEXANDER  ECKER.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Selections  from  Oken's  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of  the 
Professor.  From  the  German  by  ALFRED  TULK.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

O'MEARA,  Kathleen.— Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne  : 
His  Life  and  Work.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  'js.  6d. 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.  Small 
crown  8vo,  $s. 

OSBORNE,  Rev.  W.  A.— The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Texf. 
Crown  8vo,  5,?.. 

OTTLEY,  H.  Bickersteth.—T'h.e  Great  Dilemma.  Christ  His  Own 
Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby, 
"Westminster,  Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

OWEN,  F.  M.— John  Keats  :  a  Study.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Across  the  Hills.     Small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

OWEN,  Rev.  Robert,  B.D.— Sanctorale  Catholicum  ;  or,  Book  of 
Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.  Demy 
8vo,  iSs. 

OXENHAM,  Rev.  F.  JV«taw/&?.— What  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment.  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Inquiry, 
into  the  Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

OXONIENSIS.  —  Romanism,  Protestantism,  Anglicanism. 
Being  a  Layman's  View  of  some  questions  of  the  Day.  Together 
with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Littledale's  "Plain  Reasons  against  join- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome."  Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

PALMER,  the  late  William.— Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in 
1840-1841.  Selected  and  arranged  by  JOHN  H.  CARDINAL 
NEWMAN,  with  portrait.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A  Series  of  Compositions  from 
Fresco  Paintings,  Glasses,  and  Sculptured  Sarcophagi.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Provost  NORTHCOTE,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
BROWNLOW,  M.A.  In  8  Parts,  each  with  4  Plates.  Folio,  5^. 
coloured  ;  %s.  plain. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 
parchment  antique  or  cloth,  6.?.  ;  vellum,  Js.  6d.  each  volume. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  CHEYNE, 
M.A. 
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Parchment  Library — continued. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     With  Preface  and  Notes  by  AUSTIN 

DOBSON. 

English  Comic  Dramatists.    Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
English  Lyrics. 
The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton.     Edited  by  MARK  PATTISON. 

With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 

Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  2  vols.  With  miniature  frontis- 
pieces by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

French  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  GEORGE  SAINTS- 
BURY.  With  a  miniature  frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by 
H.  G.  Glindoni. 

Fables  by  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON, 
and  an  etched  portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil  Sketch  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  RICHARD  GARNETT. 

The  Christian  Year.  Thoughts  tn  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  Miniature  Portrait  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  after  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  Works.     Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  AUSTIN 
DOBSON.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  CORNISH,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
ANDREW  LANG,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  EDMUND  W.  GOSSE.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A. R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     By  THOMAS  X  KEMPIS.     A 

revised  Translation.     With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a 

Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 
Tennyson's    The    Princess :    a  Medley.      With   a  Miniature 

Frontispiece  by  H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by 

Gordon  Browne. 
Poems :   Selected  from  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.     Dedicated  to 

Lady  Shelley.     With  a  Preface  by  RICHARD  GARNETT  and  a 

Miniature  Frontispiece. 
Tennyson's    In    Memoriam,      With    a    Miniature    Portrait 

in  eau-forte  by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs. 

Cameron. 
*„,*  The  above  volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 
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PARSLOE,  Joseph.— Our  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 
etc.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PAUL,  Alexander. — Short  Parliaments.  A  History  of  the  National 
Demand  for  frequent  General  Elections.  Small  crown  8vo,  $s.  bd. 

PAUL,  C.  Kegan. — Biographical  Sketches,  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  73.  6d. 

PEARSON,  Rev.  .51. —Week-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  $s. 

PESCHEL,  Dr.  Oscar.— The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown 
8vo,  9-r. 

PETERS,  F.  H.— The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Trans- 
lated by.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PHIPSON,  E.— The  Animal  Lore  of  Shakspeare's  Time. 
Including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish  and  Insects.  Large 
post  8vo,  9^. 

PIDGEON,  D.— An  Engineer's  Holiday  ;  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  o°  to  o°.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  7-r.  6d. 

POPE,  J.  Buckingham.  —  Railway  Rates  and  Radical  Rule. 
Trade  Questions  as  Election  Tests.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

PRICE,  Prof.  Bonamy.  —  Chapters  on  Practical  Political 
Economy.  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
post  8vo,  5-r. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.  (Old  Testament  Series.)  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  ].  S.  EXELL,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  SPENCE. 

Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  WHITELAW,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  MONTGOMERY,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
REDFORD,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  HASTINGS,  Rev.  W. 
ROBERTS,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  COT- 
TERILL,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  WHITELAW,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition. 
I  vol.,  15^. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  RAWLINSON.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  ORR,  Rev.  D.  YOUNG,  B.A.,  Rev.  C.  A.  GOODHART, 
Rev.  J.  URQUHART,  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  ROBJOHNS.  Fourth 
Edition.  2  vols.,  l8.r. 

Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  MEYRICK,  M.A.  With 
Introductions  by  the  Rev.  R.  COLLINS,  Rev.  Professor  A.  CAVE, 
and  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  REDFORD,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
MACDONALD,  Rev.  W.  CLARKSON,  B.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  ALDRIDGE, 
LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCHEYNE  EDGAR.  Fourth  Edition.  15*. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The— continued. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  WINTERBOTHAM,  LL.B.  With 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  BINNIE,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
PROUT,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  YOUNG,  Rev.  J.  WAITE,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  THOMAS  WHITELAW,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition.  l$s. 

Deuteronomy.     By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  ALEXANDER,  D.D.  With 

Homilies  by  Rev.  C.  CLEMANCE,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  ORR,  B.D., 

Rev.  R.   M.  EDGAR,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.   DAVIES,  M.A.  Third 
edition.     15^. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  LIAS,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev. 
S.  R.  ALDRIDGE,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  GLOVER,  REV.  E.  DE 
PRESSENSE,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  WAITE,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  ADENEY, 
M.A.  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A.  PLUMMER,  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition.  I2s.  6tf. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev.  J.  MORRISON,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  MUIR, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  ADENEY,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  STATHAM,  and 
Rev.  Professor  J.  THOMSON,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  los.  6d. 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  SMITH,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  DONALD  FRASER,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  CHAPMAN,  and 
Rev.  B.  DALE.  Sixth  Edition.  15*. 

1  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HAMMOND,  LL.B.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E.  DE  PRESSENSE,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  WAITE,  B.A., 
Rev.  A.  ROWLAND,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  MACDONALD,  and  Rev. 
J.  URQUHART.  Fourth  Edition.  15^. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  RAWLINSON, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A.  REDFORD,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  LEWIS,  M.A., 
Rev.  J.  A.  MACDONALD,  Rev.  A.  MACKENNAL,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
CLARKSON,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  HASTINGS,  Rev.  W.  DINWIDDIE, 
LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  ROWLANDS,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  WOOD,  B.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  BARKER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
EXELL,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  I  vol.,  12s.  6d. 

Jeremiah.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  CHEYNE,  M.A.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  ADENEY,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  MUIR,  M.A., 
Rev.  S.  CONWAY,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  WAITE,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  D. 
YOUNG,  B.A.  Vol.  I.,  155. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.     (New  Testament  Series.) 

St.  Mark.  By  Very  Rev.  E.  BICKERSTETH,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  THOMSON,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
GIVEN,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  ROWLAND, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  MUIR,  and  Rev.  R.  GREEN.  2  vols. 
Fourth  Edition.  2U. 

The  Acts  of"  the  Apostles.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  BARKER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
Prof.  E.  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  REDFORD,  M.A,, 
Rev.  R.  TUCK,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  CLARKSON,  B.A.  2  vols.,  2is. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The— continued. 

1  Corinthians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  FARRAR,  D.D.  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  LIPSCOMB,  LL.D.,  Rev. 
DAVID  THOMAS,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  FRASER,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof. 
J.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  WAITE,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.  TUCK, 
B.A.,  Rev.  E.  HURNDALL,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  BREMNER,  B.D. 
Price  15^. 

PUSEY,  Dr.—  Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from 
Advent  to  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons 
of  the  late  EDWARD  BOUVERIE  PUSEY,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Q  UIL  TER,  Harry—11  The  Academy,"  1872-1882.     is. 

RADCLIFFE,  Frank  R.  K— The  New  Politicus.  Small  crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

RANKE,  Leopold  von. — Universal  History.  The  oldest  Historical 
Group  of  Nations  and  the  Greeks.  Edited  by  G.  W.  PROTHERO. 
Demy  8vo,  i6j. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.    Small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

REND  ELL,  J.  ^/.—Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of 
Madeira.  With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.  Fcap. 
8vo,  is.  6d. 

REYNOLDS,  Rev.  y.  W.— The  Supernatural  in  Nature.  A 
Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged,  Demy  8vo,  14?. 

The  Mystery  of  Miracles.  Third  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Universe ;  Our  Common  Faith.     Demy 

8vo,  I4J. 

RLBOT,  Prof.  Th.— Heredity :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.  Second  Edition. 
Large  crown  8vo,  gs. 

ROBERTSON,  The  late  Rev.  F.   W.,  M.A.—UdQ  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  BROOKE,  M.A. 
I.  Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  7-r.  6d. 

II.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     12s. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  I  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Sermons.     Four  Series.     Small  crown  8vo,  y.  6d.  each. 
The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.     Preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Small 
crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 
Notes  on  Genesis.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo, 

3.?.  6</. 

Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  A  New  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo,  5-f. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.  A  New 
Edition,  Small  crown  8vo,  5-f. 
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ROBERTSON,  The  late  Rev.  F.  W.,  M.A.— continued. 

An    Analysis   of    Mr.    Tennyson's    "  In    Memoriam." 
(Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 
The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the 
German  of  GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM  LESSING.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half  morocco. 
%*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing, 

can  be  had,  2s.  6d. 

ROMANES,  G.  y.  —  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.  With  a 
Posthumous  Essay  on  Instinct  by  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S. 
Demy  8vo,  12s. 

ROSMINI  SERB  ATI,  A.,  Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity.  Life. 
By  G.  STUART  MAC  WALTER.  2  vols.  8vo. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  12s. 

Rosmini's  Origin  of  Ideas.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian 
Edition  of  the  Nuovo  Saggio  SttlF  origine  delle  idee.  3  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  [Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready,  i6s.  each. 

Rosmini's  Philosophical  System.  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by 
THOMAS  DAVIDSON.  Demy  8vo,  i6j. 

RULE,  Martin,  M.A.—The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the 
Britains.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo,  32^. 

SAL  VA  TOR,  Archduke  Ludwig.— Levkosia,  the  Capital  of  Cyprus. 

Crown  410,  levy.  6d. 
SAMUEL,  Sydney  ^/.—Jewish  Life  in   the  East.      Small  crown 

8vo,  3-r.  6d. 
SAYCE,  Rev.  Archibald  Henry. — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 

Language.     2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Large  post  8vo,  2is. 

Scientific  Layman.  The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  :  are  they 
Incompatible  ?  Demy  8vo,  los.  6d. 

SCOONES,  W.  Bapthte.—TtGMY  Centuries  of  English  Letters  : 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Paston  Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

SH1LLITQ,  Rev.  Joseph.— 'Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations, 
and  Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

SHIPLEY,  Rev.  Orby,  M.A.—  Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Rela- 
tion to  Sin.  Topics  for  Thought  in  Times  of  Retreat. 
Eleven  Addresses  delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three  Days  to 
Persons  living  in  the  World.  Demy  8vo,  12s. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St. 
Johannis  Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  HANS 
THARAU,  from  the  German  "  Memorials  of  AMALIE  VON 
LASAULX."  Cheap  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo,  4^.  6</. 
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SKINNER,  James.—  A.  Memoir.  By  the  Author  of  "Charles  Lowder.  " 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CARTER,  and  Portrait. 
Large  crown,  Js.  6d. 
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Charles,  Jomini,  and  others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General  H. 
Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the  Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appen- 
dix, Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks.  Demy  8vo,  i6.r. 

WILKINSON,  H.  Spenser,  Capt.  zoth  Lancashire  R.  V.  —  Citizen 
Soldiers.  Essays  towards  the  Improvement  of  the  Volunteer 
Force.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


POETRY. 

ADAM  OF  ST.  VICTOR.— The  Liturgical  Poetry  of  Adam  of 
St.  Victor.  From  the  text  of  GAUTIER.  With  Translations  into 
English  in  the  Original  Metres,  and  Short  Explanatory  Notes, 
by  DIGBY  S.  WRANGHAM,  M.A.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  printed 
on  hand-made  paper,  boards,  2ls. 

AUCHMUTY,A.  C.— Poems  of  English  Heroism  :  FromBnman- 
burh  to  Lucknow ;  from  Athelstan  to  Albert.  Small  crown  8vo, 
is.  6<t. 

A  VIA.— The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done  into  English  Verse  by. 
Fcap.  4to,  15^. 

BANKS,  Mrs.  G.  L.— Ripples  and  Breakers  :  Poems.  Square 
8vo,  5-r. 

BARING,  T.  C.,  M.A.,  M.P.—Th.e  Scheme  of  Epicurus.  A 
Rendering  into  English  Verse  of  the  Unfinished  Poem  of  Lucretius, 
entitled  "  De  Rerum  Natura "  ("The  Nature  of  Things"). 
Fcap.  410. 
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BARNES,  William.— Poems  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset 
Dialect.  New  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol.  Crown  8vo, 
Ss.  6d. 

BAYNES,  Rev.    Canon  ff.  R.— Home  Songs  for  Quiet   Hours. 

Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  bJ. 
%*  This   may  also    be   had    handsomely   bound    in    morocco   with 
gilt  edges. 

BENDALL,  Gerard. — Musa  Silvestris.     161110,  is.  6d. 
BEVINGTON,  L.  S.— Key  Notes.     Small  crown  8vo,  5*. 

BILLSON,  C.  y.— The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  Cro\w 
8vo,  3*.  6d. 

BLUNT,  Wilfrid  Scaivcn.  —  The  'Wind  and  the  Whirlwind. 
Demy  8vo,  is.  del. 

BOWEN,  H.  C.,  M.A.— Simple  English  Poems.  English  Literature 
for  Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Parts.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  6</. 
each,  and  Part  IV.,  u.  Complete,  y. 

BRASHER,  Alfred.—  Sophia  J  or,  the  Viceroy  of  Valencia.  A  Comedy 
in  Five  Acts,  founded  on  a  Story  in  Scarron.  Small  crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d. 

BRYANT,  W.  C. — Poems.  Cheap  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Small 
crown  Svo,  3.?.  6d. 

BYRNNE,  E.  Fairfax.— Milicent :  a  Poem.     Small  crown  Svo,  6s. 

CAILLARD,  Emma  Marie. — Charlotte  Corday,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  Svo,  $s.  6d. 

Calderon's  Dramas:  the  Wonder- Working  Magician  —  Life  is  a 
Dream — the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Translated  by  DENIS 
FLORENCE  MACCARTHY.  Post  Svo,  icw. 

Camoens  Lusiads.  —  Portuguese  Text,  with  Translation  by  J.  J. 
AUBERTIN.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo,  12s. 

CAMPBELL,  Lewis. — Sophocles.  The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse. 
Crown  Svo,  "js.  6d. 

Caatilian  Brothers  (The),  Chateaubriant,  Waldemar :  Three 
Tragedies ;  and  The  Rose  of  Sicily :  a  Drama.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Ginevra,"  etc.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Chronicles  of  Christopher  Columbus.  A  Poem  in  12  Cantos. 
By  M.  D.  C.  Crown  Svo,  7*.  6d. 

CLARKE,  Mary  Coiuden.  —  Honey  from  the  Weed.  Verses. 
Crown  Svo,  Js. 

Cosmo  de  Medici ;  The  False  One ;  Agramont  and  Beau- 
mont :  Three  Tragedies ;  and  The  Deformed  :  a  Dramatic 
Sketch.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ginevra,"  etc.,  etc.  Crown  Svo,  55. 
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COXHEAD,  Ethel. — Birds  and  Babies.  Imp.  i6mo.  With  33 
Illustrations.  Gilt,  2s.  (>d. 

David  Rizzio,  Bolhwell,  and  the  'Witch  Lady :  Three 
Tragedies.  By  the  author  of  "  Ginevra,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DA  VIE,  G.S.,  M.D. — The  Garden  of  Fragrance.  Being  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Bostan  of  Sadi  from  the  original  Persia  a 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 

DA  VIES,  T.  Hart. — Catullus.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

DENNIS,  y. — English  Sonnets.  Collected  and  Arranged  by.  Small 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

DE  VERB,  Aubrey.—  Poetical  Works. 

I.  THE  SEARCH  AFTER  PROSERPINE,  etc.     6s. 
II.  THE  LEGENDS  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  etc.     6s. 
III.  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  etc.    6j. 

The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave,  and  other  Legends  of  Ireland's 
Heroic  Age.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints.    Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

DILLON,  Arthur. — River  Songs  and  other  Poems.  With  13 
autotype  Illustrations  from  designs  by  Margery  May.  Fcap.  410, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  los.  6d. 

DOBELL,  Mrs.  Horace. — Ethelstone,   Eveline,  and  other   Poems. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
DOBSON,  Austin.— Old   World   Idylls   and  other   Poems.      Third 

Edition.     l8mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6s. 

DOMET,  Alfred.—  Ranolf  and  Amohia.  A  Dream  of  Two  Lives. 
New  Edition,  Revised.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Dorothy  :  a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac  Verse.  With  Preface.  Demy 
8vo,  5J. 

DOVVDEN,  Ed-ward,  LL.D.— Shakspere's  Sonnets.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  Large  post  8vo,  "js.  6d. 

DUTT,  Torn. — A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields.  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  IQJ.  6d. 

EDMONDS,  E.  W. — Hesperas.    Rhythm  and  Rhyme.    Crown  8vo,  4^. 

ELDRYTH,  Maud.— Margaret,  and  other  Poems.     Small  crown  8vo, 

3*.  6tf. 

All  Soul's  Eve,  "  No  God,"  and  other  Poems.    Fcap.  8vo,  3^.  6,7. 
ELLIOTT,  Ebenezer,  TJie  Corn  Law  Rhymer.— "Poems.     Edited  by  his 

son,  the  Rev.  EDWIN  ELLIOTT,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua.     2  vols. 

Crown  8vo,  l8s. 

English  Odes.  Selected,  with  a  Critical  Introduction  by  EDMUND  W. 
GOSSE,  and  a  miniature  frontispiece  by  Hamo  Thornycroft, 
A.R.A.  Elzevir  8vo,  limp  parchment  antique,  or  cloth,  6s.  ; 
vellum,  "js.  6d, 
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English  Verse.     Edited  by  W.  J.  LINTON  and  R.  H.  STODDARD. 

5  vols.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  each. 
I.  CHAUCER  TO  BURNS. 
II.  TRANSLATIONS. 

III.  LYRICS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IV.  DRAMATIC  SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS. 
V.  BALLADS  AND  ROMANCES. 

EVANS,  Anne. — Poems  and  Music.  With  Memorial  Preface  by 
ANN  THACKERAY  RITCHIE.  Large  crown  Svo,  js. 

GOSSE,  Edmund  W.— New  Poems.     Crown  Svo,  7-r.  6cf. 
GRAHAAT,  William.     Two  Fancies,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  Svo,  5-c. 

GRINDROD,    Charles.     Plays   from   English   History.      Crown 

Svo,  Js.  6d. 

The  Stranger's  Story,  and  his  Poem,  The  Lament  of  Love  :  An 
Episode  of  the  Malvern  Hills.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

GURNEY,  Rev.  Alfred.— The  Vision  of  the  Eucharist,  and  other 
Poems.  Crown  Svo,  5.?. 

HELLON,  H.  G.—  Daphnis :  a  Pastoral  Poem.  Small  crown  Svo, 
y.  6<t. 

HENRY,  Daniel,  Junr. — Under  a  Fool's  Cap.     Songs.     Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  bevelled  boards,  5-r. 
Herman  Waldgrave  :  a  Life's  Drama.    By  the  Author  of  "  Ginevra," 

etc.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HICKEY,  E.  H. — A  Sculptor,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
Svo,  5.!-. 

HONEYWOOD,  Patty.— Poems.  Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  Lord 
Wolseley,  G.C.B.,  etc.  Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  bd. 

INGHAM,  Sarson,  C.  y. — Csedmon's  Vision,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  Svo,  5-r. 

JENKINS,  Rev.  Canon. — Alfonso  Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Con- 
spirator: an  Historical  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  Small  crown  Svo, 
3*.  &/. 

JOHNSON,  Ernie  S.  W.— Ilaria,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown  Svo, 
3-r.  6d. 

A'EA  TS,  John.— Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  W.  T.  ARNOLD.  Large 
crown  Svo,  choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Portrait 
hi  eau-forte.  Parchment,  12s.  ;  vellum,  15^. 

KING,  Edward. — Echoes  from  the  Orient.  With  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  Small  crown  Svo,  3*.  dd. 

KING,  Mrs.  Hamilton.— The  Disciples.  Sixth  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  Notes.  Crown  Svo,  $s. 

A  Book  of  Dreams.     Crown  Svo,  3-r.  6V. 

A'NOX,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  O.  N.—  Four  Pictures  from  a  Life,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  Svo,  3-r.  6t/. 
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LANG,    A.— XXXII    Ballades    in    Blue    China.     Elzevir  8vo, 

parchment,  5*. 
LAIVSON,    Right   Hon.    Mi:   Justice.—  Hymni    Usitati    Latino 

Redditi  :  with  other  Verses.     Small  8vo,  parchment,  5*. 

Lessings  Nathan  the  "Wise.  Translated  by  EUSTACE  K.  CORBETT. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Life  Thoughts.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Living  English  Poets  MDCCCLXXXII.  Witn  Frontispiece  by 
Walter  Crane.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo.  Printed  on 
hand-made  paper.  Parchment,  I2s.  ;  vellum,  15^. 

LOCKER,  F. — London  Lyrics.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Love  in  Idleness.  A  Volume  of  Poems.  With  an  etching  by  W.  B. 
Scott.  Small  crown  Svo,  5-r. 

Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  With  Frontispiece  by  the  Author.  Elzevir 
Svo,  5-r. 

LUMSDEN,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  W.— Beowulf  :  an  Old  English  Poem. 
Translated  into  Modern  Rhymes.  Second  and  Revised  Edition. 
Small  crown  Svo,  $s. 

Lyre  and  Star.  Poems  by  the  Author  of  "  Ginevra,"  etc.  Crown 
Svo,  5.r. 

MAGNUSSON,  Eirikr,  M.A.,  and  PALMER,  E.  H.,  M.A.— Johan 
Ludvig  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs,  Idylls,  and  Epi- 
grams. Fcap.  Svo,  5-f. 

M.D.C. — Chronicles  of  Christopher  Columbus.  A  Poem  in 
Twelve  Cantos.  Crown  Svo,  Js.  6d. 

MEREDITH,  Owen  [The  Earl  of  I.ytton}.—  Lucile.  New  Edition. 
With  32  Illustrations.  l6mo,  3.?.  6d,  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
4J.  6d. 

MORRIS,  Lewis—  Poetical  Works  of.     New  and  Cheaper  Editions, 

with  Portrait.     Complete  in  3  vols.,  $s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  contains  "Songs  of  Two  Worlds."  Ninth  Edition.  Vol.  II. 
contains  "The  Epic  of  Hades."  Seventeenth  Edition.  Vol.  III. 
contains  "  Gwen  "  and  "  The  Ode  of  Life."  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  With  16  Autotype  Illustrations,  after  the 
Drawings  of  the  late  George  R.  Chapman.  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  2  is. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  Presentation  Edition.  4to,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  leaves,  los.  6d. 

Songs  Unsung.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

MORSHEAD,  E.  D.  A.  —  The  House  of  Atreus.  Being  the 
Agamemnon,  Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of  yEschylus.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo,  "js. 

The  Suppliant  Maidens  of  -<3Eschylus.     Crown  Svo,  31.  6</. 
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NADEN,  Constance  IV. — Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Spring  Time. 
Small  crown  8vo,  5-r. 

NEIVELL,  E.  J.— The  Sorrows  of  Simona  and  Lyrical 
Verses.  Small  crown  8vo,  3.?.  fxt. 

XOEL,  The  Hon.  Roden.  —  A  Little  Child's  Monument.  Third 
Edition.  Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

The  Red  Flag,  and  other  Poems.     New  Edition.     Small  crown 
Svo,  6s. 

O"  HAG  AN,  John.—  The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5-r. 

PFEIFFER,  -£»«'/»'.— The  Rhyme  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lock, 
and  How  it  Grew.  Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

Gerard's   Monument,    and    other    Poems.       Second    Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Under  the   Aspens :    Lyrical  and    Dramatic.      With   Portrait. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PI  ATT,  J.  J.—  Idyls  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Crown 
Svo,  5-r. 

POE,  Edgar  Allan. — Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by  ANDREW 
LANG,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne.  Parchment 
Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum,  "js.  6d. 

KAFFALOVICH,  Mark  Andre.  —  Cyril  and  Lionel,  and  other 
Poems.  A  volume  of  Sentimental  Studies.  Small  crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

Rare  Poems  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries.  Edited  W.  J. 
LINTON.  Crown  Svo,  $s. 

RHOADES,  James.—  The  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  Small  crown  Svo,  5-f. 

ROBINSON,  A.  Mary  F.—K  Handful  of  Honeysuckle.  Fcap. 
Svo,  3^.  6d. 

The  Crowned  Hippolytus.     Translated  from  Euripides.    With 
New  Poems.     Small  crown  Svo,  $s. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German  Text,  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page  by  LEEDHAM  WHITE.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SCOTT,  George  F.  E. — Theodora  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  Svo,  3.?.  6d. 

SEAL,  W.  H. — lone,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  tops,  5^. 

SELKIRK,/.  B.— Poems.     Crown  Svo,  7 s.  6d. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 
Parchment  Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum, 
^s.  6<f. 
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Shakspere's  'Works.  Complete  in  12  Volumes.  Parchment  Library 
Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  6s.  each  ;  vellum,  75.  fxt.  each. 

SnAW>  W.  F.,  M.A. — Juvenal,  Persius,  Martial,  and  Catullus. 
An  Experiment  in  Translation.  Crown  8vo,  5J. 

SHELLEY,  Percy  Bysshe. — Poems  Selected  from.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Shelley.  With  Preface  by  RICHARD  GARNETT.  Parchment 
Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum,  JS.  6J. 

Six  Ballads  about  King  Arthur.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges,  3-r.  6d. 

SKINNER,  H.  J.—  The  Lily  of  the  Lyn,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3-r.  6d. 

SLADEN,  Douglas  B. — Frithjof  and  Ingebjorg,  and  other 
Poems.  Small  crown  8vo,  5-r. 

SMITH,  J.  W.  GMar/.—Ttie  Loves  of  Vandyck.  A  Tale  of  Genoa. 
Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Sophocles  :  The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse.  Translated  by  LEWIS 
CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 

SPICER,  Henry. — Haska  :  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts  (as  represented 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drtiry  Lane,  March  loth,  1877).  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

TAYLOR,  Sir  //.—Works.  Complete  in  Five  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo,  30J. 

Philip  Van  Artevelde.     Fcap.  8vo,  y.  6d. 
The  Virgin  Widow,  etc.     Fcap.  8vo,  35.  6d. 
The  Statesman.     Fcap.  8vo,  3^.  6d. 
TAYLOR,  Augustus. — Poems.     Fcap.  8vo,  $j. 

Tennyson  Birthday  Book,  The.    Edited  by  EMILY  SHAKESPEAR. 

32010,  limp,  2s.  ;  cloth  extra,  3^. 

%*  A  superior  Edition,  printed  in  red  and  black,  on  antique  paper, 
specially  prepared.  Small  crown  8vo,  extra,  gilt  leaves,  5*.  ; 
and  in  various  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 

THORNTON,  L.  M.—  The  Son  of  Shelomith.  Small  crown  8vo, 
3J.  6d. 

TODHUNTER,  Dr.  J.— Laurella,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  &/. 

Forest  Songs.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzi :  a  Drama.     3*.  &/. 

Alcestis  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  5^. 

WALTERS,  Sophia  Lydia. — A  Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.  With  21 
Illustrations  by  Percival  Skelton,  R.  P.  Leitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  and 
T.  R.  Pritchett.  Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  Fcap.  410,  12s.  6d. 

WA  TTS,  Alaric  Alfred  and  Anna  Mary  Hewitt. — Aurora.  A  Medley 
of  Verse.  Fcap.  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  5^. 
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WEBSTER,  Augusta. — In  a  Day  :  a  Drama.    Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  Cxi. 

Disguises  :  a  Drama.     Small  crown  8vo,  51. 
Wet  Days.     By  a  Farmer.     Small  crown  Svo,  6j. 
WILLIAMS,  J.—  A  Story  of  Three  Years,  and  other  Poems.    Small 

crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

Wordsworth  Birthday  Book,  The.      Edited  by  ADELAIDE  and 

VIOLET  WORDSWORTH.    32ino,  limp  cloth,  i s.  6</. ;  cloth  extra,  23. 

YOUNGS,  Ella  Sharfe. — Paphus,  and  other  Poems.    Small  crown  Svo, 


WORKS    OF    FICTION    IN    ONE    VOLUME. 

BANKS,  Mrs.  G.   Z.— God's   Providence   House.     New   Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  35.  6d. 
INGELOW,  yean.— OS  the  Skelligs  :  a  Novel.     With  Frontispiece. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MACDONALD,  C.— Castle  Warlock.    A  Novel.    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Malcolm.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on  Steel.     Sixth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossie.      Fifth  Edition.     With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.     Fourth  Edition.     With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PALGRAVE,  W.  Gifford.— Hermann  Agha :  an  Eastern  Narrative. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

.SHA  W,  Flora  Z.— Castle  Blair  ;  a  Story  of  Youthful  Days.     New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  y.  6tl. 

STRETTON,  Z/<?.svfa.— Through  a  Needle's  Eye  :  a  Story.     New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  bs. 

TAYLOR,  Col.  Meadoivs,   C.S.I.,  Jlf.K.f.4.—Seeia:  a  Novel.      New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Tippoo  Sultaun  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore  War.     New  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Ralph  Darnell.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  Noble  Queen.      New  and  Cheaper  Edition.      With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Thug.     Crown  Svo,  dr. 
Tara  ;  a  Mahratta  Tale.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

\Vithin  Sound  of  the  Sea.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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BOOKS    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 

Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  A  Book  of  Example  and  Anecdote  for 
Young  People.  By  the  Editor  of  "Men  who  have  Risen."  With 
4  Illustrations  by  C.  Doyle.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3.?.  6d. 

COXHEAD,  Ethel.— Birds  and  Babies.  Imp.  i6mo.  With  33 
Illustrations.  Clo'th  gilt,  2J.  bd. 

DAVIES,  G.  Christopher. — Rambles  and  Adventures  of  our 
School  Field  Club.  With  4  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3-r.  6d. 

EDMONDS,  Herbert.—  Well  Spent  Lives :  a  Series  of  Modern  Bio- 
graphies. New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  $s.  6d. 

EV-LVS,  Mark. — The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Theology  for  Children.  With  4 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  Svo,  is.  6d. 

JOHNSON,  Virginia  W.— The  Catskill  Fairies.  Illustrated  by 
Alfred  Fredericks.  5.?. 

MAC  KENNA,  S.  J.— Plucky  Fellows.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With 
6  Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3^-.  6d. 

REANEY,  Mrs.  G.  .S".— Waking  and  Working  ;  or,  From  Girlhood 
to  Womanhood.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  a  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  Svo,  3.?.  6d. 
Blessing  and   Blessed :    a    Sketch  of   Girl    Life.      New  and 

Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  31.  6d. 
Rose  Gurney's  Discovery.     A  Book  for  Girls.     Dedicated  to 

their  Mothers.     Crown  Svo,  $s.  6d. 
English  Girls :   Their  Place  and  Power.     With  Preface  by  the 

Rev.  R.  \V.  Dale.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
Just   Anyone,    and   other  Stories.      Three  Illustrations.     Royal 

i6mo,  is.  6d. 
Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 

i6mo,  is.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  is.  6d. 

STOCKTON,  Frank  R.— A  Jolly  Fellowship.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  5^. 

STORR,  Francis,  and  TURNER,  If  awes.— Canterbury  Chimes; 
or,  Chaucer  Tales  re-told  to  Children.  With  6  Illustrations  from 
the  Ellesmere  MS.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  3^.  6J. 

STRETTON,  Hesba.— David  Lloyd's  Last  Will.  With  4  Illustra- 
tions. New  Edition.  Royal  i6mo,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for  Children.  By  a  Lady.  With  3 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  4^.  6d. 

WHITAKER,  Florence.— Christy's  Inheritance.  A  London  Story. 
Illustrated.  Royal  i6mo,  is.  6d. 
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